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Strong Railroads 
Seen As Post-War 
National Bulwark 


If the railroads are soundly 
positioned financially after the 
war, they should continue to be 
a bulwark to the prosperity of 
the country in 
the opinion of 
A. T. Mercier, 
President of 
the Southern 
Pacific Com- 
pany. 

Finan- 
cially strong 
railroads 
could serve 
the nation, he 
Says, not only 
by providing 
efficient and 
economi- 
cal mass 
transpor- 
tation, which 
is a first es- 
sential of bus- 
iness and in- 
dustry, but also by turning pur- 
chasing power into channels of 
trade through vast sums paid in 
wages to railroad employes and, 
additionally, through very heavy 
purchases of materials and sup- 
plies. 

This view of railroading in the 
post-war period is included in an 
article written by Mr. Mercier for 
the September issue of “Pacific 

(Continued on page 918) 
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Pennsylvania 


Corporates-Municipals 


Special section devoted ex- 
clusively to Pennsylvania cor- 
porate and municipal securities 
starts on page 906. 





For index see page 924 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
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HAnover 2-0600 State 8770 
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Gold At The 


Peace Table 


By DR. JOHN THOM HOLDSWORTH 


As the tempo of the United Nations offensive on all fronts in-| 
creases and the day of complete “unconditional surrender” by the | 
Axis draws nearer many post-war plans for world reconstruction are | 
No plan looking to the restoration of economic 


being discussed. 


order in the world can disregard the role to be played by gold, the 
one time-tested and universally acceptable medium for the settle- 


o> 





ment of international balances. 
In the present titanic struggle 


vy 


| nation’s enormous and ever-in- 
|creasing debt, 


its currency, its 


all our industrial metals — iron, | credit, and its heavy obligations 


lead, copper, nickel, aluminum, 
magnesium, 
etc. — are 
making a 
splendid con- 
tribution to 
the cause of 
freedom. But 
though this 
nation has ac- 
cumulated en- 
ormous “stock 
piles” of both 
gold and sil- 
ver — roughly, 
20,000 tons of 
gold and 113,- 
000 tons of 
silver — these 
so-called 
“precious me- 
tals” have not 
played a like 
heroic role. Are they too sacred; 
too “precious,” to defend their 
own liberties? 


In the case of gold there is 
justification for its apparent pas- 
sivity. -Gold is not now in the 
fighting forces, not because of re- 
luctance, of neutrality, or con- 
scientious objection, but because 
of unfitness, physical incapacity 
to serve the needs of war. Gold 
is too soft to be used in the mak- 
ing of war materials. Quite apart 
from its high price ($35 per 
ounce) it cannot be used in place 
of, or to supplement, the indus- 
i_rial-war metals such as copper, 
silver, and nickel. But though 
incapable of serving in the visible 
fighting forces, it does play a most 
essential role in supporting the 


John T. Holdsworth 
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to our allies. -For the war’s du- 
ration its function and service is 
that of a war chest, a reserve sup- 
porting the whole credit struc- 
ture. Its big role will appear at 


(Continued on page 910) 





A Moratorium 0n F.P.C. 


Original Cost Proceedings 


By WILLIAM L. GROSSMAN, New York University 


A joint resolution, introduced in Congress by Representative 
Boren of Oklahoma and now pending before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, contains a provision for a 
moratorium, until one year after termination of the war emergency, 
on Federal Power Commission proceedings and requirements relating 


to the reclassification of electric utility accounts, 
doubtless aimed primarily at pro-® 


ceedings and requirements with 
respect to original cost. Com- 
pliance with FPC original cost 
requirements has already necessi- 
tated the expenditure of about 
7,000,000 man-hours since Pearl 








The report given below was 


Field Investigation Conclusions 
It- is now generally recognized 
by most investors, that World 
War II is nearing an end. Mus- 
solini is out and today’s news sug- 
Zests that Hitler too, has been 
dropped, .While the Government 
does not countenance any thought 
that war is about over, the facts 
are becoming more and more evi- 


dent, and our observations in the 
field during the last month, tend 
to support this viewpoint. The 
imminence of early peace must 
be faced at this time, despite the 
probability of another year or so 
of war with Japan. 

However, if war ends in Europe 
this Fall, which is a definite pos- 
sibility, the conflict in the Pacific 
may not be of much longer dura- 
tion. The “writing is on the wall” 
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The Coming Peace— 
‘A Security Reappraisal 


prepared for Eastman, Dillon & 


‘|Co., Members of the New York Stock Exchange, by Kerr & Com- 
‘| pany, Engineers, Central Building, Los Angeles. 
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for Japan, even if we are still 
“mopping up” five years from 
now. For all practical purposes, 
PEACE IS HERE, just as we in- 
sisted the Nation was AT WAR in 
one of our surveys issued a year 
before Pearl Harbor. 

With early peace in sight, will 
stocks break wide open due to 
fears over post war readjust- 
ments? From our contacts in the 
field, we think just the opposite 
will occur. No matter what con- 
trols over commodities and prices 
may be existing here, the United 
States cannot regulate other na- 
tions. In the last war commodity 
prices did not advance sharply 
until after the armistice. Term- 
ination of the present conflict in 
Europe will, in all probability, 
start an upward rush in world 
commodity prices. 

The commodity inflation, which 

(Continued on page 912) 
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BULL, HOLDEN & CoO. 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 


in a wide range of 


Over-The-Counter 


Securities 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
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Stokely Bros. & Co. 


5% PREFERRED 


Basic Report upon request 
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The provision is 











Harbor, and considerable work re- 
mains to be done. Although any 
estimate of the number of man- 
hours that will have to be ex- 
pended in the future for compli- 
ance with 
those require- 
ments would 
necessarily be 
hazard- 
ous, clearly 
enough work 
would thus be 
siphoned from 
the war effort 
to warrant 
serions con- 
sideration of 
the proposed 
moratorium. 
At the out- 
set, it would 
be well to in- 
dicate exact- 
ly what the 
FPC means by 
original cost. 
It defines that term as the cost of 
electric plant “to the person first 
devoting it to the public service.” 
That person may be the present 


owner or, more likely, a prior 
owner. Thus in many cases the 
FPC requirement that the balance 
sheet of the present owner of an 
electric plant reflect original cost, 
(Continued on page 914) 
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Trading Markets in: 


Braniff Airways 
Bendix Home Appl. 


Common 


Northeast Airlines 
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5\és, 1952 
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Common 
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Peace Or Politics? 


Senator Robert A. Taft in an address on August 26th before the 
American Bar Association at Chicago, discussed the important steps 
which must be taken to insure peace by protecting our people against 
attack or threat of attack and presented a seven-point plan which 
he said will work and won't do more harm than good. Senator 
Taft’s address in full is as follows: 

The declared purpose of the® —-- 
Fulbright Resolution, and of|lating to proposals which are 
many other similar resolutions not yet before it in any concrete 
proposed in Congress, is to com-| form. One Congress’ cannot 

‘bind any Congress’ hereafter 

ress 
eae in ‘elected. The debate on the reso- 
creating some lution may lead to a_ public: 


permanent in- 
ternational 
organization 
to prevent the 
recurrence of 
the tragedy of 
world war. I 
don’t suppose 
there is any- 
ene in the 





lations between ourselves and-our 

| Allies which will tend to separate 
|rather than unite us. In fact 
lboth Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
|Churchill have expressed concern 
| that no such debate shall occur. 


| <Any resolution must at this 
| time be of the most general and 
| indefinite nature. The Fulbright 
| resolution, for instance, may mean 
|nothing or it may mean every- 
thing. It is broad enough to cover, 
| one, an international world state; 
|two, a league of sovereign na- 
— |tions; three, a British-Russian- 
| American Alliance as proposed by 
| Walter Lippman. About the only 
| policy which it definitely excludes 
dren and for our grandchildren. | iS one which reserves freedom of 
The question is whether that! action to the United States in the 
purpose is forwarded by hav- future. The policies falling with- 
ing wengrem oe: resolutions re- ee on page rahe 


who is not 
prepared to do 
anything: and 
everything 
possible to as- 
sure peace for 
ourselves and 
for our chil- 


Robert A. Taft 


Why No Joint Stabilization Plan? 


Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 


The revised American Stabilization Plan, more dignified in its 
presentation, much clearer and more precise in its technical phraseol- 
ogy than the first draft, shows the conciliatory and cooperative spirit 
of the U. S. Treasury experts who have given serious consideration 
to suggestions made by the monetary experts of some 30 nations with 
whom they have conferred during the last three months. Inspired to 
some extent by the Canadian® 
Plan, the new tentative proposal , by each country to the Stabiliza- 
contains a number of welcome} tion Fund, and by providing for a 
concessions to- smaller nations,| 85% vote when a change in the 
one of which is the relinquish-| gold value of the “Unitas” is pro- 
ment by the U. S. A. of her orig- | posed. 
inally proposed and much dis- The fact that the United States 
cussed veto power. Treasury apparently does not in- 

From the American viewpoint, tend to yield to the British in the 
however, main satisfaction flows| matter of gold will do much to 
from the reaffirmation by the! carry public favor in America 
United States Treasury of its pol-| and, at the same time, alleviate 
icy toward the important role| the fears of some 28 nations, in- 
gold must play in any Post-War /|Cluding three British Dominions 
Currency Plan. Despite the strong|@2d_ some neutrals, who either 
anti-gold implications of the| Produce gold or have large gold 
Keynes Plan, the U. S. Treasury, | Stocks and dollar balances in this 
feeling that Congress and public | country and whose currencies will 
opinion in this country is firmly share to a large extent the: fate 
and unanimously behind its pol-|0f the post-war dollar. 
icy of maintaining gold as a mon- But what of the British Treas- 
etary base, not only has upheld|ury’s attitude toward the future 
its first announced policy, but has| role of gold? Neither Secretary 
emphasized it by doubling the ini- | Morgenthau’s inspiring foreword 
tial gold contribution to be made (Continued on page 921) 








| and official discussion of the re- ! 


Major J. W. Clarke 
Completes AMG Course 


Major John W. Clarke, formerly | 
President of John W. Clarke, Inc., 
Field Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, who 
entered the Army last spring, has 
success fully 
completed the 
course in the 
Army’s cele- 
brated School 
for Military 
Government 
at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

As an in- 
vestment 
banker of 
twenty - five 
years expe- 
rience, with 
particular 
knowledge of 
municipal 
government 
affairs, Major 
Clarke spe- 
cialized in the 
management of the finances of the 
conquered countries in his studies 
in the Army’s school. 

It is expected that within a very 
short time Major Clarke will be 
assigned to foreign duty and will 
take his place_in the fiscal man- 
agement of some of the foreign 
countries ,which will come under 
the aegis of the allied military 
government (AMG). 

The investment banking firm of 
John W. Clarke, Inc. will remain 
inactive for the duration. 


———= 


“Railroad Securities In 
Post-War Era” 


We are advised by Patrick B. | 
McGinnis, of Pflugfelder, Bamp-_| 
ten & Rust of New York City, that | 
several errors were made in the | 
transcript of his address, bearing 
the above caption, which was pub- 
lished in the “Chronicle” of Aug. 
26. The author has requested us 
to call attention to the following 
corrections: On page 798, column 
2, the sentence reading “The low 
in the Dow Jones averages on 
rails in 1932 was 36,” should read 
as follows: “The low of the de- 
pression was Aug. 31, 1932, and 
the Dow Jones averages on rails 
was 36.” Also in the same column, 
the sentences reading “In 1929 the 


high in the Dow Jones rail aver- 
ages was 109. In that year they 
(the railroads) did $8,000,000,000 | 
gross business,” should be super- | 
seded by “In 1929 the high in the! 
Dow Jones rail averages was 189. 
In that year they did a $6,000,000,- 
{000 gross business.” 


Major J. W. Clarke 











MAKING MARKETS 


Maintaining markets in more 
than 200 issues, many of which 
are listed on the leading Ex- 
changes, we take pride in the 
part we play in developing 
marketability—especially for 
inactive listed issties. 











RETAILING SUGGESTIONS 
FOR DEALERS 


Our Special Circulars, immediately available, on: 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES DU MONT LABORATORIES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 

LINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES KELLETT. AIRCRAFT ster 
HASKELITE MFG 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES : 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


Send for your copy at once 


W ARD & Cc o. 120 Broadway. New York 


Phone: REctor 2-8700 








FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Common 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Preferred 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 


Prior Preferred 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





DEALERS !!! 


Actual Markets in 
Rails and Industrials 


SEE OUR LISTINGS 
IN “THE SHEETS” 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. 
REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1- sal 





Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
Interstate Bakeries, Pfd. 
Tennessee Prod. Corp. Pfd. 
Spokane Int’! Ry. Esc. Recpts. 
Scranton Spg. Brook W.S. Pfd. 
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Robert C. Mayer &Co., Inc. 
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30 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone Digby 4-7900 
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New England P.S. Plain 
6% & 71% Pfd. 
Portland El. Pr. Prior Pfd. 
Federal Water Service 
Electrolux 
U. S. Finishing 7% Pfd. 
Citizens Utilities Common 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


Wood With Reynolds 
In Bank Department 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, and other 
leading Exchanges, announce that 
W. Donald Wood, formerly a part- 
ner of Wood, White & Co., has 
become associated with them in 
their bank division. 














Position Markets: 


Carey Trust — All Issues 
Columbia Baking, Pfd. & Com. 
Galveston-Houston Co. 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur, Pfd. & Com. 
Liberty Baking, Pfd. 
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Oklahoma-Texas Trust 
U. S. Finishing, Pfds. & 5’s 1944 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 


Washington & Canonsburg 
ist 5s, 1952 


York Corrugating 
T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 





G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
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41 Broad Street New York 4 
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Our Real Estate Securities 
Department has specialized 
for the past twelve years in: 


Mortgage Participations 


of 
Bankers Trust Company 
Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


and all other issues of the 
local banks 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WallSt., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Commends Cist Review 
Of Exchange Plans 


David Fulmer Keely, Treasurer 
of the Presbyterian Home for 
Aged Couples and Aged Men, 
writes the Editor of the “Chron- 
icle’” under date of August 20, as 
follows: 


“The review by Mr. Frank 
Cist of “Post-War Exchange Sta- 
bilization” in your issue of Aug. 
19, appears to be clear, precise 
and constructive. 


“Substantial unanimity regard- 
ing a sound U. S. Tariff Policy 
and Procedures is manifestly the 
paramount issue, and then, the 
education of the Citizen in re. 

“Make haste! Tempus fugit.” 


E. F. Grimm With 
Kidder, Peabody Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street, announce that Edgar F. 
Grimm has become associated 
with them and will make his 
headquarters in their Chicago of- 
fice. Mr. Grimm was formerly 
representative in the . State of 
Iowa for Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. In the past he was 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment of Pelk-Peterson Corpora- 
tion, Des Moines. 
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LUCKHURST &CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n | | 


60 Broad St. Tele. 1-1825 N. Y. 4 























Cons. Elec. & Gas 


Assoc. Gas & Elec. 
Amer. Gas & Power 


Peoples Lt. & Pwr. 
Seattle Gas 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 


NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2076 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 


Russell Clevenger At 
Albert Frank Agency 


Russell Clevenger has resigned 
as a member of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., to accept a position as 




















‘| Vice-President in charge of the 


Public Relations Department of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
131 Cedar Street, New York City, 
with whom he was previously as- 
sociated. Since the outbreak of 
the war Mr. Clevenger, formerly 
on the editorial staff of The New 
York “Times,” has served the U. 
S. Treasury as adviser on tax 
education and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission as direc- 
tor of information. In 1940 and 
1941 he directed the public rela- 
tions campaign carried on by the 
broadcasting industry in its con- 
troversy with the American So- 
ciety of Composers and Publish- 
ers (ASCAP). He is a native of 
Chio and was graduated from the 
Columbia School of Journalism in 
New York in 1923. His new work 
began September Ist. 

The Publicity Department of 
the agency will continue as here- 
tofore under the direction of Rus- 
sell S. Sims, who is a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the Com- 
pany. 


Simon Shienker Joins 
Staff Of J. S. Bache 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Simon 
J. Shlenker, formerly Associate 
Chief of the Miscellaneous Com- 
modity Section of the Foreign 
Commodity Division, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, has joined the staff of J. 
S. Bache & Co., Washington Hotel 
Building. Mr. Shlenker is well 
known in commodity circles, in 
the past having been a member 
of a number of the important 
commodity exchanges, and from 
1928 to 1936 a governor of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. He 
was a partner in the firm of AYA. 
Hausman & Co., which later be- 
came E. A. Pierce & Co. and then 
Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt. 


Attractive Utility Stocks 


J. Arthur Warner & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City have 
prepared an interesting circular 
containing information on eight 
utility stocks which they believe 
\offer particularly attractive pos- 
sibilities at the present time. 
Copies of this circular may be ob- 
tained upon request from J. Ar- 
thur Warner & Co. 




















Sept. Railroad Hearings 


An interesting list of September 
Railroad Hearings has been com- 
piled by Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 





of the New York Stock Exchange. | 
Copies of this list may be secured | 
from Vilas & Hickey upon re- 


‘quest. 
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High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Future Of Interest Rates 


With Special Reference To The Treasury’s 
Borrowing Policy 


In his article which appeared in the “Chronicle” of Aug. 26, cap- 
tioned as above, Benjamin M. Anderson, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- | 
nomics at the University of California and former economist of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, presented an ex- 
tremely. profound analysis of the probable future trend of interest | 
rates. The author, who is recognized as a leading international au- 


thority on fiscal and monetary® 
matters, discussed this important | 
subject objectively and in light | 7 
of the fundamental factors which 
inevitably must govern the move- | 
ment of interest rates. 

Since publication of the article, | 
a number of comments have al-| 














ip AES | 


is deserv- | 
ing of careful | 
study by any) 
student of eco- | 
nomics, espe- 
cially by those 
satisfied with | 
existing bank | 
and monetary | 


|ture of Interest Rates,” 





ready been received regarding practices. 
: : I want to 
the views and conclusions drawn 
thank Dr. An- | 


by this eminent authority on the 
subject. Due to space limitations, | 
we can only make room below 
ior some of these; others will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 


derson and the | 
“Chronicle” 

for having set | 
down a suf-| 
ficiently clear | 
and compre-| 
hensive pic-| 
ture of current | 
banking prac- 


E. S. PELLSBURY 
President, Century Electric Co., | 
St. Louis, Mo. tices to enable 


The very illuminating article by one to go 
Dr. Benjamin Anderson, in your ahead with a discussion of the 


Aug. 26 26 issue, entitled ‘ ‘The Fu- (Continued on | page 908) 





E. S. Pillsbury 





Abolish The Securities | 
and Exchange Commission 


By RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


During the past ten years the growth of bureaucracy in these | 
United States has been insistent, cumulative and malignant. Only 
in a world where values have become completely distorted would 
it be possible for bureaucracy to masquerade as liberalism, and the 
popular mind to become so confused as to allow our established form 
of government, itself, to be undermined while we are fighting a war to 
preserve it against foreign de-®— 
struction. |law, and the courts should inter- 

From. the ancient past to the| pret it, as the Constitution de- 
present day, the history of bu- | creed—or bureaus, commissions 
reaucracy has always been the and men will continue to be ap- 
same. Eventually, decay and dry- | pointed to non-elective offices and 
rot have swallowed every gov-| what they say will be the law. If 
ernment and civilization that fol-| we choose the latter course, then 
lower this pathway toward disso-| we will continue to accept the 
lution and oblivion. Our founding SEC (as well as all the other 
fathers gave us everything free bureaus that now clutter up| 
men would ever need in order to| our government and regiment our | 
maintain our individual freedom | _lives). If we desire to maintain 
when they gave us our Constitu- | |the rights and priviliges con- 
tional, representative, form of | ferred upon us as free men who 
government. But they could not; would protect themselves from 
guarantee to preserve us from the| the tyrannies of government —| 
human frailties which some day | ihen the entrenched bureaucracy | 
might cause us to relinquish those | we see around us today must be| 
freedoms in a blind quest for a| pulled out by its roots. 
phantom “security.” In 1933 Congress passed the Se- | 

The basic reason for the aboli-| curities Exchange Acts, which | 
tion of such bureaus as the SEC| conferred certain discretionary 
is therefore fundamental. e. the powers upon a group of officials 








the Gongress should make the (Continued on page 909) 






* LICHTENSTEI 


AND COMPANY 


cy 
COUPONS 


If you own mutilated bonds that 
are ‘“‘ex’’ coupons, or stocks that 
are “ex” earnings and “ex” 
market, contact our 








Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE Co. 


CERTIFICATES 


of ALL COMPANIES and 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


INC. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











Capital Gains Prospect | 


Federal 
Water & Gas 


Circular on request 





J. F. Reilly & Co. 


mbers 
New York Pa -n Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥ 


REctor 2-5288 | 
Bell System Teletype, N. ¥. 1-2480 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Memorandum on Request 


Federal Screw Works 


common and rights 
Miller Tool & Mfg. 
Stromberg-Carlson 

Bartgis Brothers 


Meera & lo.= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 
































Jacksonville Gas 
5s, 1942, 5s, 1967 & New Com. 


Great American Industries 
Terminals & Transportation Com. 
Harriman Building Gs, 1951 
Savoy Plaza 3-Gs, 1956, W.S. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 

















Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of N. Y. 
Coca-Cola Bot. of Los Angeles | 
‘Coca-Cola Bot. “A” of Cincinnati 


| Panama Coca-Cola Bottling 
Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. | 


Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 
Company 


Analysis upon request 





Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Teletype: 
|BOwling Green 9- 7400 NY 1-375 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dedler$ Assn. 
61 Broadway, New. York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 





4+ 























WATER WORKS 
SECURITIES 


Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 





Inquiries | Invited 


CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 











Telephone WHitehall 4-5290 
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TROSTER, CURRIE | 
& SUMMERS | 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 








74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400)| | 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Amerex 
Holding Corp. 


Bought — Sold 








Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 





Attractive New York 
City Hotel Bonds 


Complete reports sent upon request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 














WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL 


TENNESSEE 
PRODUCTS 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 




















Hawkes & Co. To Be 
Formed; NYSE Firm 


Hawkes & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, with 
offices at 14 Wall St., New York 
City, will be formed on Sept. 10. 
Partners will be Frank L. Hawkes, 
Exchange member, James F. 
Schwartz, general partners, Mar- 
tin Curry and Marjorie G. Rhein- 
strom, limited partners. Messrs. 
Hawkes, Schwartz and Curry 
were previously partners in Mar- 
ble & Co, which is being dis- 
solved, 


York Corp. Attractive 


Common stock of the York Cor- 
poration offers an interesting situ- 
ation, according to a memoran- 
dum issued by Peltason, Tenen- 
baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 
from Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


( ) 








Announcing the 2nd Annual 


INSTITUTE on 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


September 20-September 29, 1943 


Nine days of lectures and discus- 
sions of topics and problems in 
Federal taxation, for tax spe- 
cialists, accountants, attorneys, 
bank and trust officers, execu- 
tives. Morning and afternoon lec- 
tures followed by dinner-discus- 
sion sessions. 


Also—A Three Day Institute 
on Problems Arising From 


WAR CONTRACTS 
RENEGOTIATION 
and TERMINATION 


September 16, 17, 18 


For detailed topics write for 
Bulletin WC 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 














NS J 








Predicts Sales Tax 
Will Be Studied By 
Congress This Fall 


A ‘prediction that a Federal 
sales tax is certain to receive se- 
rious Congressional study this 
Fall was made at Minneapolis on 
Aug. 31 by Harold Knutson, 
(Rep.) of Minnesota, a member of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who stated that the usual 
peace-time arguments against it 
are overshadowed by the law of 
necessity. In a radio address, ac- 
cording to the United Press, he 
said the levy is the only substan- 
tial revenue source still untapped 
and that in war time the nation 
must avail itself of every possi- 
ble resource. From the same ad- 
vices we quote: 


Mr. Knutson estimated that a 
10% tax would produce about $5,- 
000,000,000 if there were no ex- 
emptions and $3,000,000,000 if 
food were exempted. 

Acknowledging that President 
Roosevelt and the Treasury have 
bitterly opposed a sales levy, he 
noted the chief arguments against 








it are that it falls with especial 
impact on people with the least 
means and is deflationary because 
it discourages consumption. 

“The latter objection, though 
valid in peace time, is actually an 
argument for the tax in the pres- 
ent war period,” he said, “when 
the over-all purchasing power 
.,.far exceeds the available sup- 
ply of consumer goods.” 


—_—_—__—— 


Robt. L. Greek No 
With Ranson-Davitson 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert L. 
Creek has become associated with 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, 
whose main office is located in the 
Beacon Building, Witcita, Kans. 
Mr. Creek was formerly a partner 
in C. W. McNear & Company with 
which he was associated for a 
number of years. 


W. R. Jones & Go. Is 
Formed In New York 


W. R. Jones & Co., announce 
the opening of offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City, to 
deal in obligations of the United 
States Government and its instru- 
mentalities. W. R. Jones, head of 
the newly organized firm, was 
associated for ten years with the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., and 
for a number of years was in the 
bank’s government bond depart- 
ment. 


Attractive Situations 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange, have prepared interest- 
ing circulars on Ft. Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railway (4s 
of 1991 and common), Utica & 
Mohawk Valley Railway (4%s of 
1941), and Consolidated Dearborn 
(common), which the firm be- 
lieves offer attractive possibilities 
at current levels. Copies of these 


circulars may be had upon request 
from Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Dear Mr. Noyes:— 


$200,000 to $2,000,000. 


depending on price; or at 3% net 
if price is unusually attractive. 

Your customers must indeed 
have faith in New York City real 
estate to be willing to make such 
a large investment for such a 
modest return. 

We know that you also have a 
great deal of faith in New York 
real estate because we know that 
every so often you buy another 
real estate parcel. However, we 
are aware too, that you have 
made investments in many real 
estate bonds representing an in- 
terest in the mortgages and equi- 
ties of New York real estate prop- 
erties. 

It seems to us that the own- 
ership of these securities is even 
more desirable than the physical 
ownership of the properties. At 











least the liquidity of your invest- 
ment is more pronounced in the 
bonds. 

True, you would not be the sole 
owner of the property or have 
the sole control of it, but neither 
have you that control when you 
rent out your property on a net 
iease for 99 years. In that case 
you merely collect your ground 
rent while as a bondholder you 
collect your interest and amorti- 
zation. 

As a matter of fact there have 
been quite a few cases where con- 


zentrated efforts on individual is-. 


sues have resulted in either the 
entire ownership of the property, 
or in at least the management and 
control of the operations of the 
property. 

In one part of your advertise- 
ment you state that if the price is 
unusually attractive you would 
be willing to give back a lease 
with terms to give your customer 
a yield of only 3%. 

We al! know that after World 
War I real estate values in the 
City of New York rose very sharp- 
ly because of the curtailment of 
construction during the War and 
the subsequent lack of living and 
commercial space. Assuming 
there is a recurrence of this situ- 
ation after this War, what good 
will the enhancement of the value 
of the property you purchase be, 


An Open Letter To Charles F. Noyes, Head Of The 
Most Outstanding Real Estate Firm In New York City 


The other day in the New York “Times,” your firm, Charles F. 
Noyes Co., Inc., ran a large advertisement in which you stated that 
you ‘had a special client seeking free and clear properties valued at 


You further stated that you will lease back property to seller 
or to any AAI tenant at 6% to 7% © 








saddled with a 3% lease? On 
the other hand, the rise in values 
of properties securing real estate 
bond issues might very well act in 
favor of these securities. Loans 
that are now selling at large dis- 
counts might conceivably be re- 
financed at such a price as to 
make the securities worth more 
than double their present value. 

Another advantage in _ real 
estate securities is the’ amorti- 
zation requirements of the mort- 
gage securing the bonds. Opera- 
tion of sinking funds and the con- 
tinual reduction of the mortgage 
is bound to make the remaining 
bonds more valuable. As an ex- 
ample, only last week in this 
column we pointed out that in the 
single year ending Aug., 1943 the 
sinking fund of the Hotel Lexing- 
ton was equal to almost 10% of 
the funded debt. The interest rate 
on these bonds is still 4% but be- 
cause of these large sinking fund 
operations the bid on these bonds 
today is 72%, compared with 37% 
a year ago. Last week we stated 
that since June 1942, the funded 


debt of this hotel was reduced | 
from $3,900,000 to $3,445,800 and | 


that there was $62,000 of funds 


still unexpended in the sinking | 
fund. Since the brief time that | 


article was written, the manage- 
ment purchased quite a few addi- 
tional bonds at 66%. (They buy 
the bonds ex-stock and the stock 
has a value of $5 per share. © This 
would mean the bondholder ac- 
tually receives a price of 73% for 
for his combined securities.) We 
can, therefore, conclude that the 
outstanding issue has been fur- 
ther materially reduced. Con- 
tinuation of these large sinking 
funds must of a certainty make 
this security more and more 
valuable. A current yield of over 
544% is obtainable. You own an 
equal share in 67% of the equity 
with each bond you buy and have 
a pretty good chance for enhance- 
ment of value of your purchase 
with a reasonable certainty of the 
interest payments on your bonds 
continuing and the possibility of 
a dividend on the stock. 

(Note: Securities on this prop- 








PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN=°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 


Boston 





¢ 


New York Milwaukee 

















Pacific Coast 
Securities 


WYETH & Co. 


‘Since 1893’ 
LOS ANGELES 








NEW YORK 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 











DALLAS 


SRA OE OR TIE ALLE ES LOTTI DTI I, 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 








ST. LOUIS 








Associated Electric 
Company 


444s & 5s 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 











STIX & Co. 


SAINT LOWIS 
OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














* 


New York Stock Exchange 





Tel: Digby 4-4950 





TRADING SPECIALISTS IN 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


—MEMBERS— 


40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


* 


New York Curb Exchange 





Bell Teletype NY 1-953 














erty are now traded as a unit of 
an $800 mortgage bond, a $200 in- 
come debenture note and 15 
shares of stock. When the mort- 
gage bonds are reduced te $2,400,- 
000—originally $3,120,000 and 
now reduced to $2,758,160 — the 
amount applicable to sinking 
fund is limited to $48,000 per an- 
num. If the past year’s sinking 
fund of $330,261 continues, the 
possibility of dividends on the 
stock is apparent.) 

All in all, it seems to us that 
New York Real Estate Mortgage . 
bonds are more desirable to pur- 
chase than the actual properties, 
We do, however, Mr. Noyes, ap- 
preciate your faith in New York 
real estate and are inclined to 
agree with you. 
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List of 
September Railroad Hearings 


Copy on request 


VILAS & HICKEY | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 oh 


New York 5, N. Y. 











61 Broadway 
_Taephone—Digby 4- 4933 





Defaulted Railroad Bonds 


and 


Railroad Reorganization Securities 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Bell Taletype-—-NY i 310 

















There Must Be Ko Boitlenecks meventiall Pest- 


War Flow Of Capital, Declares J. Ni. Whipple | | 


There must be no bottlenecks preventing capital from flowing | 
to every legitimate purpose after the war, Jay N. Whipple of Chicago, 
President of the Investment Bankers Association of America, said 
yesterday (Sept. 1) in speaking at the annual convention in Cincin- 


nati of the National Association of Securities. Commissioners. 


“There 


can be no progréss without. venture capital,’ Mr. Whipple said, 


adding that “the jobs which we* 


must have ready for returning 
servicemen depend on industry 
getting the capital it needs for 
its post- war 
rea d just- 
ment.” 


The invest- 
ment bankers’ 
War __ service 


has been to 
devote its pro- 
fessional ex- 
perience to tne 
Treasury’s 
War Bond 
drives, which 
the IBA Pres- 
ident said was 
the most di- 
rect way dur- 
ing the war 
for the busi- 
ness to con- 
tribute to a 
sound econ- 
omy after the war. “An army of 
new investors has arisen. through 
this financing to back the armies 
in the field,” Mr. Whipple said. 
“This, together with the broad 
diffusion of income and. wealth 
has created a great number of 
potential capitalists.” 


These. individual investors, he 
said, will be the most important 
source of capital for industry to 
use in converting its facilities, 
building new plants and rehabil- 
itating equipment after the war. 
This is because the heavy tax 
burdens on corporations prevent 
them from plowing back earnings 
which has been the normal source 
of a great deal of their capital 
in the past. High taxes, he said, 
had also restricted the ability of 
wealthy individuals to furnish 





Jay N. Whipple 








capital in the large amounts that 
will be needed after the war. 
Mr. Whipple added: “All the 
elements of prosperity and na- 
tional well-being will be present 
when peace comes. Their proper 
integration and control is a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity and intelli- 
gence of all the people. The an- 
swer to this challenge will deter- 


-|mine whether or not capitalism 


and freedom. of enterprise, which 
have built this country, can be 
preserved, or whether we will 


turn to communism, socialism, or | 


, 9? 


some other ‘isms. 


J. A. Ritchie Adds 
MacKinnon, Mcintyre 


J. A. Ritchie Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
St., New York City, announce that 
Donald Allan MacKinnon and 
Kieran A. McIntyre have become 
associated with the firm. Messrs. 
MacKinnon and McIntyre have 
for a number of years been asso- 
ciated with Bondex, Inc., the for- 
mer as Vice-President and the lat- 
ter as Ohio representative. 


Denv. & Rio Grande Offers 


Interesting Situation 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 
4s of 1936 offer. an interesting 
situation, according to a circular 
just issued by Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained upon 
request from Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust. 

















OFFERINGS WANTED | 





Dominican Republic 61/2s, 1940-1949 . 
Norfolk & Southern 5s, 1941 +4 
Missouri Pacific 514s, Serials 

lowa Central 5s, 1938 | 
GUDE, WINMILL & Co. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


One Wail Street 
Telephone Digby 4-7060 








New York 
Teletype NY 1-955 











Railroad 


Reorganization of the Soo has» 
been most drastic, fixed charges 


only $53,400 (interest on equip- 
ment trust certificates) with in- 
terest on both new mortgages 
placed on a contingent basis. The 
plan calls for $8.1 million of new 
Ist mortgage Income 4\%s, 1971 
and $20.1 million of general 
mortgage Income 4s, 1991. Total 
charges including interest and 
Sinking Fund, will total $1.3 mil- 
‘lion annually. 

No analysis of the Soo would be 
|complete were we to omit from 
(consideration two relatively re- 
cent developments; namely, 1, 
rather sharp tariff reductions as 
between Canada and the United 
States arising from delivery of 
lend lease material to be trans- 
ported to the fighting fronts and 
2, probable changes in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture policies 
whereby, to feed the starving pop- 
ulations of Europe and Asia, some 
30 to 40 million acres may well be 
returned to cultivation for a 
period of at least five years. 

In the light of these two de- 
velopments coinciding with the 
war period, any study of depres- 
sion earnings of this road is mean- 
ingless, although it should be 
noted that average earnings avail- 
able for charges: for the period 
1933-1939 were $702,000 annually; 
(included in this period is a 
deficit for the year 1938, $214 
thousand). Obviously in the light 
of such limited average annual 
earning power, the only new se- 
curity justly entitled to invest- 
ment consideration would be the 
new Ist mortgage Income 44s. 
However with a _ fundamental 
change having already taken place 
and likely to continue for a period 
of five years or thereabouts, 
(lower Canadian tariffs plus the 
return of sizeable areas to cultiva- 
tion) the outlook has been com- 
pletely altered and the junior 
securities now possess consider- 
able speculative appeal. 


In fact, earnings available for 
fixed charges have risen sharply 
since 1939, reaching $1.9 million 
in 1940, $2.1 million in 1941 and 
$3.7 million in 1942, after deduct- 
ing in each instance $250,000 for 
the Capital Fund. For the first 
six months of 1943 the Soo re- 
ported an increase of 135% in net 
operating income ($1.6 million as 





Securities 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Despite a last minute appeal which admittedly threatens a pos- 
sible delay in the Soo reorganization, there is reason to expect a dis- 
missal of such an appeal by September 7th, which represents 40 days 
subsequent to the original appeal date as required by law. Should 
the Court dismiss the appeal as anticipated, this should pave the way 
for the delivery of the new securities by the year end. 





being reduced from $6.6 million to | 











We maintain net trading 
markets in ail issues of 


Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R. R. Co. 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: N¥ 1-2050 











MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(iw reorganization) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 


1932 
1934 
1949 
1962 











AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





i ierialicisiemmnainnl 
| 
| 





Aluminium Ltd. Common 
Brown Company 
| Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. | 
| Noranda Mines, Ltd. | 
|Kerr Addison Gold Mines, Ltd. | 
| Sun Life Assurance Co. | 
Fanny Farmer, Ltd. | 


HART SMITH & C0. 


ig a St., N. ¥.5 ie 








Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








St. Louis, San Francisco 
Railroad 


Report of Reorganization 


Plan sent upon Request. 


Raymond Ce 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 














paid upon consummation of the 
reorganization, expected by the 
end of 1943, and 2, the company’s 
cash position has greatly improved 
as a consequence of the increase 
in war traffic. Some of the Soo’s 
war swollen cash may well be 
applied to retire some of these 








Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 | 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








compared with $692,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago.) 
For the entire year 1943 it is more 
than likely that earnings will ex- 
ceed those of 1942 by at least 25% 
despite rescission of the 1942 rate 
rise for 7% months, and despite 
anticipated higher wage costs for 
both operating and non-operating 
personnel. 


First Mortgage Income 4s, 
1971. This particular issue sell- 
ing currently at 75 would appear 
definitely undervalued on the 
basis of average earnings as previ- 
ously indicated, let alone on re- 
cent high earnings. In fact they 
are definitely cheap even on the 
basis of post-war earnings of $2.2 
million as estimated. The Income 
444s are a first mortgage on the 
company’s property with the usual 
safeguards set up to protect the 
issue against future dilution. Ad- 
ditionally the bond is attractive on 
two counts; 1, Nine points of ac- 
cumulated interest since January 
1, 1941, date of the plan, will be 
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bonds, with resultant market 
stimulus. These bonds are fully 
cumulative. When the company 
disburses the nine points interest 
prior to the year end as expected, 
it will be a return of principal, a 
marked advantage to investors in 
the current period of high tax 
rates. Excluding the nine points, 
a current return of 6% is afforded 
through purchase of this partic- 
ular issue. 


General Mortgage Income 4s, 
1991. Ot levels of 42, at which 
price—ignoring 8 points accum- 
ulated interest—a yield of over 
10% is afforded, these junior 
bonds afford unusual speculative 
opportunities. The fact that the 
bonds are non-cumulative weak- 
ens their fundamental status some- 
what. This factor however would 
appear to be offset by the overall 
coverage on the bonds in recent 
years, 1.57 times in 1940, 1.79 times 
in 1941, 3.04 times in 1942 and ina 
normal post-war year, without 
making any adjustments whatever 
for possible retirements of either 
any first mortgage Income 4%%s or 
general Income 4s, such coverage 
should be in excess of 1.75 times. 
As in the case of the Ist mortgage 


(Continued on page 918) 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


Pennsylvania Electric Company 


Considerable national as 


well as local 


interest centered. in 


| Monday’s sale of $7,500,000 Pennsylvania Electric Co. securities. The 
| $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds were awarded to Salomon Bros. & | 
|Hutzler syndicate and the $3,500,000 series “B” preferred stock was | 


taken by a group headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
Issuance of the new securities arises from the effectuation of a) 
| horse-trade between Pennsylvania Electric and United Gas Improve- | 


|ment in pursuance of an integra-» 


tion program developed by the re- 
| spective companies with and by 
the approval of the SEC. 
The principal transfers involved 
‘are the acquistion by Pennsyl- 


'vania Electric of all the common | 
| stock of Erie County Electric, a) 


| UGI subsidiary, and the acquisi- 
| tion by UGI of the common stock 
|of Eastern Shore Public Service 
Co. In its findings, the SEC 
stated: 

“Basically, the transactions 
here proposed are an exchange of 
properties between two holding 
companies, each owning a prop- 
erty which, from an integration 
standpoint, more logically belongs 
to the other.” 

Included in the proceedings is 
| the acquisition by Pennsylvania 
Electric of the assets and fran- 
chises of Keystone Public Service 
Co. Proceeds of the sale of new 

securities, together with other 

funds, wil be used for payments 
to UGI for Erie County Electric 
common, redemption on Oct. 1 of 
| Keystone Public Service 5s, 1978, 
| and for the redemption of all out- 
| standing 5% preferred stock of 
| Erie County Electric. 
| Giving effect to the proposed 
_financing, Pennsylvania Electric’s 
| Capitalization will consist of $38,- 
| 020,000 funded debt and $6,900,000 
|of preferred stock. Net plant ac- 
count is reported at $70,288,000 
| with working capital amounting 
| to $2,380,000. 
For the 12 months ended June 
30, 1943, net available earnings 
| Were approximately four times 
interest charges, 3.15 times in- 
terest and preferred require- 
ments and 11 times preferred 
charges alone. 

The Company’s principal busi- 
ness is the production, transmis- 
sion, distribution and sale of elec- 
tricity, such revenues amounting 
to 97.68% of the total. Territory 
served is located in Wes ern 
Pennsylvania and extends fiom 
the Maryland line northward to 
Lake Erie. . Area served is ap- 
proximately 9,000 square miles 
and the population about 850,000. 

Pennsylvania Electric issues are 
tax-free in Pennsylvania. 

a % Ao 

Raiph T. Senter, President of 

Philadelphia Transportation Com- 











} 





pany, was all over the lot at the! 
Company’s two-day outing held) 
last week at Willow Grove Park. | 
Tribute was paid to 1,002 em-| 
ployes serving in the armed| 
torces. An improvement of 18% | 
in the Company’s safety record | 
was reported by Senter, which, he | 
said, was attained in the face of} 
heavy war-time travel on all) 
lines. Women operators are now | 
snaking the big streamlines over) 
many of the congested downtown | 
routes. | 

3: % % 

Pennsylvania dealers are not! 
optimistic about any great in- 
crease in investment inquiries un-| 
til after the smoke of Uncle Sam’s 
double-barreled September offen- 
sive has cleared away. Many an 
individual, already = scribbling) 
away on the Revenue Depart-| 
ment’s work-sheet, is wondering | 
where he is going to get the ‘poke’ | 
to pass along to the Tax Collector | 
on September 15. Coincidentally | 
with this worrisome circumstance, 
the all-out “Back the Attack’’ | 
tond Drive opens September 9. | 
The State quota has been set at 
$1,071,000,000. Local goals have 
been announced as _ follows: 
Philadelphia, $490,000,000; Mont- 
gomery County, $23,139,000; Del- 
aware County, $20,968,000; 
Chester County, $8,562,000. 

The best and most logical course 
of procedure, dealers agree, is to) 
get behind the Bond Drive, push it | 
over the top and get back to busi- 
ness. 

“Little Syndicate,’ a roving 
group of golfers whose member- 
ship is composed principally of) 
Philadelphia brokers and dealers, | 
held its fifth meeting of its 
thirteenth season. last Friday at! 
Gulf Mills. A four-day safari to) 
an undisclosed destination over | 
Columbus Day holiday will com- | 
plete the year’s activities. Earl 
B. Putnam, Jr., Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of Otis & Co., man- 
ages and directs the group’s af- 
fairs in a tolerantly accepted 
OGPU fashion. 

ms a me 


The August doldrums . were 
somewhat relieverd in the latter 
part of the month by showers of 
trading tickets as approximately 

(Continued on page 907) 


| series 
| These 
| services of experience and time 
| will be forthcoming for the dura- 
| tion of the War, and should place 


Pennsylvania Municipals 


By WALTER A. SCHMIDT 


The feeling of confidence which existed at the beginning of 1943 
has already proven to be a reality rather than mere wishful thinking. 
The successful completion of the African and Sicily Campaigns, the 
terrific day and night bombing in all parts of the Axis countries, 
the failure of the 1943 German offensive in Russia which has instead 
turned into a victorious Russian offensive, the decay of Mussolini 


and Italy as major military op-® 


ponents, the placing of Japan on 
the defense in all points of the 
Pacific, are all accomplishments 
of the teamwork and unification 
of the Allied armed forces. These 
favorable developments against 
tough enemies are forerunners of 
an ever increasing series of de- 
ieats which the Axis populations 
are bound to suffer until they 
reach the final stage of no choice 
except unconditional surrender. 

All of these examples of prog- 
ress can only be directly in pro- 
portion with the role which in- 
dustry and the financial interests 
have played in producing and 
financing our overwhelming su- 
periority in quality and quantity 
of all varieties of fighting equip- 
ment. This historic performance 
is all the more remarkable when 
it is realized that it has been ac- 
complished in the face of regula- 
tions of the American people in 
their mode of living; the favoring 
of labor despite adverse  per- 
formances of labor leaders; the 
bugaboo of renegotiation of con- 
tracts and large corporate taxes; 
the desire for reduction of indi- 
vidual initiative and other bruised 
spots of the home front. 

The principal duty of banks and 
investment bankers and brokers 
will be its continuance of assist- 
ance to the Treasury Department 
in successfully providing the 


| colossal amount of money to pay 
| the cost of the war, in each of the 


of bond 
generously 


selling drives. 
contributed 


our corps of workers in the cate- 
gory of an essential industry. 


Despite these efforts, and with 


| reduced numbers of salesmen and 


total personnel, investment bank- 
ers and brokers are surprising 
themselves by having probably 
the best year in net profit since 
1936. While not great, the indus- 
try is at least experiencing a 
period of relief from red figures 
and can visualize with more cer- 
tainty having sufficient capital in- 
tact to carry on into post-war 
period ahead. 

Thus far 1943 has seen sporadic 
markets in the various kinds of 
securities, particularly municipal 


and railroad bonds and the stock | 
market itself. The municipal mar- 











ket, for example, early in Janu- 
ury started to become inactive 
and continued in that state in an- 
ticipation of the huge war loan 
drive scheduled for early April. 
There was liquidation by large 
and small financial institutions of 
blocks of low-yielding premium 
municipal bonds to provide them 
with funds to buy the 2% and 
24%% U. S. Government issues. 
These were slowly absorbed with 
Dow Jones municipal averages 
rising from a 2.27% basis on 
January 1 to a 2.18% basis on 
April 1. It seemed almost simul- 
taneously with the opening of the 
April drive that municipal prices 
and activity advanced, until on 
July 1 the averages reached 1.92% 
basis. The activity again dried 
up and inactivity still exists with 
a renewal of institutional liquida- 
tion prior to the September war 
loan campaign. The averages are 
now at a 1.88% basis. These high 
.evels are probably explained by 
the fact that municipals provide 
the best net return of quality se- 
curities, compared with the cop- 
porate equivalent of taxable se- 
curities. After the war loan drive 
opens up on September 9, close 
attention will again be given to 
the municipal market to observe 
if activity and prices repeat their 
strong performances of April. 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
ponds have followed the upward 
price movements of the general 
market municipal issues. Com- 
paratively few offerings of the 
better known cities have appeared 
«und when bids are desired the 
bonds sell at full prices. This is 
also relatively true of the bonds 
of communities in the anthracite 
district. The Delaware’ River 
Bridge (Philadelphia - Camden) 
Refunding Issue 2.70% due 
1973/46 offered July 14, at 102 to 
yield 2.61% were heavily pur- 
chased locally by trust and pri- 
vate investors. After continuous- 
ly selling above the original of- 
fering price the market has 
settled down again to 102%, which 
should result in increased buying 
again by permanent investors. 
Total offerings of Pennsylvania 
issues at the present time total 
about $5,500,000, of which total 
about $1,800,000 are Philadelphia 
bonds. 

(Continued on page 907) 
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(Continued fr 


The Refunding Plan by ex-| 
change of the City of Philadelphia | 
for the various optional issues! 
Which has been going on since} 
October 1942 has stirred up the} 
market considerably. Of a total| 
of $160,000,000 outstanding which 
were exchangeable, to date about 
$63,800,000 have been deposited 
for exchange. Long-term Phila- 
aelphia bonds are selling at 
reasonably high levels, but could 
vo higher in relationship to the 
market prices of the other largest 
cities in the country except New 
York City. The 1% City Wage 
Tax has greatly improved the 
City’s credit position, combined 
with the good fiscal management 
which present city officials and 
the Sinking Fund Committee are 
providing. 

Municipal houses studied care- 
fully their bidding ideas on the 


$5,800,000 Philadelphia School | 
District 14%% bonds due 1944 to 
1963, inclusive, which sold on 


Aug. 25. The public offering was 
made at prices from .40% to 1.50% 
basis which was of unusual inter- 
est to the houses who had care- 
fully watched the sale. 

The recent elimination of the 
4 mills State Tax on personal 
property, reduces from a total of| 
8 mills to the remaining 4 mills 
County Tax on out-of-state se- 
curities. This means that out- 
of-state securities taxable for 
personal property are 50% more 
attractive taxwise to Pennsylvania 
buyers than previously. For ex- 
ample, out-of-state issues yielding 
2.40% become a 2.00% return or 
a 5.40% yield becomes a 5.00% 
return, instead of a net yield of | 
1.60% and 4.60% respectively be- 
fore the state 4 Mills Tax was 
discontinued. 

Indications of the character of 
business which securities houses 
will probably experience in the 
post-war period are beginning to 
appear on the horizon. With an) 
estimated fifty million holders of 
U. S. Government securities com- 
pared with about two million after 
World Wax I, obviously there will 
ve a large potential market. Even 
though many investors believe 
they themselves know more about 
securities than during the 1929 








om page 906) 

era, there are still 
who think they are purchasing 
into the aircraft industry when 
they buy Seaboard Air Line se- 
curities. This clearly spotlights 
the responsibility which the secu- 
rities industry has in guiding the 
investing public throughout the 
War and into the post-war period. 
As high-grade securities as pos- 
sible should be sold to investors 
at all times on the proper basis 
of diversification. Probably no 
business has been as hard hit as 
the investment bankers and 
brokers during the past 12 years. 
Those who remain today are still 
in business because of their 


those today 


proven ability, integrity, and dili-| 


gence. They are deserving of the 
confidence of the investing pub- 
lic to attempt to guide them into 
the unpredictable future. 

It seems obvious that industry 
will have a major problem of fi- 
nancing itself from their tre- 


mendous war effort back to their | 


normal peace type of production. 
Excess profit taxes and renegotia- 
tion of contracts will probably 
eliminate cash reserves 
would otherwise be available par- 
tially for these purposes. Prob- 
ably underwriting and _  distri- 
buting organizations will be put 


to a severe test in helping indus-_| 
tury raise the necessary money for | 
this huge job. The present man-| 


power shortage will be greatly 


repaired by the return from the 
armed forces of the majority of | 
About the | 


their pre-war staffs. 
only major internal problem not 
ironed out is the question of com- 
pulsory competitive bidding for 


types of new issues. There 
has been ample’ opportunity 
to observe the merits of 


competitive bidding and as far as 


we can judge it helps no one. We} 


which | 


|sought to even up their frac- 


| generally accepted market for the 


see small permanent benefits to! 
the issuing company, none to the’ 


investing public, and neither to 
the large underwriting houses nor 
the small distributors. 


Let’s all pull together and 


thereby win the War as soon as| 


possible. 


We can then look to-| 


ward a reasonably normal peace | 


without power politics, 
cracies, 
lives of people. 
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(Continued from page 906) | 


100,000 stockholders of 
Gas Improvement Co. 


United 
common 


tional distributions of Phila- 
delphia Electric and Public Ser- 
vice Corp. of New Jersey. The 


tractions is one point away from 
the last recorded sale of round 
amounts. In self-defense and in 
order to lessen the leg-work, 
many dealers make their own 
primary markets, trusting that 
buying and selling orders will ap- 
proximately balance. Net result 
is turning out to be a lot of ser- 
vice for a fishcake. 
Definite shares of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. new 
common stock will probably be 
issued this month. Dealer in- 
terest is widening in this op- 
erating company equity. Pro 
forma earnings for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1943, are 
reported at $2.11 per share. 
Selling at approximately six 
times earnings, with net prop- 
erty equivalent to $15 per share, 
the stock would seem to hold 
possibilities of appreciation. 





Personals 

Summer bachelors along Walnut 
Street have banded togethér in a 
small informal group known as 
the WOWS. (Worn-out Wolves.) | 
Charlies (“WOW”) Wallingford, 
EK. H. Rollins & Sons, whose family 
is in Ocean City, has been trying | 


| unsuccessfully since June to get} 


home to cut the grass. Fortunate- 





William K. Hartzell, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and L. Wister| 
Randolph, Stroud & Co., are| 
among the twenty Philadelphians | 
owning stock in the Philadelphia | 
National League Ball Club. 





Phila. Traders Ass’n 
Nominees For Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The an- 
nual meeting and election of Of- 
ficers and Governors of the In- 
vestment Traders Association of 








Russell M. Dotts 


George J. Muller 


Philadelphia will be held on Fri- | 
| day, Oct. 1, 1943 at a time and | 
| place to be announced later by the 


Committee on Arrangements. l 


The Nominating Committee, 
composed of Harold Nash, H. N. 
Nash & Co., Chairman; Floyd 
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a 5 . 2 -ly, the drought has obligingly | Justice, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Post-War Currency Problems’: A Swedish View 32.00 off his lawn. |Frank McKee, C. C. Collings & | 


| Co.; 


An analysis of the American and English official currency | 
stabilization plans appeared in the Swedish publication “Ekonomisk | 
Tidskrift” for June, 1943. Prepared by Klas Book, one of the leading | 
economists of Sweden, the main features of the proposals put for- | 
ward by Dr. Harry D. White, Director of the Division of Monetary | 
Research, of the United States Treasury Department, and by Lord 


Bob McCook, in Buckley | 
Brothers’ New York “look-out” 
office, is reportedly lonesome. 

* 


Vice-President E. J. 


William Ward, Sheridan, | 
Bogan & Co.; and Wallace Run- | 
yan, Janney & Co., have selected | 


the following slate for officers and | 
'governors for the 1943-44 term.) 


There are to be six governors | 


Dolphin & Co., Inc. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 








Davis, | 






| elected for a term of three years | 








Keynes, a noted British economist | 


Rambo, Keen, Close & Ke ’ 
director of the Bank of England, | se rner, a 


and adviser to the British Treas- | 
ury, were described. Mr. Book 
arrived at the following conclu- 


sion as to the desirability of cur- | 


rency stabilization in general: 

It appears from a general evalu- 
ation of the plans, according to 
Mr. Book, that both the American 
and English originators have 
given preference to the establish- 
ment of external exchange stabil- 
ity as against the necessity of an 
internal stability in the first place. 
“One cannot but receive the im- 
pression that the originators of 
the plans have made stability of 
exchange rates an end in itself, 
he writes. “By making currency 
stabilization the chief purpose, a 
factor which has not been suffi- 
ciently stressed which ought to be 
considered most important in the 
development of international 
trade, i.e., the establishment of a 
reasonable relationship between 
the values of the various curren- 
cies. Nations which are to par- 
ticipate in the international cur- 
rency organization have further- 
more been given such limited pos- 
sibilities to conduct an indepen- 
dent and effective internal eco- 
nomic policy that it would seem 
only natural if a certain hesitancy 
to join the international clearing 
union, or stabilization fund, would 
result.” 


Otis & Co. Ghjecis | 


To IBA Bidding Stand 


Otis & Co., 
| Cleveland, O., investment bank- 
|ing firm, has sent a letter to all 
| members of the Investment Bank- 
'ers Association of America. op- 
| posing the Association’s stand 
against competitive bidding for 
railroad securities. 

In part the letter read: 

““As members of the Investment 
Bankers Association since its or- 
ganization 31 years ago, we have 
today informed the executive 
committee we believe it has reck- 
lessy compromised the Association 


ICC in the Association’s name. 
“** * * when those who claim 
to represent the leadership of the 
investment banking industry are 
willing to put themselves on rec- 
ord against competition—the cor- 


nerstone of the American business 
system—it is no wonder that the 
Association’s membership is de- 
clining steadily and that the se- 
curities business remains at low 
|ebb even though the country is 
| bulging with idle investment 
funds.” 





Terminal Tower, | 


in deciding that a brief against. 
competitive bidding for railroad’ 
securities should be filed with the’ 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


shore commuter, admits the 55- | 
degree temperature of the ocean | 
holds no appeal for him. He has} 
done his bathing on the beach— | 
and looks it. 
* ke od 

Benjamin A. Brooks, W. H. Bell | 
& Co., usually arrives at the of- 
fice Saturday mornings accom- 
panied by two or three of his 
little group. It is suspected that 
Mrs. B: sends the little Brooklets 
along as hostages against Ben’s 
safe and orderly return. 











“Bondistics”’ | 
Security Adjustment Corpora- 
tion, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. have prepared an attractive 
booklet on ‘“Bondistics,’ which 
they define as the branch of fi- 
nancial science dealing with the 
bonded indebtedness of corpora- 





tions with regard to such bond 


values as they apply to the indi- | 
| McKee, 
| Ethan G. Zuber, Suplee, Yeatman | 


vidual investor’s problems as to 


'and one governor for a term of | 


one year. 


President: 
Janney & Co. 

First Vice President: Russell M. 
Dotts, Bioren & Co. 

Second Vice President: Edmund 


George J. Muller, | 


| 


Kerner. | 
Treasurer: John M. Hudson, | 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Secretary: Frederick S. Fischer, | 
Hendricks & Eastwood. | 


Board of Governors: James T. 
McAtee, Butcher & Sherrerd; 


| James J. Morrissey, Hecker & Co.; 


E. Coit Williamson, Schmidt, 
Poole & Co.; Joseph McNamee, 
Hornblower & Weeks; Carl Lach- 
man, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Floyd 
E. Justice, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Albert Tryder, H,. T. Greenwood 
& Co.; Carl Necker, Moncure Bid- 
die & Co.; M. W. Goodman, Har- 
per & Turner; Paul W. Bodine, 
Drexel & Co.; Richard W. Heward, 
Boenning & Co.; S. K. Phillips, 
Jr., S. K. Phillips & Co.; Frank 
Cc. C. Collings & Co.; 


safety of principal and income | g Co. 


and profit. Contained in _. the 


Any five members of the Asso- 


booklet are interesting analyses} ciation may in writing nominate 


of several situations. 

Copies of this booklet may be 
obtained from Security Adjust- 
ment Corporation. 


| additional candidate or candidates 
for office. Notice of such nomina- 
/tions must be in the hands of the 


| Secretary at least three weeks be- | 


fore the annual meeting. 


id. Davis, Rambo, Keen, Close & || 
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| timists are. today’s. pessimists | greatest danger to speculative 
‘and vice versa. Disregarding| accounts appears. For instead 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets 


charts, by the writer, which 
brings out some such facts as the 
above more clearly than is pos- 
sible within the space available 
here. Reprints of this article, en- 
titled “Redundant Currency vs. 
Gold Measurements as Builders 
of Workable Wages,” are avail- 
able and will be sent upon request 
while they last. 

(Editor’s Note—Requests for re- 


prints referred to above should be | 
E. S. Pillsbury, | 


directed to Mr. 
1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo.) 


— —— 


FRANK CIST, Brewster, Mass. 


In the “Chronicle” of Aug. 26, 
Benjamin M. Anderson discusses 
the important subject of interest 
rates. With the record of many 
gener ations . 
before us we 
should have 
little doubt 
that there is a 
“normal” lev- 
elabout!which 
such rates 
fluctuate and 
to which they 
tend to re- 
turn. In fact, 
if we do not 
insist upon too 
great accuracy 
in the matter, 
compe titiot: 
among inves- 
tors for the 
best income 
from their 
money must 
tend, in the very long run, to 
make net yields on all types of 
investment, including real estate 
and stocks as well as bonds and 
commercial paper, run about the 
same. The level of this yield must 
be governed by demand for and 
supply of funds; although certain 


Frank Cist 





The Future Of Interest Rates 
(Continued from page 903) 
salient points involved without 
having to build from the ground 
up. 

Dr. Anderson finds five sesia| 
ef capital. From his description, 
it is evident that the first four 
are savings: the subdividing be- 
ing done on the basis of the 
sources of the savings only, so 
that for the purpose of our analy- 
sis there are just two sources of 
eapital, “A’’ Savings, and “B” New 
Bank Money. 

Dr. Anderson says “. . . . Cap- 
ital created by expanding bank 
credit means a dollar-for-dollar 
increase in debt with the growth 
of capital. From this viewpoint, 
if from no other, it is obviously 
the source of capital to be used 
most cautiously.” 

Dr. Anderson concludes that the 
“A” type of capital is safe in 
every respect; in short, he finds it 
fool-proof, so far as inflation is 
concerned. On the other hand, he 
finds that “B” type of capital 
needs watching against over-ex- 
pansion of credit, or inflation. 
Nevertheless, he says, “It must be 
recognized that, held within lim- 
its, this is a real source of addi- 
tional capital, and that properly 
handled, it is a safe source of cap- 
ital.” 

Of course capital that reflects 
a dollar-for-dollar increase of 
debt is borrowed capital, what- 
ever you call it. However, it will 
take care of your payroll just as 
well as if it were your own money, 
and if such borrowed capital rep- 
resents savings deposited with a 
bank, or otherwise made avail- 
able at a fair rental, such capital 
may be just as constructive and 
serve the purpose of enabling you 
to build up your business jus. 
as well as if it were your own. 

But now suppose this borrowed 
capital is created by a bank au- 
thorized to issue I. O. U.’s signed 
by Uncle Sam. Is such capital 
better or worse, or the equivalent 
of capital originating in private 
savings? 

The answer to that is that the 
injection of such money is disas- 
trous primarily because it jettisons 
supply and demand interest rates 
forthwith. When you thus disrupt 
supply and demand rentals for 
money, you likewise jettison sup- 
ply and demand rentals for prop- 
erty that money buys. Likewise. 
when that is done, the sale value 
of such property is also- inter- 
fered with, for rental and salc 
values are closely linked. 

We could continue this analysi: 
and show that what Dr. Anderson 
calls “New Bank Money,” and 
elsewhere “Bank Credit Capital,’ 
has disrupted supply and demand 
control of industry in U. S. A. and 
muddled prices generally to where 
the perpetuation of the private 
enterprise system itself is endan- 
gered. We could also show that 
in Britain, where fiduciary cur- 
rency is held within actual needs 
for circulation, wage rates are 
much more consistent; while real 
estate, which is down flat here, in 
Britain has doubled and in some 
cases quadrupled in value during 
this period of war _ inflation; 
which, even at that, is far less 
perilous over there than here. 

In conclusion, it is evident that 
our current $80,000,000,000 of 
bank deposits and the $18,000,- 
000,000 in circulation, totaling 
$58.000.000.000 of non-interest 
bearing government liabilities, 
multiplied about tenfold since 
our adcption of limitless cur- 
rency, is little less of a 
menace to cur general pros- 
perity than has been the billions 
of bushels of corn, wheat, and 
bales cf cotton, accumulated by 
governmert. to the growers of 
these several crops. The farmers 
seem to be gctting ready to ditch } 
this hardicap. Is it not time for 
business neople to awaken to the| 
danvers they face? 

The “Chronicle’s”’ 
sue contains 
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types of investment may expe- 
rience some especial demand or 
supply independent of other 
types. Thus the yield. on short 
verm paper tends to be lower than 
yn longer term paper, to vary in- 
versely with the yield on equities 
and so on. Rediscountable paper, 
bonds “legal” for trustees or sav- 
ings banks, have their special 
markets. 

In abnormal times abnormal 
rates prevail. The present is ab- 
10rmal. Government policies have 
induced an abnormal supply of 
‘oanable funds on the one hand 
aus the abnormally low commer- 
‘ial demand for loans on the other. 
3oth factors tend to reduce rates. 
Mr. Anderson performs an im- 
»ortant service in pointing out 
‘hat these abnormally low rates 
xannot continue and he makes 
timely suggestions as to what we 
2an do about it. After all, eco- 
nomic laws are not passed by leg- 
islative bodies at the behest of 
unscrupulous and greedy capital- 
ists. They are natural laws and 
they are mostly discovered only 
after long and painful experience. 
These laws cannot be evaded. But 
vainful experiences in the future 
can be avoided or mitigated as 
we study and profit by wisdom 
gained from the past. And that 
is where the economist comes in. 


Attractive Possibilities 


Federal Water & Gas Company 
offers attractive possibilities at 


current levels, according to an in- 
teresting circular issued by J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
request, 


To Form LaGrange & Co. 


M. Ronald Brukenfeld, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
David Igelheimer, and Frank C. 
LaGrange, will form the Stock 
Exchange firm of LaGrange & 
Co., with offices at 60 Beaver St., 


an article with N. Y. City, as of Sept. 20. 


'a passing nod. When August 








Walter Whyte | sentiment and looking at the|of going straight up such 
| 


Says 


|Second stage of market cycle 
‘now approaching. Look for 
isharp reaction followed by 
| substantial advance. 


Ry WALTER WHYTE 


| Lots of things happened in 
|August but the market didn’t 
|give any of them more than 


began it found the market 
wallowing in a trough into 
which it fell during the last 
week of July.. As the month 
ends it finds it in the same 
trough, if not wallowing, then 
certainly snoring. 
ok ok ok 

In the last week of July the 
market, as measured by the 
Dow industrial averages, was 
about 144. The following 
week, news reports and peace 
interpretations, drove _ it 
down some 10 points to about 
134. During August the mar- 
ket fluctuated roughly be- 
tween 134 and 139 with 
volume becoming smaller as 
the days passed by. 


* ok 


As this is being written the 
market is about 136. with 
volume beginning to show a 
slight inclination to increase 
as prices move fractionally 
upwards. But the sum total 
of August is one of frustra-| 
tion. | 

Bg ok Be 


* 





Sentiment at present is | 
very fluid. Yesterday’s op-| 





NASD Appeals SEG | dries up and interest dries up|roughly at 136. 


Rule On Unlisted Bonds 


The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc., has ap- 
pealed the ruling of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
admitting to unlisted trading 
privileges on the New York Curb 
Exchange certain bonds of Cen- 
tral Power & Light and Kentucky 
Utilities. Extension of trading 
privileges were granted by the 
SEC on application of the New 
York Curb Exchange. 

The NASD petition was based 
on what was declared an “erro- 
neous definition of the vicinity of 
the New York Curb,” which was 
listed as the states of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The Association 
contended that “vicinity” meant 
one hour’s commuting distance 
from New York City; the area of 
the city itself, or an area whose 
boundaries are equidistant be- 
tween New York and the next 
nearest cities in which are located 
securities exchanges. 


Phila. Transportation 
Situation Interesting 

The consolidated 3-6s due 2039 
of Philadelphia Transportation 
Company offer an interesting sit- 
uation at the present time accord- 
ing to a descriptive circular pre- 
pared by Stroud & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 123 South Broad Street,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Copies of this 
circular discussing the situation 


may be had from the firm upon}. 





request, 


' the 


market 


cold-bloodedly | 


markets have a vicious habit 


‘certain things become ap-|of suddenly cracking wide 


parent. 


The market has al-| 


open sucking in not only the 


|ready completed one pattern | new crop of optimists but do- 


in advancing from about 92) 
(mid-1942) to about 148 in 
July 1943. In this phase one | 


did not need to have special | 


then buy stocks; almost any | 
stock bought during that) 
period would have brought 
nice profits. 

During the latter phase of 
the cycle that old ‘“debbil” in- 
flation came to the fore. 
Wheat, for example, ad- 
vanced from 60c to $1.40; lard 
from 5e to 15c. Other com- 
modities tied up with the cost 
of living also kept in step. 
The result was a rush out of 
money into goods and stocks. 
The end of such a cycle was 
obvious. For even if the 
commodity markets did not 
break wide open the more 
volatile stock market, which 
always has a larger public 
following, did. 

se 


ok ok 


After a break of approxi- 
mately 15 points it is normal 
for the market to go into a 
period of dullness accom- 
panied by funereal wails of 
about how much lower “it is 
sure to go.” This phase once 
completed is followed by the 
second cycle. This one usual- 
iy sees the market fail to fol- 
low through on bullish indi- 
eations but lest that be com- 
forting to the bulls, it also 
fails to follow through on 
bearish indications. Volume 


with it. Out of such condi- 
tions comes the makings of 
the beginning of the second 
phase. 


sk 


Once this period of dullness 
is over the market usually 
goes into a period of false 
moves. As this is being writ- 
ten, prices are beginning to 
advance fractionally and vol- 
ume, the indicator of popular 
following, is also showing a 
tendency to step up. I have 
little doubt but that, if that 
continues for say another day 
or so, the pessimists will re- 
tire muttering in their beards 
and the optimists will come 
out of hiding with resounding 
“T told you so’s.” 

* % 


It is at this point that the 


* * 
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ing it so rapidly that even the 
pessimists have little oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of 
the decline. ‘This condition 


| knowledge to pick his stocks.| usually forces longs to sell 
|All one needed was to know | stocks 
‘the trend of the market and | 


hurriedly, so what 
starts out to be a minor set- 
back frequently ends up ina 
real crack. The new crop of 
‘disappointed bulls turns to 
‘the short side—at least it has 
‘every intention of doing so 
‘once a rally comes. And the 
stage is set for the real ac- 
tion of the second phase. 

* sie * 


The market instead of just 
rallying goes up and up and 
under certain conditions may 
even better the highs of the 
previous bull market, being 
‘fed as it is by shorts running 
lo cover. Inflation again 
‘comes to the fore. But un- 
like the first phase of the ad- 
vance all stocks don’t share 
equally. In this second stage 
roughly about 50% of the 
stocks advance. 

we * 





ok 


From present market indi- 
cations the beginning of the 
second phase is right around 
‘the corner. If these prove 
correct then a small rally fol- 
\lowed by a reaction of any- 
where from 4 to 6 points will 
| occur. I therefor suggest that 
all buying advice given in last 


| 


'week’s column be cancelled 
‘until the reaction now indi- 
‘cated runs its course. 


ok oe 


| The averages are now 
A reaction 
'to about 130 would not be . 
‘surprising. When either this 
level is reached, or the mar- 
‘ket “changes its signals, ad- 
vice to buy will again appear 
in this space. Where stocks 
recommended have already 
been bought my advice is to 
use present minor strength to 
get out. So hold your cash 
until advice to convert into 
stocks appears here. 





i: 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
article do not.necessarily at any 
time coincide with those oj the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Post-War Developments Of Greatest Importance Abolish The Securities & 
In Industry Seen By Guaranty Trust 


Exchange Commission 


The way is being paved, as it was during the last war, for peace- 


(Continued from first page) 


time industrial developments of the greatest importance and value, | who hold their offices through ex- 
states the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York in the current issue of | ecutive appointment. 


“The Guaranty Survey,” its monthly review of business and financial | 
conditions in this country and abr 

“At the same time, the emergency is delaying the utilization of 
many earlier inventions and dis-® 


coveries that will become avail- 
able after the war,” the “Survey” 
Says, continuing: 


“Even a brief review of some of | 
the more outstanding and widely | 


known lines of* progress shows 
that war, the great destroyer, has 
also its constructive side. 


dustrial developments that might 
otherwise require years or decades 
are compressed into months. But 
before this technical advance can 
be translated into terms of human 
well-being, war must give way to 
peace—a peace that preserves the 
freedom of enterprise that. has 
been found indispensable to the 
exercise of ingenuity, the taking 
of risk and the putting forth of 
effort. For war will leave be- 
hind it also a wake of destruction, 
disorganization and impoverish- 


ment, together with a legacy of) 


centralized control that can stifle 
individual initiative and that will 
tend to be perpetuated by the 
troublesome problems of read- 
justment that peace will bring to 
the world. The ingenuity of the 
scientist and the engineer must be 
matched by the wisdom of the 
businessman and the statesman 
if the beneficial by-products of 
war are to be turned to full ac- 
count. 


“If the world’s standards of liv- 
ing fail to achieve new heights 
during the post-war era, it will 
not be for want of the technical 
foundations on which those stand- 
ards rest. It will be because of 
failure to solve the complex eco- 
nomic, social and political prob- 
lems that are being raised by the 
war and to perform the difficult 
readjustments that will become 
necessary with the return of 
peace. Unless these obstacles are 
surmounted, the world will be in 
grave danger of finding itself sad- 
died with bureaucratic forms of 
government that the depression 
“and the war have brought upon 
it and that will prove incompati- 
ble with the free institutions un- 
der which science and enterprise, 
working hand-in-hand, have 
achieved the unexampled mate- 
rial progress of the last century. 

“One of the broadest fields of 
industrial development suggested 
by the technical progress of war- 
time is found in the wide variety 
of devices and methods known 
collectively as electronics. Al- 
ready this relatively new. science 
has been put to practical use in 
a long list-of wartime industrial 
operations. About 750 types of 
electronic tubes are already in 
use, and the total value of the 
American industry’s product this 
year is expected to surpass that 
of the entire automobile industry 
before the war. 

“One of the most spectacular 
and widely publicized of these in- 
ventions is ‘radar’—the radio de- 
tection and ranging mechanism 
that reveals the direction and dis- 
tance of ships and aircraft with 
such accuracy that artillery can 
be used effectively without sight 
of the enemy. The potential value 
of this device as a factor of safety 
in peacetime marine, aerial and 
even land transportation is obvi- 
ous. The basic principle under- 
lying radar—the use of ultra- 
short radio waves—has a. wide 
range of possible applications in 
radio, television and other means 
of communication. Technicians 
believe that this radiation.can be 
utilized in such widely separated 
fields as cooking and the treat- 
ment of disease. An apparently 
more remote possibility is the 
use of short waves for the trans- 
mission of electric power.” 


The bank’s survey also cites de- 
velopments in the fields of chem- 


Under | 
the spur of wartime necessity, in- | 


oad, published on Aug. 31. 





'istry, plastics and metals and 
| transportation as ving been ad- 
|'vanced greatly due to the de- 
mands of war. 

From the survey we quote: 

“The enormous influence of the 
| war on the outlook -for the further 
growth of air transportation seems 
to be beyond question. This in- 
fluence will operate in several 
| ways. The belligerent nations will 
have huge numbers of combat 
and transport planes that will no 
longer be needed for military 
uses. They will have built pro- 
| duction facilities and trained per- 


pre-war volumes; in the United 
States, the value of the aviation 
|industry’s output this year is ex- 
pected to equal almost © one- 
seventh of the estimated national 
income. 5 sap Ae: 

“Some authorities estimate that 
half a million private planes may 
be in service in the United States 
‘alone within ten years after the 
| war ends; and some go so far as 
i'to predict a further tenfold in- 
crease during the following dec- 

ade. If the expansion of civil 

|aviation proceeds at any such 
| pace, there will be little need for 
| post-war contraction of the indus- 
'try. Even though such high esti- 
|mates may not be realized, it 
seems likely that the period fol- 
lowing the war will bring a_-vol- 
ume of production and operation 
of aircraft that will dwarf any- 
thing witnessed in the past.” 


Topping, Reily 
Liaison Officers 
In War Loan 


During the Third War Loan 
Drive, which starts September. 9, 
James J. Topping and John M. 
Reily will serve as liaison offi- 
cers between municipal .dealers, 
their teams and the New York 
State War Finance Committee. 
Their appointment was announced 
Aug. 20 by Eugene Black, Director 
of the Banking and Investment 
Division. 
President of Braun, Bosworth & 
Co., and Mr. Reily is resident 
rnanager of Weeden & Co. 


The Banking and Investment 
Division has organized. 15 bank- 
dealer teams, each hefied. by a 
New York City bank, to solicit 
subscriptions from their custom- 
ers, depositors and. employees. 
The municipal bond. houses -in 
New York are represented on 
these teams, and are now organiz- 
ing their sales staff for an ex- 
tensive selling campaign. The 
Banking and Investment Division 
is in the process of recruiting a 
sales force of 7500 to obtain bond 
subscriptions during the coming 
drive. 

















Lend-Lease Drugs Limited 
Only those drugs and medical 
supply requirements deemed es- 


sential to the defense of the 
United States and the further- 
ance of the war effort are being 
provided under lend-lease, the 
Lend-Lease Administration and 
the War Department. announced 
on Aug. 20 in a joint policy state- 
ment. The two agencies ex- 
plained that it is not their pol- 
icy under lend-lease to supply the 
total requirements of the drug and 
medical supply of any country and 
that those not acceptable for pro- 
curement under lend-lease should 
be obtained through normal com- 
mercial channels, 





sonnel incomparably in excess of | 


Mr. Topping is Vice- 


After ten years of experience 
| with the Securities Acts, there is 
| still an insufficiency of definite 
rules upon which anyone-can be 
| guided in their relations with the 
|Commission. One day, we hear 
| about new proxy solicitation rules 
| which would upset the established 
| methods and procedures of indus- 
| trial management right at the 
‘ime when they have everything 
|they can do to maintain peak 
wartime production. Next, some 
| other mental wizard gets the im- 
pulse to impose his own pet ideas 
of what should be the amount of 
profit. allowed over-the-counter 
securities dealers—and we hear 
about that. 

The list of inconsistencies, un- 
warranted assumptions of power, 
and the over-all persecution to 
which the securities industry has 
been subjected is clearly shown 
by what has happened to the pri- 
vate capital markets at the very 
time when they should have been 
foremost in bolstering the nation’s 
war effort. A recent survey of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America shows that flotations 
by industrial corporations for new 
capital and refunding purposes 
declined from one billion ninety- 
four million dollars in 1940 to five 
hundred sixteen millions in 1942, 
and for the first four months of 
this year to only ninety-nine 
million dollars. 


But in June, 1940, a former head 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Mr. Jerome Frank, 
wrote in a letter published in the 
press: “This Commission is 
very much alive to the necessity 
of doing everything possible ts 
facilitate the raising of private 
capital, which must be obtained 
in connection with, or as a result 
of, the. program for national de- 
fense.”’ Three years have now 
passed and the Commission has 
stalled, vacillated, and pigeon- 
holed the many efforts to amend 
the Securities Acts. Reams of tes- 
timony have been taken, pages 
upon pages of transcripts of the 
experience records of individual 
firms and associations have been 
shoved backward and forward be- 
fore the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce—. 
and all we have to show for it is 
absolutely zero, notwithstanding 
Mr. Frank to the contrary. 


All the Congress need do now 
is rewrite the Securities and Ex- 
change Acts in the light of the 
combined experience of the past 
ten years. The law should be ex- 
plicit. Delegated~- discretionary 
power should be eliminated. What 
can’t be put into reasonable, in- 
terpretive, law should be ex- 
cluded from the act. There is no 
place in our form of government 
for laws based upon guessing 
games, the personal whims of 
bureaucratic overseers, or self- 
appointed Messiahs. 

The Commission should be 
abolished. The enforcement pro- 
visions of the revised Securities 
Acts should be placed in a regular 
department of the _ established 
government—possibly the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The registration 
of new sécurity issues, if still 
deemed advisable, could be han- 
dled by the Bureau of Copyrights 
just as is-now done with material 
filed to be copyrighted. 


The issue is clear, either the 
government remains the servant 
of the péople of this land, or .it 
will become our master. We can 
choose a government of law, es- 


vided for us in the Constitution, 
or we can have a government of 
men, who “make the law, who 
dispense their own ideas of jus- 
tice, and who enforce the law.” 
Which do we want in America? 
This is the next question the 
—* of this country must de- 
cide. ; 








tablished and enforced as pro-. 
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Global currency schemes are 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


still claiming so much attention 


that there has been less discussion of late concerning the relationship 
of the U. S. and Canadian dollars. 
is now our best cash customer in an increasing ratio, it might be 
well to settle this outstanding problem before embarking upon more 
ambitious plans embracing the entire universe. 


In view of the fact that Canada 





North American dollar would 
be a sound step forward, fol- 
lowed perhaps by admittance 
of the South American coun- 
tries to the dollar standard. 
Thus would be realized the orig- 
inal object envisioned in cer- 
tain. quarters of the establish- 
ment of a “hemisphere dollar.” 
With the attainment of parity 
between the U. S. and Canadian 
dollars, the question of the re- 
lationship between sterling and 
the dollar would then have to 
be decided. 


Britain’s vital interest in this 
question has no doubt contributed 
to the delay in its settlement. If 
the Canadian dollar were estab- 
lished at a 10% higher level, the 
existing large British indebted- 
ness to Canada would be corre- 
spondingly increased, in addition 
to raising the cost of imports from 
Canada. This situation could be 
adjusted by similarly raising the 
level of the pound in relation to 
the U. S. dollar. 


Contrary to popular belief, 
owing to generally lower costs 
and in a world where presum- 
ably tariffs will be lower, the 
pound could be fixed at a higher 
exchange rate and still remain on 
a competitive basis. This state- 
ment, of course, is based on the 
assumption that war debts will be 
dealt with in a realistic and 
statesmanlike fashion and that 


cumber the post-war world eco- 
nomic progress. 


Meanwhile, the _ inevitable 
pressure on the exchange con- 
tinues, and Canadian internal 
securities still find a ready 
market in this country. Re- 
strictions could be placed on 
such exports, but the Canadian 
authorities are no doubt reluc- 
tant to add to the number of 
war-time controls, and, further- 
more, it is unquestionably | 
realized that artificial barriers 
are useless against a natural 
economic movement. 


Apart from the exchange angle, 
Dominion of Canada internal se- 
curities can be considered as de- 
cidedly . attractive investments. 
Compared with similar Dominion 
external obligations, the internal 
3s of 1958-53, for example, yield 
approximately 3% as against the 
25,% return of the external 3s of 
1958. This presupposes only ulti- 
mate exchange conversion on the 
basis of the official 10% discount. 
The external bonds at the current 
market can only yield 254% ata 
cost of 1045. On the other hand, 
the internals_return about 3% at 
an initial cost of 91 with the added 
possibility of the exchange going 
to par or even a premium during 
the life of the bond. - 


With regard to. the_ external 
fbonds, the market on: the whole 
was unspectacular during the past 
week. A large block of long-term 
Canadian National Railway bonds 





was offered from Canada and was 


placed with little effect on the) 
were | 


market, although prices 


To practical minds a common @ 





they will not be permitted to en- | 


eventually a little below the high- 


jest levels recently touched. Di- 


rect Dominions were quiet with 
small recessions in some issues, 
although the 214s of 1948 reached 
an all-time high of 10334. Ontario 
and Quebec issues up to 1960 con- 
tinued in steady demand at their 
highest levels. Nova Scotias and 
New Brunswicks also found ready 
ae when bonds were avail- 
able. 


The market -for the Western 
provinces continued in the dol- 
drums, Even British Columbias, 
the strongest situation in this sec- 
tion, did little more than main- 
tain a steady tone. Manitobas 
were still in some supply and the 
414s of 1956 were still available at 
106%. A similar situation existed 
in Saskatchewans but in this case 
there was a larger volume of of- 
ferings. The 412s of 1960 were in 
supply at 914%. On the other hand 
there was a slight improvemen 
in the tone of the Alberta issues. 
There were a few bids for the 
4%2s at 76 and 5s at 77. Canadian 
Pacifics in spite of a constantly 
improving situation have hot 
shared to any degree in the re- 
cent sharp advance in the general 
market. The 5s of 1954 and the 
412s of 1960 still have the inter- 
esting return of approximately 
41%. 

Judging by a general survey 
of the higher grade market, it 
would appear that we have 
reached at last a leveling out 
stage, after an almost uninter- 
rupted rise since the middle of 
1940, although, as previously 
pointed out, scarcity value in 
certain issues will-have its ef- 
fect. On the other hand, there 
are still possibilities for trad- 
ing profits in some of the more 
speculative sections of the mar- 
ket if purchases are well-timed. 


United Corp. Attractive 


The $3 preference stock of 
United Corporation offers an at- 
tractive speculation in the public 
utility field, according to a mem- 
orandum issued by Ira Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes. Copies of this memo- 
randum, discussing the situation 
may be obtained from the firm 
upon request. 
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Gold At The 


Peace Table 


(Continued from first page) 


the peace table where plans for 
international stabilization will be 
made. 

For the other “precious” metal, 
silver, no such alibi or explana- 
tion can be offered. To date it 
stands charged before the bar of 
public opinion with being a slack- 
er in the war effort. Unlike gold, 
silver carr be used advantageously 
and promptly in various war in- 
dustries as an alloy or a substitute 
for other metals to conserve or 
supplement war materials. More 
and more the war calls for silver, 
—silver alloys to take the place 
of brass and nickel; silver wire to 
replace copper in electrical ap- 
pliances and small motors; silver 
can be used in combination with 
lead for tin-lead solders thus sav- 
ing large quantities of scarce tin; 
millions of ounces more of the 
white metal are needed for air- 
planes, tanks, bombs, guns, shells, 
and a wide variety of equipment 
such as brazing alloys, films, sur- 
gical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, and the like. 

Some silver bullion has been 
released for these and other pur- 
poses, but only a niggardly por- 
tion of our huge hoard has been 
made available. Most of it is in 
the form of warehoused bullion 
and so requires no long period of 
mining and processing as other 
war metals do — and it has all 
been paid for. 

Thus far the jealous guardian- 
ship of the silver bloc has prevent- 
ed the all-out service that silver 


should be rendering the cause of, 


freedom. Why? Bluntly, because 
they fear that if silver is put to 
work in war-industry service it 
may lose something of its recent- 
ly-acquired position as an integral 
part of our monetary system, and 
also lose the bonus-supported 
price of 71 cents for their product. 
While the “baser” metals throw 
everything they have at the 
enemy silver clings tenaciously to 
its depression-born bonus and 
monetary status. But the tide of 
public opinion is rising against 
the untenable, unpatriotic atti- 
tude of the silver bloc. If that 
tide continues Congress will be 


stirred to corrective legislation by! of 


repealing the unwise, uneconomic 
silver-purchase acts of the thir- 
ties. Then the billions of stored 
| silver will be indeed “free” to 
| make its overdue contribution to 
victory and peace. 

Our five-fold gold expansion 
from $4 billion to $23 billion in a 
decade was “planned that way” 
as part of the Administration’s 
program designed to lift agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry out of 
the morass of depression into 
which the whole economic struc- 
ture had become bogged in the 
thirties. Something heroic, many 
things, had to be done and quick- 
ly. And in the view of the Admin- 
istration only the Government 
with its vast resources and au- 
thority could do it. In broad 
terms the solution was the New 
Deal recovery-reform program. 

Once again the old monetary in- 
flation folly was dug up. What 
was most needed was to increase 
the money and credit supply of 
the country, thus giving farmers 
and other debtor classes more 
buying power and putting ten 
million idle men to work. Some 
of the President’s advisers came 
forward with an inflationary plan, 
bearing a new and more palatable 
label, “reflation,’” which was 
promptly adopted by the Admin- 
‘stration as a part of its evolving 
social-economic program. There 
were too few dollars in peoples’ 
pockets. Moreover, gold, our 








monetary standard and the basis 


|of our currency, was largely held 


by the Federal Reerve System 
end was not sufficiently active. 
The thing to do was to take over, 
‘nationalize,’ all the gold, 
whether in private or institutional 
hands, and then at the discretion 
of the President to devalue the 
gold dollar by some 40 to 50%, 
which suposedly represented the 
fall in the price level. By this 
devaluation billions of additional 
dollars would be created and as 
they got into the stream of busi- 
ness and wages through Govern- 
ment expenditures prices would 
be carried up to the desired level. 

The limits of this article do not 
permit discussion of the results 
the Administration’s gold 


| policy or other parts of its mone- 
itary program—abandonment 


tracts in bonds, mortgages, etc., 
io pay in “gold of the present 
weight and fineness,’—nor of the 
unsound silvet-purchase policy 
under which the Treasury was 
required to buy silver at home 
and abroad until its price should 
rise to $1.29 an ounce or until sil- 
ver should constitute one-third 
the amount of gold, that is, until 
the metallic base of our currency 


three-fourths gold. As to this 
fantastic silver policy it need only 
ve said that neither of its objec- 
tives has been reached or, prob- 
ably, ever will be, nor have the 
international stabilization advan- 
tages prospectively claimed for it 
been attained. 

Now, what do we have to show 
for these gold-and-silver-buying 
adventures? Well, first, we have 
about 113,000 tons of silver, most 
of it unloaded on us by silver-sur- 
plus countries, generally not to 
their permanent advantage and 
assuredly not to ours. All but 
about a billion dollars worth 
(monetary value) of this silver, 
which does currency duty in the 
form of silver certificates, but 
which could be advantageously 
replaced by gold-based Federal 
Reserve notes, and _ subsidiary 
coins (halves, quarters, and 
dimes) is an inert, unused mass of 
metal. It cannot be used in the 
settlement of international bal- 
ances, as gold is used in normal 
times; no other country wants any 
considerable quantity of it. We 
seem to be stuck with it forever 
and a day. 

Then we have some 20,000 tons 
of gold, valued at about $23 bil- 
lion, all owned by the Govern- 
ment, and most of it buried in 
special vaults at Fort Knox. How 
Cid we come to acquire this im- 
mense store of gold — at its peak 
70% of all the monetary gold in 
the world? Well, we first re- 
valued our 1933 stock of about 
$4 billion, giving it a new mone- 
tary value of some $7 billion, of 
which $2 billion was put into an 
Equalization Exchange Fund, the 
balance being a bookkeeping 
“profit.” Then we upped the 





century-old world price from 
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should be one-fourth silver and) 


| policy included the accumulation 

















=| $20.67 an ounce to $35, offered 
of | 

ithe gold standard, seizure of all| 
the gold, abrogation of all con-}| 


the world that price for its gold— 
end got it. The profitable price 
of $35 and other economic forces 
started a stream of gold, which 
soon became a flood, from every 
producing mine in the world. New | 
mines were prospected and aban- 
doned mines reopened. Hoarded 
gold came out of hiding and mil- 
lions of “refugee” gold sought a 
safe hidilng place in the United | 
States. The main stream of this| 
swelling flood, however, consist- | 
ed of capital transfers from 
abroad and of gold sent here in 
settlement of international trade 
balances, the persistent ‘“favor- 
able” balance of trade, the excess 
of our exports over our imports. 
The flood of gold toward this 
country continued, despite efforts 
to halt it, until 1942 when the 
war brought it to an almost dead 
stop. 

Here, however, our chief in- 
terest is in the $23 billion worth 
we already have and how it can 
pe put to work again when war’s 
disruptions end and post-war re- 
organization ensues. Is our huge 
accumulation of gold to remain 
In peace as now in war inert, pas- 
sive, a miser hoard? Or shall it 
be regarded as a “blood bank,” 
stored up economic plasma, from 
Which after the bombing and 
blood-spilling has ceased shall be 
drawn the healing restorative tltat 
will bind up the wounds of the 
nations? And how will such a 
transfusion affect the United 
States, which for the most part is 
the only prompt and abundant 
source of supply, and the rest of 
the gold-anemic world? 


Despite its limitations and de- 
fects as a standard of value gold 
has long been and remains the 
most widely desired and accept- 
able medium of international ex- 
change the world over. Thus far 
nothing better has been devised; 
there is no satisfactory substitute 
for it, otherwise it would long 
since have been adopted. More- 
over, there is ample gold for this 
and every other necessary pur- 
pose. The world’s present supply 
is estimated at about $33 billion 
and even with war-time limita- 
tions upon mining activities some 
31% billion worth was mined in 
1942. If mints and treasuries con- 
tinue to pay $35 an ounce for it 
the world need never again fear 
a gold shortage. 


But, what about the ownership, 
distribution and utilization of this 
$33 billion worth of gold? Where 
is it, and how is it held? Ah, 
there’s the rub. The Government 
cf the United States owns out- 
right about two-thirds of all the 
nonetary gold in the world. Au- 
thentic digures for recent years 
are not available for other coun- 
tries. Most of South Africa’s out- 
put goes to Great Britain, which 
now holds, possibly, $3 billion. 
Before being overrun France had 
ubout the same amount. Since the 
war began some of the neutral 
nations, notably Switzerland and 
Sweden, have heavily increased 
their gold holdings. It is probable 
that no small part of these accu- 
mulations are “refugee” gold and 
will be returned to their owners 
when peace comes, No informa- 
tion is available as to the gold 
holdings of the Axis powers. It 
is well-known, however, that in 
the years Hitler was making mili- 
tary and economic preparations 
for the overrunning of Europe his 


and storing of gold by forcing a 
onesided barter system upon coun- 
tries wishing to trade with Ger- 
many. Early in its war upon help- 
jess China Japan looted the Chin- 
ese seaboard cities of their gold, 
some of which was used to pro- 
cure from the United States and 
European countries scrap iron, 
machinery, and other war ma- 
terials needed to prepare for her 
projected conquest of Asia and in 
due time her long-planned at- 
tack upon the United States. 
The single gold standard of such 





leading commercial countries as 
the United States, Britain, and 


France, though far from perfect, 
had by long experience proved 
superior to any other system. 
Some countries with less ad- 
vanced economies have adapted 
and employed successfully modi- 
fications of the gold standard, or 
other diluted or managed systems. 
Thus, for example, the Philippines 
under a “gold exchange” system 
retained their cheaper silver- 
paper currencies for domestic 
transactions, but to meet inter- 
national trade obligations kept 


| gold balances in New York or Lon- 


don. And, on the whole this sys- 
tem worked fairly well. It may 
again serve the economy of some 
of the commercially weaker coun- 
tries when peace comes. But by 
the opening of the century the 
gold standard, though often chal- 
lenged by monetary theorists be- 
cause of its obvious imperfections, 
and by envious advocates of bi- 
metallism, had seemingly reached 
a position of stability and per- 
manence the world over. 

Then came World War I and the 
monetary, fiscal, and economic 
disturbances which accompany 
and follow all such wars. One of 
the first precautions taken by a 
government threatened with war 
is to suspend for the duration all 
obligations normally payable or 
redeemable in gold, in order to 
conserve its treasury supply, the 
basis of its whole credit structure. 
“Going off gold” in this way does 
not connote “abandoning” gold, 
but only the temporary and ex- 
oedient suspension of its normal 
tunctions. In the first World War 
Britain and other belligerents 
promptly suspended gold pay- 
ments, but as soon as normal con- 
ditions were restored she returned 
to gold in 1925, only to be com- 
pelled by the events of the world- 
wide depression that followed to 
go off gold again in 1931, strug- 
gling for years thereafter with a 
“sterling bloc” managed currency 
system. France, with a large gold 
reserve, and other countries went 
through somewhat similar ex- 
periences, as they strove desper- 
ately to maintain the shrinking 
value of their currency in com- 
petition with foreign exchanges. 


These countries that went off 
ihe gold standard did so reluc- 
tantly fearing that they could not 
maintain payment of their ob- 
ligations in gold. Not so the 
United States. The events of the 
war had made us a “creditor” 
nation. We had more than enough 
gold for every need within our 
own internal economy; we had a 
uniformly “favorable balance of 
trade,” that is, an excess of ex- 
ports over imports; European and 
other countries were in our debt 
on war account in a total of some 
$10 billion; our credit and our 
gold position was unchallengable 
—yet we deliberately, though 
dazed by the events of the long 
depression, “walked off” gold and 
adopted a new, experimental, and 
economically dubious monetary 
policy. 

This is not to imply that a 
managed currency, a term with 
various connotations, cannot. be 
operated successfully within a 
given country or a bloc of par- 
ticipating countries. After Britain 
went off gold she adopted a form 
of managed currency and because 
ef her financial and trade lead- 
ership brought several other 
countries into close cooperation 
with her “sterling bloc” arrange- 
ments. The machinery creaked 
ominously at times but it worked. 
International and fiscal opera- 
tions went on. Several years be- 
fore the war, too, our Treasury, 
after all the gold had been na- 
tionalized and the gold dollar de- 
valued, set up a Stabilization 
Fund of $2 billion to stabilize the 
exchange value of the dollar rela- 
tive to the pound, the franc, and 
nother currencies. After the sign- 
ing of the Tripartite Agreement 
between the United States, Britain 
and France in 1936, these and 
other countries though steadily 
losing gold to the United States 
were able to “manage” their cur- 
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] 
rencies and exchanges with a con- 
siderable measure of success and 
maintain a semblance of stability | 
in international transactions. 


Other agreements and devices | 
adopted in recent years have con- |! 
tributed to international stability. | 
Last year the Treasury Depart-| 
ment extended its policy of aiding | 
friendly foreign governments to| 
stabilize their currencies through 
the Stabilization Fund to Mexico | 
Ecuador and China. This type of| 
2id and mutually helpful coop-' 
eration suggests greatly expanded | 
post-war possibilities in interna- 
tional currency stabilization. Our | 
Stabilization Fund now holds $1.8 
billion of which no more than 
$200 million has been used. The 
allocation of a much larger pro- 
portion of the Fund, with regular 
reports by the Treasury to Con- 
gress as to such allocations, for 
joint cooperative use in stabiliz- 
ing international currencies and 
exchange would not embarrass 
our own fiscal operations or 
weaken the stability and security 
of our currency and public credit. 

Isoiationist objectors may ask: 
Might it not turn out that after 
acquiring two-thirds of the 
world’s monetary gold, and the 
bulk of its silver, we may be 
called upon to surrender and ul- 
timately lose these precious 
metals for the benefit of the 
weaker nations? Needless fear. 
Our store of gold, and measurably 
our silver, can be utilized with- 
out the actual disturbance or sur- 
vender of an uonce of gold. Even 
if such physical transfer should be 
advantageous we would not suf- 
fer by the temporary expatriation 
of a small part of our surplus bil- 
lions. 


Certainly we shall not be ex-| 
pected to donate the billions of | 
gold we have acquired from other 
countries in recent years as an 
outright gift to them. We have 
paid for it directly, or in goods, 
services, credits, and other con- 
siderations. (“Earmarked gold,” 
amounting to some two or three 
billions, will, of course, be avail- 
able to its owners.) Some coun- 
tries, like Britain and her Do- 
minions, which together ordinar- 
ily produce a half of the world’s 
annual output of new gold, will 
probably have enough to resume 
normal monetary and internation- 
al functions at home and abroad. 
It would be feasible, therefore, 
for the United States and Great 
Britain to lead the approach to 
resumption of international trade | 
by establishing an international 
gold pool, which in time other 
nations might join, administered 
by the central bank authorities of 
the cooperating countries, or by a 
revamped Bank for International 
Settlements, or otherwise. Coun- 
tries with scant supplies of gold 
could lease gold (or silver) from 
us on a rental basis and adopt a 
gold exchange (or silver ex- 
change) system. Little or no gold 
would necessarily have to be 
transferred from present deposi- 
tories, though it should be free to 
move in response to the trends of 
trade. 

International gold certificates 
could be issued against this pooled 
gold after the fashion of our 
gold (and silver) certificates, but 
should be freely redeemable in 
gold to insure wide acceptability. 
These international certificates 
though intended primarily for 
use in international transactions 
might be made available also for 
internal use. When our Govern- 
ment nationalized gold it paid the 
Federal Reserve Banks, which 
held the bulk of it, in gold certi- 
ficates against which they have 
since issued Federal Reserve notes. 
(There are now some $6 billion 
of them in circulation.) Reserve 
notes, gold certificates, and gold 
coin should be freely interchange- 
able Not that we shall ever re- 
turn to any considerable use of 
gold coins; experience has taught 
us that gold certificates are more 
convenient and economical. But 
wide-spread understanding that 





fold is available to anyone whoo 


| ternational settlements on a gold 


wants money in that form, and | 
that all other forms of money are} 
redeemable in gold, would restore 


'confidence in our whole monetary | 


system, which has been so un-| 
conscionably mauled about in re- 
cent years. 
This suggestion of a gold pool) 
and an international gold certi- | 
ficate based upon it will, of 
course, meet with technical ob- 
jections and practical difficulties, 
but none that cannot be over-| 
come. The alternative to interna- | 
tional cooperation and stabiliza- | 
tion is a post-war renewal of the! 
“battle of the exchanges” and | 
competitive currency deprecia-| 
tion—the most paralyzing form of | 
international competition. | 

Assuming, then, that the lead-' 
ing commercial countries will be 
receptive to the resumption of in- 


basis, there arises the practical 
question of the techniques and 
mechanisms to be adopted or 
adapted to make it work satis- 
factorily. Past experience with 
such organizations as the League 
of Nations, the World Court, the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments, the Inter-American Bank, 
the Equalization Funds, and 
other agencies is being re- 
examined and appraised. Various 
public bureaus and private groups 
have been making researches and 





new studies looking to the formu- 
Jation of plans for international | 
reconstruction and stabilization. 
Evidence that much of the| 
spade work has been going on ap-| 
pears in the recent announcement | 
from Great Britain of the Keynes | 
Plan, followed promptly by our | 
own Treasury or Morgenthau | 


' Plan, and more recently a French | 


Plan and a Canadian  plan.| 
These plans, scarcely more than | 
blue prints, and others in the) 
making, seem far apart on some) 
major particulars and of course 
differ widely in minor details, but 
they have the same objective,— 
international stability. They are 
not mutually exclusive or irrecon- 
cilable; they present intriguing 
prospects for compromise and 
agreement. But no time should 
be lost; the plan in its main out- 
lines must be ready well in ad- 
vance of peace negotiations. 


At the bottom of the late de- 
pression this country sent dele- 
gates to the London Economic 
Conference to join with some 
three score other nations in 
formulating a program of trade 
and currency resuscitation. We 
were not prepared for the agenda 
of that conference, and just as it 
seemed that a workable plan 
could be adopted President Roose- 
velt practically broke up its de- 
liberations by announcing that 
the United States intended to 
carry out a recovery program of 
its own irrespective of anything 
other countries wanted or pro- 
posed. The fateful consequences 
of that decision are history—the 
history of the weird and in the 
main unfortunate monetary pro- 
gram of the New Deal, and, in- 
ternationally, of economic chaos. 

The approaching conferences 
where plans for the restoration 
of international sanity and sta- 
bility will be made must not find 
uS again vacillating or unprepared. 
Now is the time for this country 
and Great Britain, the two nations 
that must assume leadership in 
post-war reconstruction, to press 
persistently toward agreement 
upon a concrete workable plan for 
submission to the approaching In- 
ternational Economic Conference. 


*Dr. John Thom Holdsworth, the writer 
of the article, ‘“‘“Gold at the Peace Table,” 
is a recognized authority in the field of 
finance and international economics. He 
is the author of the widely used text book, 
“Money and Banking,’ now in its sixth 
edition; a “History of Banking in Pennsyl- 
vania’’; and many other publications, and 
is a frequent contributor to economic, fi- 
nancial, and business periodicals. He has 
taught at several universities—Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, where he was Dean of 
the School of Business Administration for 
ten years, Princeton, University of South- 
ern California, and the University of 
Miami, where he has been Dean (now 
Emeritus) for fifteen years. He is a 





member of various economic and business 
rganizations, and of the Economists’ Na- 


tional Committee on Monetary Policy. 

Dr. Holdsworth’s teaching, writing, lectur- 
ing, and research are backed by practical 
experience. For five years he was Vice- 
President of The Bank of Pittsburgh, N., A., 
where he organized and operated the 
foreign relations (foreign trade and foreign 


|} exchange) department; and was President | 


of the 
Bank. 


The CHRONICLE invites 
comments on the views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Holdsworth in 
this article, or on any related 
phases of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Comments should be 
addressed to Editor, Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce Street, New York. 
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US Life Companies Up 
Investments In Govts. 


American life insurance com- 
panies increased their holdings of 
United States Government bonds 
in the first six months of the year 
by $1,590,000,000, it was announced 
Aug. 19 by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The increase in hold- 
ing of these bonds since Dec. 31, 
1941, according to the Institute’s 
tabulation, has been $4,310,000,000, 
and has been at an accelerating 
rate throughout this period. Ad- 
vices from the Institute also state: 

“Purchases: of United States 


|Government bonds during the 
| half year brought aggregate hold- 
| ings to $10,980,000,000, about 30% 
of the companies’ total assets. 
“While the flow of policyholder 
funds during the half year was 
| primarily into United States Gov- 
|ernment bonds, the life insurance 
companies fully maintained the 
financial aid which they have ex- 
| tended to industries. Holdings of 
business securities at June 30, 
amounted to $10,230,000,000 as 
compared with $10,200,000,000 at 
the start of the year and with $10,- 
130,000,000 at the end of 1941. 


“Holdings of Canadian Govern- 
ment and State and municipal 
bonds, reported at $2,650,000,000, 
showed a decrease of $40,000,000 
in the half year but were $20,000,- 
000 above the Dec. 31, 1941 figure. 


“Continued progress was re- 
corded in the sale of real estate 
previously acquired through fore- 
closure. The ownership of farm 
properties was reduced to $400,- 
000,000 compared with $480,000,- 
000 at the start of 1943 and with 
$560,000,000 a year earlier. City 
real estate which includes home 
and branch office buildings, urban 
housing development and fore- 
closed city properties, amounted 
to $1,090,000,000. This represented 
a decrease of $60,000,000 in the 
half year and a decrease of $230,- 








000,000 in the last 18 months, re- 
sulting from the sale of foreclosed 
city real estate. 

“Mortgage investments on June 
30, totalling $6,640,000,000, con- 
sisted of $870,000,000 farm mort- 
gages and $5,770,000,000 urban 
mortgages. Both showed a slight 
decrease during the first half of 
1943,” 


To Hold Institute On 
Federal Taxation 


The second annual Institute on 
Federal Taxation will be held 
Sept. 20 to Sept. 29 at New York 
University, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York City. There will 
be nine days of lectures and dis- 
cussions of topics and problems in 
Federal taxation, for tax special- 
ists, accountants, attorneys, bank 
and trust officers, and executives. 
Morning and afternoon lectures 
will be followed by dinner-dis- 
cussion sessions. 


Also on Sept. 16, 17 and 18 
there will be a three-day imsti- 
tute on problems arising from 
war contracts renegotiation and 
termination. 

For detailed topics write for 
Bulletin WC to New York Uni- 
versity. 
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0.70% 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.15 


OTIS & CO. 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
DEMPSEY-DETMER & CO. 

THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 
THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 
ALFRED O’GARA & CO. 

WALTER STOKES & CO. 


To be dated May 1, 1943. Principal and semi-annual divid D ) j i 

and Philadelphia. Definitive Certificates in coupon form in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Not 

Certificates are offered for delivery when, as and if received by us. It is expected 

that Certificates in definitive form will be ready for delivery in New York City on or about September 14, 1943. The in- 

formation contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable, and while not guaranteed as to 
completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 


redeemable prior to maturity. These 


$4,000,000 


(Part of a Proposed Issue of not exceeding $10,760,000) 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Equipment Trust, Series M- 
3% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(PHILADELPHIA PLAN) 


To be due semi-annually $200,000 on each November 1 and May 1, from 
November 1, 1943 to M:y 1, 1953, inclusive. 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and dividends by endorsement 
by The Baltimore and Obio Railroad Company. 


These Certificates are to be issued pursuant to an Agreement and Lease dated as of May 
1, 1943 which permits the issuance from time to time to and including April 1, 1944 
of an aggregate principal amount of not exceeding $10,760,000 par amount of Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates. If the $10,760,000 Equipment Trust Certificates shall all be 
issued, new standard-gauge rolling stock estimated to cost not less than $10,760,000 
is now contemplated to be subjected to the terms of said Agreement and Lease. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


May 1947 2.30% j 
November 1947 2.45 
May 1948 2.55 
November 1948 2.65 
May 1949 2.70 
November 1949 2.75 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Offering 
Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
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FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
SCHWABACHER & CO. 

STIFEL, NICOLAUS & COMPANY 

KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO. 

SINGER, DEANE & SCRIBNER 

F.S. YANTIS & CO. 
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The Coming Peace — 
A Security Reappraisal 


(Continued fr 
many executives are expecting, 


10n appears to be that this sharp 


for a readjustment from this in- 
flationary upward spiral as exces-| 
sive prices are corrected by the) 
shortages being filled. 

This may cause a reaction and} 
depression, of short duration. It 
will be then that the permanent, 
inflation, based on the high cost) 
of doing business, due to the 
heavy National debt, and the high 
National income required to 
service it, will occur. In any 
event, the outlook for stocks and 
commodities over the next two 
years or more, appears very fa- 
vorable. Equities which, in our 
opinion, appear to offer outstand- 
ing promise for the coming period 
cf peace in Europe and for the ac- 
celerated war activity in the Pa- 
cific, are listed below: 


Standard Oil of California 
Union Oil of California 
Continental Oil 

Tide Water Associated 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Walgreen 

International Tel. & Tel. 
U. S. Smelting (Gold) 
Republic Steel 

National Lead 
Kennecott 

United Fruit 

American Locomotive - 
Allis Chalmers 

Atchison 

Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


_ ters. 


will make prices advances to date | attempte 
seem mild. The consensus of opin- | 
| that our viewpoin 
initial inflationary move will be) affected by purely 


due to the shortages resulting} siderations. In this connection we 
from present food and commodity | discussed the talk of peace in 
policies of the Administration. | early 1941, when Wall Street was | 


In a year or two, executives look | rife with such rumors, and pre-| 


om first page) 
However, 


in appraising 


sented our opinion that the war 
had only started. 

We have also questioned some 
of the extravagant claims with 
regard to the strength of the Ger- 
man Air Force because such 
claims did not appear 
reasonable. During the last year 
we have contacted many oil ex- 
perts, familiar with Rumanian oil 
production and Germany’s -prob- 
uble requirements. At this time, 
it may be interesting to point out 
that the German military disasters 
of the past year have been due, 
in part, to lack of lubricating oil. 


which are known to everyone, 
that are now exerting an influ- 
ence on the present European war 
fronts. We expect the war in 
Europe to end this year, although 
this viewpoint is not intended as 
an original idea. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 

Assuming peace in Europe 
eventuates in the near future, it 
should be remembered that sev- 
eral years may elapse before our 
soldiers return, and an even 
longer period before the Far 
Eastern situation is clarified. As 
war production tapers off there 
will be greater percentages of con- 
sumers goods planned and pro- 
duced. - To be explicit, bomber 
iines may not be expanded, but as 
huge losses are still in prospect, 





New York Central 


‘War in Europe Nearing End 


The war news of recent weeks 
is very favorable: and few will 
deny that a collapse in Germany 
is now more imminent than was 
generally expected earlier in the 
year. We do not pretend to be 
armchair strategists, nor do we 
usually comment on military mat-| 


we may continue producing at a 
heavy rate for some time. 


There are of course other factors, | 


. | 2s | . . 
| necessitate at least two more not participated, to any great ex-| outlook for immediate operations 
| years to re-establish normal in-|tent;:in the advance of the last} in the coming peacetime era with- 


| dustrial activities on the Conti-| year and that the so called heavy 
inent. Shipments of building, ma- |-industry 


terials, foods, medicines and other 
supplies would continue in heavy 
| volume indefinitely. 


d to use common sense | be witnessed, due to reconstruc- | 
the outlook, in order | tion demands at home and abroad.| the post’ war uncertainties and 
t would not be| We feel that the current reaction | the fact that no one can now pre- 
emotional con-/| in the market, a first step in the} «ict the future political, social or 


Two years | 
we have at times| peak railroad traffic would still; peace. 


and “war. stocks” at 
present prices may, in the long 
run turn out to be the most in- 
teresting equities for the coming 


We are completely mindful of 


correction of ‘the year’s upswing,| economic status of the United 


is due to an inability on the part 


ation clearly at the moment, 


Clarification of the outlook is 
certain in the next few weeks, 
|and based on observations of im- 
|portant industrial executives we 
| ave contacted, this might bring 
‘about a resumption of the up- 


| swing. Peace may not be a “fait 


| accompli” in the immediate fu-| 
|ture, but, for all practical pur- 


| poses, the fact must be recognized 


| chat the war is a “dead issue” as 
lan investment factor. Once this 
'is apparent to everyone, the ob- 
| vious but costly procedure, would 
| be that of buying consumers goods 
(equities at fancy prices and 
|'“dumping” so called war stocks 
irrespective of price. 

| While a constructive position 
‘toward the security markets ap- 
pears fully warranted, a great 
| deal may happen to common stock 
|earnings during any transitional 
|period which may, occur, and 
(there are definite risks which 
'chould be considered at all times. 
/'When stocks are overvalued on 


the basis of reported net income, 


' there is surely no sound reason) 


'for holding them into an unknown 
| period when earnings results may 
| be more unfavorable. In view of 
| uncertainties which lie ahead, we 
\feel it is prudent for investors to 
'puy only those securities where 
there is not too great a premium 
| paid for an earnings record. 


| Thus, it will be seen that we 


Tank | are not bullish on securities with- 


orders have already been can- | out qualification. Visions of early 
celled and increased production of | Peace afe disturbing to many in- 


locomotives _is underway. We 
should be well on the road to 
peacetime production in industry 
long before our men are home 
from overseas. 

If war with Italy and Germany 
were to end tomorrow, it would 


| vestors and in the recent down- 
'turn in the market, “blue chips” 
' were, on the whole, just as weak 
'as issues like Lockheed and Glenn 
| Martin which held up relatively 
'well. We _ believe the _ public 
recognizes that many stocks have 
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Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


September 1, 1943. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


450,000 Shares 


- Idaho Power Company 


Common Stock 
$20 Par Value 


Price: $24% per Share 


Lazard Freres & Co. - 


























of investors to appraise the situ- | 





| necessary 








States. When the present war is 
over, some people are fearful 
that our problems are only be- 
ginning; others believe we will 
embrace Soviet Doctrines as we 
have long been combating “pink- 


|ish” tendencies, and these diffi- 


culties will always have to be 
faced. We question the validity 
of the foregoing as a reason for 
liquidation of securities. 


Stocks are not as cheap as they 
were, but at the same time, fun- 
damentals are not as depressing 
as they were. Last year, there 
were many who believed that 
Germany had already won the 
war and, until the November 
elections the political out- 
look in the United States was 
viewed by most investors as being 
definitely unfavorable. Today, 
all is changed and the current 
psychology of the public is re- 
flecting confidence in _ victory, 
confidence in the American form 
of Government and confidence in 
our capitalistic economy. 


Without Conversion 
Problems 

In preparing for war many in- 
dustrial corporations found it 
to adapt themselves 
quickly to the production of war 
materials. In many cases the con- 
version to war required a com- 
plete change in normal opera- 
tions, and the employment of new 
techniques. We are of the opinion 
that reconversion to civilian 
products can be accomplished 
with equal speed at the end of the 
war, but such reconversion will 
cost some. corporations a great 
deal more money than others. 


It should be obvious that cer- 
tain companies or industries will 
hold an advantage in the coming 
peace period, in cases where war 
operations are the same as peace 
operations. Profits are bound to 
be relatively more favorable for 
those industries which can func- 
tion exactly the same in the fu- 
ture as they are today. For ex- 
ample there is no reconversion 
problems in the petroleum in- 
dustry and operations for the war 
effort are about the same as those 
winessed during periods of peace. 
The following industries appear 
to be in the strongest position 
with respect to the foregoing: 


Non-Ferrous Metal Mining 
Aviation Equipment 
Iron Ore Mining 

Public Utilities 
Petroleum 

Railroads 

Steel 

Rubber 

Aircraft 

Railroad Equipment 
Precious Metal Mining 
Retail Trade 


It of course does not follow 
that the industries not listed 
above have a poor outlook nor 
that all securities of the above 
groups are attractive. Also, there 
is a partial conversion problem 
affecting operations in many of 
these industries which must be 
considered. Steel companies with 
shipbuilding facilities might have 
reconversion expenses. Toluene 
equipment at oil refineries might 


Industries 


have to be altered for other types. 


of output. 


Tank facilities at railroad 


\equipment companies, now being 


converted, may require certain 
conversion costs. However, for 
the most part, the above indus- 
tries appear to be in a strong po- 
sition. In this connection, we find 
that the neglected stocks in the 


jmarket are very strangely the 


same issues which have the best 


‘ 





out reconversion problems to be 
solved. In. general we like the 
idea of giving consideration to the 
low cost of conversion back-to- 
peace in the above groups. 


While the conversion problem 
of the mining industries is nil, it 
is obvious that present huge pro- 
duction rates cannot continue in- 
definitely. Some reaction and re- 
cession is inevitable. However, 
we cannot be perturbed about the 
outlook for the shares of mining 
companies at low prevailing quo- 
tations, which in many respects 
already discount the coming 
peace. Moreover, the inflationary 
values in the mining group offset 
any adverse features due to the 
possibility of near term shut- 
downs. 


Inflationary Observations 


It is very difficult for anyone 
to make any definite statements 
on the probable extent of infla- 
tionary forces in the coming 
post-war period. It is rather 
generally ‘admitted that a high 
national income is imperative if 
we are to avoid the greater 
dangers of radical inflation via 
the printing press route. This ex- 
panded national income will no 
doubt bring about a permanent 
increase in the cost of doing busi- 
ness and the purchasing power of 
the dollar will most likely de- 
cline, as price inflation cannot be 
avoided. 


Dislocations brought on by the 
war will create other problems of 
an inflationary nature and it 
seems probable that world com- 
modity prices will soar as soon as 
the war ends. There will be ac- 
tive buying throughout the world 
of all commodities. Shortages al- 
ready exist and there is a possi- 
bility of a radical commodity in- 
flation which may be more ex- 
treme than the permanent price 
inflation which seems likely to 
follow at a later date. 


Our Government recognizes 
these dangers and plans for in- 
ternational control, over prices 
and supplies of essential com- 
modities and raw materials, which 
move in world trade, have been 
made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The plan may be consid- 
ered, for all practical purposes, as 
the Wallace ever-normal granary 
idea expanded to global measure- 
ments. In our opinion the plans 
are unworkable and we do not 
see how, for example, the United 
States Government can regulate 
the price Bolivia receives for tin 
from a purchaser in Europe. 

Other examples might be cited, 
but we seriously question, if the 
American people or the Congress, 
would authorize any such global 
schemes or vote the funds to carry 
them out. On the other hand, 
some kind of international co- 
operation is essential after the 
war, and it is hoped that measures 
can be taken which will at least 
safeguard the interests of all Na- 
tions and hasten economic sta- 
bility. Irrespective of planned 
controls, we anticipate a tem- 
porary but sharp price inflation, 
in early post-war years. 


Peacetime List of Attractively 
Priced Stocks 


In presenting our thoughts on 
the current outlook for securities 
no attempt has been made to de- 
velop each idea in a comprehen- 
sive manner. As stated, we recog- 
nize that there are many uncer- 
tainties which render any kind 
of an appraisal difficult. How- 
ever, we believe that in cov- 
ering the highlights of the 
approaching post-war era, based 
cn our interpretations and view-— 
points, we may be of some as- 
sistance to others who are now 
formulating a new investment 
policy. 

In the coming peace, we expect 
the shares which have suffered 
most from war, i.e. rails, steels 
and = aircraft manufacturing to’ 
make the best comeback. This is’ 
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Union Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Santa Fe 

Southern California Edison 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Commonwealth Edison 
Detroit Edison 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Republic Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 

U. S. Steel 

Allegheny Ludlum 
United Aircraft 
Consolidated-Vultee 
North American Aviation 
Douglas Aircraft 
Lockheed 

Southern Pacific 
Illinois Central 

New York Central 
Northern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Homestake Mining 

U. S. Smelting 
Hudson Bay 

Noranda 

McIntyre Porcupine 
International Nickel 
Kennecott 

St. Joseph Lead 
Anaconda 

Phelps Dodge 
Westinghouse Airbrake 
American Locomotive 
Lima Locomotive 
General Railway Signal 
Pullman 

Firestone Tire 

U. S. Rubber 
Montgomery Ward 
Goodyear 

Goodrich 

Allis Chalmers 
Walgreen 

United Fruit 


National Lead 


supported by the fact that even the | 
most bullish financial writers | 
recognize that temporarily, shares 
of many “blue chips” are ade- 
quately priced. While the su-| 
perior peace prospects of General | 
Motors and Chrysler must be ad- | 
mitted, we consider their conver- 
sion problem somewhat more 
severe than for industry as a 
whole. Still, these shares will no) 
doubt hold up well in the market 
since reconversion for the auto-| 
motive industry will be very rapid 
and the costs will not prove too | 
burdensome for these companies. | 

Over the next six months the 
outlook for railroad bonds, in our 
opinion, remains favorable. There 
will be other opportunities for | 
making money similar to those 
which were present six months 
ago in Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s 
1975. It is our belief that many | 
high grade stocks have reached 
a temporary top and for this) 
réason we would prefer an invest- 
ment in some of the favorably | 
situated railroad bonds over the) 
near term. In the beginning of | 
this report, we have listed eigh-| 
teen of the stocks which appear at- 
tractive at this time for holding | 
into the post-war period. A more | 
complete list of both high grade) 
and speculative equities, which 
may be suitable for reinvest-| 
ment, (including the eighteen 
outstanding issues previously 
mentioned) are given below: 


Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Continental Oil 

Union Oil of California 
Ohio Oil 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western | 





Swedish Income And Purchasing Power During 
The War Years 


A study of the development of income and excess purchasing 
power in Sweden since the outbreak of the war was recently released 
by the Swedish Business Cycle Institute. A summary of the more 
important findings follows: ' 

Salaries and wages rose by 32%, or from 4,300,000,000 kronor in 
1935 to 5,700,000,000 kronor in 1942. (A krona has a present value of 
23.85 cents, United States cur-® — 
rency.) Of this expansion 6% | chasing power was then left with 
took place in 1940. In 1941 the)! the consumers. 

1940 figure was increased by 9%, | z 
while during 1942 the 1941 figure; Large Government Expenditures 
increased by 14%. The study) Aided Income Rise 

states that the accelerated rate of| Extraordinary expenditures by 
increase in 1942 could be traced| the Swedish Government during 
directly to expanding production | the period 1939-1941 are believed 
and employment, as well as to an| to have been responsible for an 








upward adjustment of industrial | 
wages. 


Net income to farmers increased | 
slightly more, or by about 35% | 
during the period 1938-39 through 
1942-43. During the same period 
income from the sale of lumber 
more than doubled, or from 140,- 
000,000 kronor to 350,000,000 
kronor. 

‘Estimates as to the national in- 
come for the four war years indi- 
dicate a corresponding increase of 
32%, or the same as that of sal- 
aries and wages. The two in- 
creases, however, while reaching 
the same level of 32% did not fol- 
low parallel lines. Whereas na- 
tional income rose rapidly during 
the first two years, the rate of in- 
crease slowed down during 1941 
and 1942. Wages and salaries rose 
more slowly at first, the largest 
increase coming in the 1941-42 
period. 

In 1939 the national income was 
10,900,000,000 kronor. It rose to 
14,400,000,000 kronor in 1942. The 
rate of increase was 14% in 1940 
compared with an increase of only 
6% for salaries and wages in that 
same year. Then, in the period 
1941-42, when salaries and wages 
increased by 14% over the preced- 
ing period, the national income 
rose only 7%. An explanation of 
the rapid rise in the national in- 
come during the first years of the 
war is that it was due chiefly to 
the increased, partly fictitious, 
earnings of business enterprises in 
connection with revaluations of 
inventories. As the war continued 
a. readjustment. took place, .and 
evidently a larger part of the pur- 





increase of 1,800,000,000 kronor in 
income payments to individuals 
during that time. Private capital 
outlays during the same period 
were reduced by some 300,000,000 
kronor. It is estimated that state 
and local governments accounted 
for 18% of the gross national ex- 
penditures in 1942, as against 8% 
in 1939. However, while the Gov- 
ernment expenditures accounted 
for 97% of the total increase in 
gross national expenditures of the 
sum of 1,600,000,000 kronor for 
goods and services during 1939 
and 1940, only 250,000,000 kronor 
out of a total of 1,150,000,000 
kronor increase in 1941-42, repre- 
sented Government expenditures. 
Private consumption accounted 
for 550,000,000 kronor of the 1942 
increase, and business investments 
for some 300,000,000 kronor of the 
balance. 


Depletions of inventories have, 
of course, taken place during the 
war years. Thus, the value of 
available supplies of food items 
and farm products, when calcu- 
lated at 1939 prices, is now esti- 
mated to be some _ 200,000,000 
kronor less than normal, while 
stocks of certain industrial raw 
materials and products have de- 
creaseqd by some 100,000,000 kron- 
or. On the other hand, reserve 
cordage of wood for fuel has been 
added. to considerably because of 
the present and anticipated coal 
shortage. 

The increase in income pay- 
ments to individuals has not been 
matched by a similar rise in priv- 
ate consumption. Thus, during 
1942, the outlays for foods de- 





creased to a level 17% below that 
for 1939, showing a deterioration 
in the general standard of living 
in Sweden. And yet the cost of 
the lowered consumption in 1942 
is placed at some 20% above the 
cost for the greater and more di- 
versified consumption in 1939. Al- 
though this increase in costs thus 
took away the largest part of the 
increase in total income (30%), a 
considerable excess purchasing 
power was created which was not 
absorbed by other higher prices, 
or by higher taxes. Consequently 
individual savings rose from l,- 
200,000 kronor in 1939, to 2,500,- 
000,000 kronor in 1942. 


The following figures (in mil- 
lions of kronor), showing the 
value of private consumption, in- 
dicate the price increases: 


1939 1941 
Food item___. 3,345 4,066 
Clothing 1,363 
Furniture, 
appliances — 957 
Rent 1,003 
Fuel 650 
Miscellaneous_ 797 


1942 
4,271 
1,399 


851 
975 


1,129 
1,029 
719 


890 922 





Total 8,836 9,469 

Industrial re-investment in 
in plants and facilities is, on the 
whole, believed to have been 
maintained. The extraordinary 
demand for machinery and tools 
by industries working on defense 
orders had to be met, but require- 
ments of other industries have 
also been reasonably well taken 
care of, and consequently no 
actual decrease in plant invest- 
ment has occurred. From 1939 up 
to and including 1942, the Swedish 
merchant marine suffered a loss 
of tonnage which, at 1939 prices, 
amounted to about 100,000,000 
kronor. Cattle stocks have also 
been reduced in value by some 
180,000,000 kronor because of 
forced slaughter during the poor 
crop years of 1940 and 1941. On 
the other hand new investments of 
some 400,000,000 kronor have been 
made in hydro-electric plants, and 


of some 700,000,000 kronor in new| units. 
proach is made to this problem | mediately. 


housing. 





Understanding Between 


Govt., Private Interests 


Must Precede Post-War Building: Mullenix 


A healthy post-war increase in new residential building must 
be preceded by a firm understanding between the Government and 
private interests involving at least three points necessary to insure 


a stable real estate market, a fair 


policy of taxing Federal housing 


units and avoidance of the Government becoming an unnatural com- 
petitor in the rental housing field, according to a statement on 





Aug. 22 by Charles A. Mullenix,® 
_the country will find that real es- 


President of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America. The} 
three-point program cited a 
cluded the stipulation that de- 
mountable wartime housing must 
be considered as purely emerg-| 
ency construction. 


Mr. Mullenix’s statement was in! 
connection with a special confer- | 
ence on post-war city planning) 
which the Association will sponsor | 
at its 30th annual business meet- | 
ing and Conference of Post-War 
Planning in Chicago Sept. 23, 24 
and 25. Two other special con- 
ferences are scheduled, one on 
post-war mortgage planning and 
a third on post-war construction. 
At the post-war city planning 
conference, Earle S. Draper, 
Deputy FHA Commissioner, and 
a widely recognized authority on 
the subject, and Charles T. Stew- 
art, Director, Urban Land Insti- 
tute, will be principal speakers. 


The second point concerned 
temporary housing which, Mr. 
Mullenix said, the Government 
must not later re-define as per- 
manent housing. Such a policy, 
he added, would have a disaster- 
ous effect on the real estate mar- 
ket, create miserable housing con- 
ditions in many cities and do 
much to disorganize municipal 
conditions. A fact often ignored, 
he pointed out, is that practically 
all of the temporary wartime | 
housing has been built with little | 
or no regard for local building re- | 
quirements and zoning limitations. 
Much of it has been poorly built 
and is likely to deteriorate 
rapidly. 

The third point concn) 
finding a solution to a fairer} 
method of taxing federal housing | 
Unless some realistic ap-| 





tate owners, already burdened 
with an excessive tax load, will be 
further strained by bearing a sub- 
stantial part of the taxes which 
Federal housing units should be 
paying. The present method of 
partial or token payments should 
be abandoned, Mr. Mullenix said. 


Curb Rule Amended On 
Speculative Accounts 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange held Aug. 
18, paragraph (c) of Rule 416, 
which reads as follows: “(c) No 
member shall take or carry a 
speculative account or make a 


| speculative transaction in securi- 
ities or in commodties in which 


account or transaction any em-= 
ployee of such member or any 
employee of another member, 
member firm or partner thereof 
is directly or indirectly inter- 
ested,” was amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) No member shall take or 
carry a speculative account or 
make a speculative transaction in 
securities or in commodities in 
which account or transaction any 


|employee of such member or any 


any employee of another member, 
member firm or partner thereof is 
directly or indirectly interested, 
unless the prior written consents 
of the employer and of the Com- 
mittee on Meriber Firms have 
been, obtained.” . 

The amendment is effective im-* 
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_A Moratorium On F.P.C. 


Original 


Cost Proceedings 


(Continued from first page) 


necessitates (1) determination of 
a cost incurred by someone else, 
i..e., by a utility enterprise that 
owned the property at an earlier 
time, and (2) the reclassification 
of accounts so that the cost to a 
prior owner instead of the cost to 
the present owner will be stated 
in the present owner’s books. It is 


easy to understand why the elec- | 
tric utility industry, on the whole, | 


has deprecated the innovation. 
Indeed, original cost accounting 
is sufficiently bizarre to invite an 
inquiry into the events that led 
to its espousal by regulatory 
agencies. 

Both historically and in pros- 
pect, original cost accounting is 
closely related to utility rate de- 
termination, and therefore is of 
special interest to the utility in- 
vestor. The trouble began back in 
1898, when the United States Su- 
preme Court held, in effect, that 
government regulation of a com- 
pany’s rates must not deprive the 
company of an opportunity to earn 
a fair return based upon the 
present value of its property. In 
«the same decision, the Court also 
stated that the original cost of 
construction and the present cost 
of reproduction of the property 
are among the factors that should 
be considered in determining its 
value. In the 1920s, after State 
public service commissions had 
grown in number and in power, 
the Supreme Court tended to re- 
quire that, in applying the 1898 
rule, great weight be given to 
present cost of reproduction in 
contradistinction to original cost 
of construction. It was also in the 
1920s, that the late Justice Bran- 
deis led a crusade for a reversal 
of the 1898 rule that required rates 
to be based on present value. He 
maintained that rates ought to be 
based instead upon prudent in- 
vestment. Some regulatory offi- 
cials and other persons interested 
in utility regulation sided with 
Brandeis—partly, no doubt, be- 
cause prudent investment was 
generally lower than present 
value, for values had been rising 
during most of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the use of prudent in- 
vestment in place of present value 
in rate determination would there- 
fore have resulted in lower rates. 
It is doubtful, however, whether 
its advocates have always been 
unanimous as to the meaning of 
prudent investment. The appar- 
, ent meaning is investment. pru- 
dently made in the corporate en- 
terprise that is being regulated, 
rather than in the company that 
constructed the property. The 
present writer is firmly convinced 
that Brandeis, in propounding the 


theory, was thinking of invest- 
ment in the regulated company 
rather than investment in a prior 
enterprise. 

At all events, the present value 
rule enunciated in 1898 was still 
law, and the regulatory bodies 
were prevented by court decisions 
from use of prudent investment as 
a base on which to determine fair 
return for rate-making purposes. 
'And so—not by a neat, express 
| pronouncement of intention but 
|'by the tendency of day-to-day 
| decisions—they achieved a some- 
what similar result by indirec- 
tion: they gave more and more 
weight to original cost as evi- 
dence of value. Thus they re- 
mained within the letter of the 
1898 rule. The change occurred 
in the 1930’s. In the 1920’s, the 
courts had insisted on the giving 
of great weight to reproduction 
costs as evidence of value; but 
subsequently, especially after in- 
ception of the New Deal, the 
courts, although they still insisted 
upon the present value rule, be- 
came increasingly liberal in the 
weight that they permitted to 
be given to original cost in the 
determination of present value. 
It should be remembered that 
original cost, under the 1898 Su- 
preme Court pronouncement, 
meant cost of construction, i. e., 
in many cases cost to a prior 
company. It was very different 
from prudent investment in the 
present company. 


Thus the commissions were pre- 
vented by the 1898 rule from 
using investment or prudent in- 





vestment as a rate base and were 
thrown back, in their efforts to 
reduce rates more rapidly, upon 
a circuitous device, i. e., upon the 
use of original cost as primary 
evidence (and perhaps almost the 
equivalent) of value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. Under the circum- 
stances, they apparently felt it 
would be desirable, as soon as 
original cost was determined, to 
enshrine it in the accounts of the 
regulated company. Then it would 
appear that a commission, in re- 
quiring that a company’s rates be 
sharply reduced, was basing its 
determination upon the company’s 
own book figures! The ultimate 
result would be even better than 
any possible effect of the use of 
Brandeis’ relatively conservative 
prudent investment theory; for 
original cost to the first utility 
owner of the property was gen- 
erally lower than the subsequent 
cost, at higher value levels, to 
the present, regulated company, 
and its use would therefore result 
in lower rates than could be 





achieved by use of prudent in- 
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vestment. Accordingly, the com- 
missions began to require original 
cost accounting. The Wisconsin 
Commission led the way in 1931, 
and the New York Commission 
followed with original cost re- 
quirements effective in 1934. At 
present, most of the public service 


‘commissions, both State and Fed- 
;}eral, have imposed original cost 


accounting requirements. 


Under those requirements, the 
original cost of plant must of 
course be set forth in a plant ac- 
count. It cannot be too strongly 
asserted, for it has generally been 
overlooked, that this is not an ad- 
justment to the prudent invest- 
ment theory but is instead a far 
more radical step. It would cer- 
tainly be consistent with the con- 
cepts of orthodox accounting to 
require investment, even only 
prudent investment, in a present 
company to be set forth in that 
company’s accounts. But to re- 
quire original cost, as defined, to 
be carried on a company’s books 
instead of the company’s invest- 
ment, is to imply that the com- 
pany’s management, and public 
service commissions in so far as 
they control that management, are 
responsible only for the protec- 
tion of original cost, of an invest- 
ment that no longer exists as such 
and that has been replaced by 
a present investment for which no 
one is responsible. 

As book value prior to original 
cost reclassification was generally 
higher than original cost, the 
excess has to be stated, at least 
temporarily, in one or more sep- 
arate plant accounts. Disposition 
of the amounts in those separate 
plant accounts presents a delicate 
and vitally important problem; 
for, if they are eliminated by 
charges against surplus or income, 
the adverse effects on the common 
stock equity may be staggering. 
Accordingly, when the Federal 
Communications Commission or- 


dered telephone companies to seg- | 


regate in a separate account the 
difference between original cost 
and cost (generally higher) to the 
accounting company, forty-four 
telephone companies brought suit 
to set aside the order. Especially 
in view of certain language in the 
prescribed system of accounts, the 
telephone companies feared that 
the amount in the separate ac- 
count would have to be com- 
plenty written off out of surplus. 
The Supreme Court stated that 
such a requirement of complete 
elimination would give force to 
“the contention that the effect of 
the order is to distort in an arbi- 


trary fashion the value of the as- 
sets.” However, the Assistant At- 
torney General informed the 
Court that the FCC construed its 
order relative to the separate ac- 
count as meaning that amounts 
|deemed “to represent an invest- 
iment which the accounting com- 
|pany has made in assets of con- 
| tinuing value will be retained in 
that account until such 
cease to exist or are retired.” The 
Supreme Court regarded 

|statement as binding upon 
| FCC, and therefore (in 1936) 





|of the adverse decision, utility 
|companies were somewhat re- 
lieved by the assurance that the 
| Court had given them that no 
part of their actual investments in 
plant would be written off. 


But more recent developments 
in FPC proceedings have been dis- 
quieting. By a prescribed system 
of accounts, effective since 1937, 
the FPC has required that excess 
of cost to the accounting company 
over original cost be placed in a 
separate account; and that write- 
ups that have brought book value 
above cost to the accounting com- 
pany be placed in another separate 
account. In its decisions to date, 
the FPC appears to have required 
elimination of amounts in both ac- 
counts. The method of elimina- 
tion varies with the circumstances 
of the particular case, but for the 
most part it has to be achieved 
by charges to earned surplus, or 
to a capital surplus created for 
the purpose, or to future income. 
‘Thus, the equity suffers, either 
|directly by diminution or indi- 
rectly by charges to future earn- 
‘ings. There can be little objec- 
‘tion, of course, to elimination of 

write-ups, i. e., amounts 





'real 
| Properly in’ the second of the two 
separate accounts above referred 
to. But a utility company may 
perhaps justly demur to forced 
elimination of what it considers 
to be actual investment made by 
its own investors, even if that in- 
vestment happens to be higher 
than the .investment (original 
cost) made by other people in a 
predecessor company. 


Looking at the matter broadly, 
then, one may distinguish two 
separate, basic requirements in 
the FPC orders relative to origi- 
nal cost: (1) original cost must 
be determined, and (2) plant must 
be carried at (substantially) orig- 
inal cost in the company’s ac- 
counts. Somewhat different con- 
siderations are involved in the 
need for a moratorium on activ- 
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held the FCC order valid. In spite | 








| ities related to each of those basic 
| requirements. 

In peace time, there may be a 
reasonable difference of opinion 
;as to the desirability of original 
|cost studies. Original cost, once 
|determined, may be useful (to- 
|gether with other data) as evi- 
|dence of the value of plant for 
rate-making purposes. On the 
other hand, the FPC has shown 
|some tendency to use original cost 
not as evidence of value but in 
place of value, and to fix rates at 
a level that will produce a fair 
return based on original cost. As 
| the FPC is of course aided in this 
|'tendency by the availability of 
|original cost figures, the utility 
investor may well regard origi- 
nal cost studies as themselves sin- 
ister—especially in view of the 
changed attitude of the courts. 
The Supreme Court has greatly 
weakened the old 1898 rule that 
required fair return to be based 
upon present value, and a 1942 
decision may have been the death 
blow. However, one cannot yet 
tell exactly how far the Court will 
permit the FPC and other com- 
missions to go in evolving their 
own rules of rate-making. The 
decision to be rendered in the 
Hope Natural Gas case, now pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court, 
may soon shed some light on the 
question whether a commission 
can bring about rate reductions 
by basing fair return directly upon 
original cost. (No opinion is here 
expressed or implied as to the 
proper or probable decision to be 
reached in that case.) 


Great concern has been caused 
also by the tendency of the FPC 
to exclude from original cost the 
cost of intangibles as well as 
amounts which, although genuine 
items of cost, were originally ac- 
counted for as expenses and were 
therefore not capitalized. Hence, 
it appears that the original cost of 
'property as determined under FPC 
standards is lower than the true 
investment made by the first util- 
ity owner of the property. It may 
well be argued that rates fixed to 
provide a return on an original 
cost so determined would have 
been unfairly low even for the 
investors in that prior company, 
which incurred the original cost. 

Among the significant argu- 
ments against use of original cost 
as a basis for determination of fair 
return, and therefore against the 
need for original cost studies, is 
the probable removal of an in- 
centive for the creation of inte- 
grated electric utility systems. 
The integration of electric prop- 
erties constitutes one of the pur- 
poses of the SEC-administered 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. However, acquisi- 
tion of properties for the purpose 
of integration can generally be 
achieved only by payment of a 
purchase price higher than the 
original cost of the properties. 
But if the integrating utility enter- 
prise knows that, even after inte- 
gration, it cannot earn more than 
a return based on original cost, 
it will of course be loath to pay 
more than original cost, and the 
integration will therefore prob- 
ably not take place. 

Further, the expense incurred 
by utility companies in making 
original cost studies must ulti- 
mately be borne, at least in large 
part, by consumers of utility serv- 
ice. And it is doubtful whether 
that expense and the consequent 
public burden are fully counter- 
balanced by the supposed advan- 
tage to be gained in the effective- 
ness of regulation by the avail- 
ability of original cost figures. For 
two or three decades, the public 
service commissions have brought 
about almost continual electric 
rate reductions, so that electric 
rates are now only about half as 
high as they were at the time of 
World War I; and the commissions 
have been able to bring about 
those reductions without the aid 
of FPC-required original cost 
studies. Surely, then, there is no 
urgency involved in those studies, 
Whether or not they are desirable, 
there is at least no great need that 
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they be completed and approved | 
in 1943 rather than, say, in 1946. 
Accordingly, as the man-hours 
used in connection with those) 
studies are now needed for the) 
war effort, it is obvious that oriz- 
inal cost determination ought to | 
be temporarily deferred. 


The second basic requirement is | 
that plant accounts be reclassified 
and restated to reflect original 
cost and (after elimination of sub- 
stantially the entire amounts in 
the two separate accounts to 
which I have referred) nothing 
but original cost. This require- 
ment of course presupposes com- 
pliance with the requirement that 
original cost be ascertained. It is, 
however, subject to additional and 
perhaps even more forceful ob- 
jections. For one thing, a balance 
sheet that sets forth the original 
cost of plant instead of cost to 
the accounting company will not 
give prospective investors the 
sort of information that they ex- 
pect to receive from a balance 
sheet. It will therefore be, in a 
sense, deceptive. 


Far more serious is the effect 

on the value of equities. To the 
extent that the amounts to be 
eliminated from the plant ac- 
counts of a company can be and 
are written off through charges 
to a capital surplus created for 
the purpose, the book value of the 
equity will be reduced. This need 
not, in itself, adversely affect the 
equity investor, but it will ad- 
versely affect him if (1) the FPC 
or a State commission succeeds 
in requiring rate reductions to re- 
flect the changed book values, or 
if (2) the creation of the capital 
surplus so greatly reduces the 
stated value of the common stock 
that declaration of a substantial 
dividend on the stock would em- 
barrass the management because 
of the high ratio of the dividend 
to the stated value of the stock, 
or if (3) the SEC determines that, 
in view of the small equity, com- 
mon stockholders ought to have 
less voting power. In the last of 
these three contingencies, bond- 
holders or preferred stockholders 
may be required to take common 
stock in place of at least part of 
their present securities. 
“ So far as the amounts to be 
eliminated are charged against 
earned surplus or are amortized 
by charges to future income, fu- 
ture dividends will almost surely 
be. eliminated or reduced. Of 
course, the minimization of book 
assets and book equities—whether 
by charges to capital surplus, 
earned surplus, or future income 
—will also make future rate re- 
ductions appear less harsh, and 
will therefore tend to support the 
demand for lower rates. Thus the 
equity investor is hit twice and, 
where the equity is slim to begin 
with, senior security holders may 
also feel the pinch. At the same 
time, it is hard to see any real 
counterbalancing advantage, much 
less any real urgency, in the re- 
classification of accounts. The 
supppsed advantage to consumers 
of electric service, resulting from 
the support that the new accounts 
will give to demands for rate re- 
ductions, hardly merits serious 
consideration; for rate reductions, 
so far as they are justified, can 
be achieved without that support. 
Rate regulation is supposed to 
bring rates in line with economic 
realities, not with book figures. 
It is particularly important for the 
commissions to remember this at 
a time when, because of general 
inflation, increased, not decreased, 
returns to utility investors may 
be necessary if utilities are to 
compete successfully in the mar- 
ket for capital; and, if the com- 
missions forget, the legislatures, 
which have created the commis- 
sions and from which the commis- 
sions derive all their powers, may 
be obliged to act. 

In short, the reasonable differ- 
ence of opinion that exists as to 
the desirability, in peace time, of 
original cost studies has no coun- 


'status, effected under the guise of 


almost wHolly adverse. 


to the FPC, must follow those | 
studies. (In truth, one ought not 
refer to the latter as merely ac- 
counting changes. They are, to 
some extent, changes in financial 


accounting regulation.) The valid 
arguments on the question of the 
desirability of the changes are 
Even in| 
peacetime, therefore, the discon- 
tinuance of original cost account- 
ing requirements would be clearly 
desirable. In war time, it is bad 
enough to have man-hours of 
work diverted to non-essential 
activities; but to have work ex- 
pended upon activities that are 
not merely non-essential but also 
positively destructive, is doubly 
vicious. 

Analysis of the FPC original 
cost requirements, as adminis- 
tered, leads, then, to the follow- 
ing major conclusions: 

1. In peace time, it would be 
doubtful whether the FPC ought 
to require original cost studies. 
2. At all events, original cost 
studies are not urgently needed. 
3. A moratorium on original 
cost studies for the duration is 
therefore desirable. 

4. The FPC original cost ac- 
counting requirements serve no 
constructive purpose. 

5. Those requirements result in 
unorthodox accounting and will 
probably destroy _ substantial 
equities. 

6. Even in peace time, Congress 
would therefore be justified in 
establishing a discontinuance of 
those requirements. 

7. In war time, a moratorium 
of the FPC original cost account- 
ing requirements is imperative. 


NY Curb Amends Rules 
On Special Offerings 





HOLCG Making Progress In Liquidation— 
Total Loans And Properties Reduced 53% 


Aided in speeding its program of liquidation by the favorable 
economic conditions of the past year, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration—created by Congress in 1933 to block the landslide of 
depression foreclosures—has now reduced its aggregate of loans and 
properties by 53%, it was reported on Aug. 28. It has liquidated 
its mortgages, and other investments required in the emergency 
financing of a million homes, from® ~ 








The New York Curb Exchange 
announced on Aug. 19 that the 
rules of its Board of Governors 
covering special offerings have 
been amended in the following re- 
spects: 


(1) To permit over allotments 
up to 10%. 


(2) To prohibit a member or 
member firm from receiving any 
part of the special commission in 
connection with any purchase, not 
only as at present for his or its 
own account but also for the ac- 
count of any other member, mem- 
ber firm, or partner of a member 
firm. 

(3) To simplify the language of 
Rule 564 covering the printing of 
special offering transactions on 
the tape. 

(4) To delete the present re- 
quirement to reconfirm essential 
details of special offering trans- 
actions on statements of account. 

(5) To make more specific the 
disclosure to customers called for 
by Rule 566 (b) and (c). 

The present rule calls for dis- 
closure of the “terms and condi- 
tions.” The amendment describes 
what those terms and conditions 
are. 

(6) In connection with infor- 
mation called for in considering 
an application for a special offer- 
ing, to require weekly instead of 
daily price range and volume of 
the security for a period of six 
months prior to the date of the 
proposed offering. 

(7) To provide for a minimum 
effective period of 15 minutes and 
to remove the present requirement 
to keep an uncompleted offering 
open at least three hours, but in- 
stead to require that the uncom- 
pleted offering may not be ter- 
minated without Exchange ap- 
proval. 

(8) To permit the inclusion in 
the special offering of stock ac- 
quired in stabilizing during the 
life of the special offering. 

Similar changes in the New 
York Stock Exchange’s rules cov- 


a total of $3,484,060,000 to approx- 
imately $1,632,000,000, according 
to a statement by John H. Fahey, 
Commissioner of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. 
Information regarding the corpo- 
ration’s liquidation progress, based 
on figures of June 30, is also pre- 
sented as follows by the Loan 
Bank Administration: 

“Over the past fiscal year, 
HOLC reduced its balance of 
loans and acquired properties by 
16%, the Corporation’s most rapid 
progress in liquidation for any 
year. 

“More than 110,000 of HOLC’s 
borrowers are voluntarily making 
monthly payments above the 
amounts due, thus bringing them 
nearer to debt-free ownership. 
Such advance payments for the 
past year equalled $134,800,000, as 
compared with $90,000,000 for the 
previous twelve months. 

“More than 243,000 original bor- 
rowers and purchasers of HOLC 
houses have paid off. their ac- 
counts in full, 82,000 of them dur- 
ing the past year alone. 

“Of the 195,600 properties which 
HOLC has been forced to take 
nis 171,000 or 87% have been 
sold. 


“Payments of principal received 
by HOLC reached the record peak 
of $276,000,000, which was $42,- 
600,000 above the total for the 
year before. 

“Personnel employed by HOLC 
declined 30% in the past year, and 
administrative expenses have been 





reduced accordingly. There are 

now about 3,500 employes, as com- 

pared with a peak of over 21,000.” 
Mr. Fahey also reports: 


“HOLC was created to combat a 
social as well as an economic dis- 
aster—to supply relief as well as 
credit. During the years 1933 to 
1936, it took over the defaulted 
mortgages of more than a million 
families in the amount of $3,000,- 
000,000. Later the Corporation 
was obliged to advance additional 
funds to many of its borrowers for 


pair properties it had acquired 
through foreclosure and to as- 
sume legal costs and delinquent 
interest in foreclosure cases. Thus, 
gross investments of HOLC in its 
debtor and property accounts from 
the beginning of operations up to 
June 30 amounted to $3,484,000,- 
000. This total has been reduced 
to a balance of $1,632,000,000 or 
53.1%, by an orderly process of 
monthly collections and sale of 
properties. 


“In its sales of properties, HOLC 
has taken a loss of $254,000,000 on 
their capitalized values, including 
selling commissions. However, in 
the capitalized figure are included 
loan balances and unpaid interest, 
tax accumulations and costs of 
foreclosure and _ reconditioning. 
The book losses, therefore, include 
the cost of assistance to those bor- 
rowers who eventually had to be 
foreclosed. 


“These cumulative losses were 
offset in part by more than $189,- 
000,000 on net income, remaining 
after HOLC had paid its operating 
expenses and the interest on its 
bonds. Accordingly, the net defi- 
cit of the Corporation on June 30 
was approximately $65,000,000— 
less than 2% of its total invest- 
ment in loans. 

“The majority of the present 
741,000 HOLC borrowers and 
purchasers of acquired properties 
are now meeting their monthly 
payments of principal and inter- 





est promptly. But a substantial 
number of HOLC borrowers, who 
have made slow progress in reduc- 
ing their debt, still require con- 
tinuous contact and attention to 
encourage them to keep their pay- 
ments current and reduce their 
mortgages to a point which will 
enable them to escape loss of their 
homes during any period of un- 
employment.” 

To help prevent its borrowers 
from lapsing into tax delinquen- 
cies, the Corporation has arranged 
to accept payments for their real 
estates taxes and insurance on a 





insurance and taxes, and to re- 


monthly basis. As of June 30, a 





total of 421,000 such accounts were 


in effect. HOLC refinancing 
loans, it is pointed out, originally .» 
called for payments to be spaced 
over a period of 15 years. It is 
| further stated that: 


| “Beginning in 1939, about one- 
'fourth of the total of a million 
| loans were extended up to a max- 
'imum of 25 years, pursuant to an 


| act of Congress, in order to give 


those borrowers a further oppor- 
tunity to overcome their arrear- 
ages. Although the condition of 
these loans had improved stead- 
ily, the reduction of the monthly 
payments necessary in making the 
extensions has somewhat retarded 
HOLC’s rate of liquidation.” 





Treasury Drops Plan 
For Individual 
Excess-Profits Tax 


The Treasury is not considering 
an excess-profits tax on individ- 
vals as a means of raising new 
revenue, Secretary Morgenthau 
revealed after a recent meeting 
between Treasury officials and 
the heads of other Government 
agencies seeking to formulate a 
tax program. In July, the House 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
quested the Treasury and its own 
tax staff to study the feasibility 
o an individual excess profits 
ax. 


A special memorandum listing 
five reasons why “such a tax does 
not appear to be desirable” has 
been prepared by Treasury tax 
experts. 

The reasons, reported in an In- 
ternational News Service Wash- 
ington dispatch of Aug. 17 fol- 
lows: 

“1. It would reduce incentive 
necessary for maximum war pro- 
duction. 

“2. It would = discriminate 
against several groups of income 
recipients. 

“3. It would be difficult to ad- 
minister with adequate complete- 
ness to prevent substantial eva- 
sion. 

“4. It would contribute little to 
the control of inflation. 

“5. All facters considered, the 
same amount of revenue could be 





raised more readily by other 
measures.” , 





NEW ISSUE 





ering special offerings were noted 





terpart with respect to the ac- 
counting changes which, according 


in these columns of July 22, page 
| 320. 


August 30, 1943. 





This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein 
mentioned. The offering is made only by the prospectus. The offering is subject in part 


to the prior rights of purchase of stockholders. 


400,000 Shares 


Braniff Airways, Incorporated 


Common Stock 
$2.50 Par Value 





Price $12.75 per share 





Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, in- 
cluding the undersigned, only in States in which such Underwriters are 
act as dealers in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
COURTS & CO. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


lified to 


OTIS & CO, 
(Incorporated) 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


The remarkable thing in the Government bond market today is 
how those 2% issues are holding up. ... They’re actually rising in 
price! ... Just prior to the largest financing in the history of the 
United States, just a few days before the opening of the most high- 
pressure drive of all time to sell exactly that type of bond! ... Look 
at the list and you'll see it for yourself. ... As of this writing, the 
2s of September, 1952-50 are bid at 100.19.... The 2s of 1955-51 are 
bid at 100.16. ... The entire market for intermediates is steady to 
strong. ... And in another few days, we'll be getting an offering of 
2s of 1953-51, an issue placed right in that price range... . 

Of course, the natural move for these outstanding 2s would 
have been downward. ... Not much, admittedly. ... But still, 
slight weakness would have been logical and would have been 
shrugged off by observers as to be expected.... 

But no. ... The 2s are holding above the % point premium 
mark.... And without official support, according to all authori- 
tative reports. ... The buyers?.... All sorts, institutions and 
traders. ... The usual selection, as the experts see it.... 

. The whole market, in fact, is acting beautifully. ... Indicating 
that earlier fears about a sloppy September drive were, exaggerated. 
... As this columnist insisted was the case. ... And indicating that 
there will be premiums on the new bonds—on the 2s, especially— 
despite the unquestionably tremendous size of the loans... . 


HOW MUCH? 

Guessing at the possible subscription total to the September 
drive is a bit on the impertinent and foolish side at this moment, but 
it may be taken for granted now that the $15,000,000,000 goal will be 
reached. ... The market is telling us that... . The undercover 
preparations for “pressure” on every individual and institution in 
the nation suggests only that outcome. ... How much? .. . Well, that’s 
a hard one, but figure between $16,000,000,000 and $17,000,000,000 and 
you may be around it.... Possibly the higher total too.... 

And that just from non-commercial bankers. ... At the begin- 
ning of October—maybe the 3rd, maybe the 6th or 7th or 8th, but 
certainly after the public drive is closed—the commercial banks will 
be given a chance to subscribe to certificates of indebtedness and to 
2% bonds. ... How much the offering to them will amount to will 
depend upon the extent of the public oversubscription... . 

But adding it altogether, it appears that the minimum of cash 
that will be raised between September 9 and October 9 will be $18,- 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000.... 

And if you want a more specific—and more significant estimate— 
it appears that the total of the new 2% loan will surpass the $10,000,- 
000,000 mark. ... Imagine it!... 

Yet, the premium on the 2s is looked for with confidence by 
virtually all experts. ... Maybe %s, the way the market is acting 
now. ... With the outstanding 2s holding that % premium level, a 
34% premium within a fortnight after. trading is permitted seems 
entirely within reason... . 

This is going to be the most active period in Government finance 
in all American history. ... Get set for it now. ... Don’t wait.... 

For example: 

If you’ve any selling under consideration to be in shape for 
new subscriptions, don’t wait for the beginning of the drive to 
complete your transactions. ... There’s a good chance that any 
large-scale liquidation will be frowned upon and even investi- 
gated during the period of the campaign. ... So, get it out of the 
way now. ... Be completely in position to move into your new 
securities when the date for buying rolls around... . + 

And if you’ve any switching operations in outstanding bonds to 
handle, do them now... . Don’t wait for another 32nd or so to act. 
... You may get caught in unusual market spreads and trends if you 
do. ... And when the books on the various issues open, you want to 
be ready to concentrate on the business at hand, not on deals that 
could have been managed prior to that day.... 


A POSSIBLE SWITCH 

Historically, the 234s of 1965-60 have sold % point above the 
2%s of 1963-58 and the 2%4s of 1959-56, the other two long-term 
tax-exempts.... 

At the moment, the spread between the 65-60s and the other two 
maturities is only % point... . 

Indicating that the 65-60s are lagging behind. . . . Which repre- 
sents the liquidation that has been going on in this issue in recent 
weeks. ... Also the “shake-down” in the price of that bond from 
112.30 to close to the 112 level. ... The 2%s of 1965-60 now are 
around 112%.... 





Notice 
To Holders of Foreign Securities 


The Treasury Department requires a valuation, prior to 
Nov. 1, 1943, of all Foreign Securities held by individuals 
in this country. 

For the May 31, 1943 prices 


we suggest that you consult the “June 1943” BANK AND 
QUOTATION RECORD. 


For the Aug. 1, 1939 prices 
we suggest that you consult the “Sept. 1939” BANK AND 
QUOTATION RECORD. 

For the Dec. 1, 1941 prices 
we suggest that you consult the “Jan, 1942” BANK AND 
QUOTATION RECORD. 


The subscription rate for The Bank and Quotation Record, 
issued monthly, is $20 per annum. 


Published by 


WILLIAM B. DANA COMPANY 
25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 














The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


| 


Perseverance Is An Essential Quality Of Successful 
Salesmanship 


There is a natural tendency for most of us to follow the lines | 
of least resistence. We like to ease up on our efforts during periods 
when the going begins to run smoothly. The freedom of action and 
the independence that most investment salesmen enjoy during the 
hours of their gaily work can lead to a progression of deteriorating 
work habits which may handicap even the best salesmen unless such 
tendencies are carefully held in check. 

If there is any business where persistent effort brings its own 
reward, it is the securities business. Time and again, investment 
firms have done some intermittent advertising—an ad here and an- 
other there—on one subject, then another—finally, the whole thing | 
was charged off as a loss. Of course, such advertising couldn’t re- | 
sult in anything else but failure. On the other hand, we know of | 
one firm that started a campaign of advertising in its local papers | 
about five months ago. It used the same type of layout and the same | 
size ads, week in and week out. It kept plugging away with adver- | 
tisements designed to build up confidence and to encourage investors | 
into making inquiries. The ads were short and they were interesting. 
They talked to people about securities in a language they could | 
understand. At first, the results were slow in getting started, then | 
they gradually increased. Today, after five months of plugging away, | 
and right through the slow Summer months at that, this firm is | 
cashing in on its advertising campaign and is thoroughly satisfied. | 


This lesson can be applied to every phase of the securities busi- | 
ness. The individual salesman who keeps on plugging away, day in| 
and day out, planning his work, and working his plan, will eventually | 
ee up his business to a point where success is automatically in- | 
sured. 


There is another psychological factor which favors the persistent | 
worker. Conscientious work habits are cumulative. The more we} 
overcome habits of procrastination and laziness, the stronger our) 
work habits become. After a while discouragments and obstacles | 
become less imprtant, and work itself turns into a pleasure and a | 
satisfaction instead of a chore. When a salesman gets into this frame | 
of mind, he’s on the way to success. He’s too busy to worry over | 
obstacles, his mind is filled with creative ideas, he doesn’t think of | 
loafing because he’s deriving more real pleasure out of work than} 
out of anything else he could do. 


ithat taxpaying 
| simplified. 


Sen. George Hopes for 
Post-War Tax Guts 


Senator George (Dem., Ga.), 


'Chairman of the Senate Finance 


Committee, predicted on Aug. 25 
a reduction of high war taxes in 
the post-war period and at the 
same time expressed the hope 
will be greatly 


When the tax cut will come, 
Senator George told a press con- 


| ference, “depends upon the gen- 


eral economic picture confronting 
the nation after the war. 

In United Press Washington ad- 
vices, the following additional 
was reported: 

Meanwhile, he said, the already 
heavy. burden of federal taxes is 
sure to be increased and Congres- 
sional tax committees are explor- 
ing ways and means of simplify- 
ing. tax payments by both indi- 
viduals and corporations. 


“There no doubt will be reduc- 
tions and eliminations of purely 
war taxes when the tremendous 
burden of war expenditures is no 
longer necessary,” Senator George 
said. “But we can’t say how soon. 

“We will first have to face the 
post-war period and see clearly 
the situation that then confronts 
us. Until then, it is impossible to 
anticipate how much the federal 
taxes can be adjusted.” 

The present Victory Tax, in- 
cluded now in the withholding 
tax, automatically is scheduled to 
be eliminated after the war. Sen- 
ator George also anticipated ad- 


If you are going to use direct mail, have a plan and stick to it, *justments in the corporate excess 


don’t try to sell one hundred different securities all at one time, but | 
pick out a few issues and keep hammering away until you get re- | 
sults. . If you use the newspapers, tie your campaign together. Have | 
a policy and tell people about it. Make the ads talk to people in the | 
sort of language they can understand. Use the same position in the | 
paper every time you advertise. Stick to the same days of the week. | 
Use the same size ad and similar types of layout. Keep plugging | 
away at the same ideas until you create a definite response. In re- | 
gard to personal solicitation, know your securities, select your pros-_| 
pects carefully, analyze their wants and preferences as well as their 
individually idiosyncrasies, and make those calls regularly, consist- 
ently, day in and day out. 

There may be other ways to promote* business, but in the long 
run, we know of no surer road to success than that which comes from 
planned, systematic, persistent effort. 











che 


Which suggests a turn may be made in sale of the shorter- | 
term 2%4s and in purchase of the 65-60s.... In fact,a permanent | 
switch if you’re interested in tax-exempt bonds for the long pull. | 
. » » Which may be taken for granted if you’re in this section | 

of the market in the first place.... 

Also. ... The 2%s of 1960-55 and the 2%4s of 1965-60 are 
now selling at identical prices. ... Both bid at 112.4 at this 
writing. ... ; 

While it’s tradition to expect a shorter-term bond to sell higher 
than the longest-term issue of its type outstanding, the tradition 
no longer holds in this instance. ... Because the longer the tax- 
exempt bond these days, the more attractive it is... . 

So another even switch may be from the 2%s into the 2%s. . . 
Freezing your profit in the 2%s, taking a slight cut in coupon but 
obtaining an increase in yield from 1.71% to 1.91%.... 


INSIDE THE MARKET 

Bids are picking up in the tax-exempt lists with the key issue— 
the 65-60s—acting extremely well. ... Report is sellers are not 
willing to accept shaved offers any longer. ... They want a 32nd 
or so more each time they offer a block of the exempts. . 

Insurance company selling in the exempts is just about over... . 
Story is companies not only have completed their liquidation prior 
to this drive but also have finished their long-term program of mov- 
ing out of the exempts and into the long-term taxables... . 

New York Stock Exchange members and member firms sold 
$500,000,000 of bonds during April war loan drive. ... Feeling is they 
may be able to increase this total close to the billion-dollar mark 
this time. ... 

Little fellows are going to be hit on every side with pleas to 
buy war bonds starting September 9. ... Preparations for pressure 
selling of bonds to individuals beat anything ever seen in history... . 

Another indication of premium possibilities of the new 2s 
may be seen in price quoted on the maturing 3s, to be paid 
off October 15.... Price is 100.14, 100.16 even today, indicating a 
minus yield of 1/64.... 

In former drives, subscription total always surpassed expecta- 
tions. ... Maybe we’re being over-optimistic, but if this drive gets 
real momentum, the total may reach unguessed- heights this time 

Non-banking sources have been leaving the bill market recently. 
... Bids of only $1,200,000,000 for $1,000,000,000 bill issue last week 
reflects that. ... They’re getting ready for the drive, keeping their 
cash in reserve... . 

Odd angle of quotas for drive is that totals assigned to Ohio and 
New Jersey are lower than actual sales in those States during second 
war loan.... A technicality, but intriguing. ... Ohio quota is $698,- 
000,000... . New Jersey quota is $585,000,000. . . . Compare those 
with New York’s quota of $4,709,000,000. ... 





profits taxes to get early post- 
war consideration, adding that 
this levy may be adjusted before 
the war ends to provide greater 
post-war credits as a financial 
hedge against depression. 

Higher taxes will come before 
simplification, but the form they 
will take still is problematical. 
Sen. George recently said he would 
agree to slight increases in indi- 


| vidual and corporate taxes tied to 


an “induced savings” program 
under which individuals would be 
given income tax credits up to 
15% of their net taxable income 
as a reward for piling up per- 
sonal post-war reserves. 


Senator George reiterated that 
he felt it would be useless for 


Congress to discuss a general sales 


tax unless the Treasury with- 
draws its objections to such ‘a 
levy. 

He said latest estimates indi- 
cate that a 10% general saies tax 
with no exemptions would net the 
Treasury $5,500,000,000 a year. 

There are two ways a sales tax 


-| could result with Treasury spon- 


sorship but both are unlikely, 
Senator George said. Those are: 


1. Setting of an arbitrary figure 
in new revenue to be raised so 
high it would necessitate a sales 
levy in addition to other tax ad- 
justments. 


2. Considerable modification of 
present tax schedules. The Sena- 
tor said he hoped the next tax bill 
would be out of the way by the 
end of November so that it would 
be fully operative by Jan. 1, 1944. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Luke H. Rose, Jr., to 
Warren E. Fisher will be consid- 
ered on Sept. 9. It is understood 
that Mr. Fisher will act as an in- 
dividual floor broker. 


The proposal that Herbert 
Buschman act as alternate on the 
floor of the Exchange for Frank 
J. C. Weinberg will be considered 
by the Exchange on Sept. 2. 

Warren L. Jones retired from 
partnership in Filor, Bullard & 
Smyth, N. Y.-City, on Aug. 31. 


Marble & Co., N. Y~ Cit i 
be dissolved as of Sept. 9. oe 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 





Paid-Up Capital ~...-~-~- £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund —~-...-.--~- 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
ment... 21068 cccpiewtnn £150,939,354 
SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government: in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 
Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____24,000,000 





Paid-Up Capital____~- £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund_-_ ~~~ 22,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 


banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 








NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 











Newsprint Price 
Increased Again 


For the second time this year 
the price of newsprint was in- 
creased on Sept. 1, making the 
basic current cost $58 a ton or 
more than 16% above the pre- 
war ' price. 

The latest increase, $4 a ton, 
was on top of a previous $4 rise 
last March 1. Both were granted 
by the OPA and the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

A joint U. S.-Canadian an- 
nouncement said the increase was 
to compensate for increased costs 
of pulpwood, from which paper 1s 
made. Major Canadian producers 
had asked for $6 more a _ ton, 
_.while in March the plea had been 
for an increase of $8 a ton. s 

The $58-a-ton price is the port 
price” for standard newsprint. 
“Super standard” newsprint will 
rise to $61.50. 


Post-War Foreign Policy Plan, Embodying 
| “Zones Of Safely” Offered By Kelland 


A post-war foreign policy plan was presented to the Republican | 


| Party in New York City on Aug. 25 by Clarence Budington Kelland, | 
| author and now publicity director of the Republican National Com- | 


| mittee. 


Mr. Kelland offered his program in a speech under the title | 


|of “The Zones of Safety Plan” before the law committee of the | 
|New York County Republican Committee at the National Republican | 


| Club. 
|fore the Sept. 6-7 meeting of the 
|Republican Post-War Advisory 
| Council at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
| His plan is based on Anglo-Amer- 
|iean alliance and Pan-American 
| solidarity but with an extension of 

outposts of defense and mainte- 
|'nance of an armed force which 
| make this continent impregnable, 
| said the New York “Sun” of Aug. 
| 25, which indicated as follows his 
| program: 

“Mr. Kelland sketched his pro- 
gram in five points which he 
termed the five zones. The first 
called for a trusteeship in which 
England, Russia, China and 
France, when she is able to func- 
tion as a great Power, will join 
with the United States in admin- 
istering “the territories and peo- 
ple and economy of our enemies, 
the bankrupt nations of the earth 
and of other nations who shall 
find themselves in similar plight 
by reason of the war. 

“The second zone consists of an 
agreement among victor nations 
‘for offensive and defensive joint 
action directed against any na- 
tion threatening to breach the 
peace, and the third calls for 
‘a permanent defensive alliance 
between the United States and 
Great Britain’ whereby ‘the two 
great democracies, the two great 
English-speaking nations, shall 
act as one in case of attack upon 
either by any nation or combina- 


tion of nations permanent 
and openly declared to the 
world.’ 


“For the fourth zone, Mr. Kel- 
land described ‘a concord, an en- 
tente among the nations of North 
America and the nations of South 
America—between Canada, the 
United States on the north and 
our sister republics of the South- 
ern Continent ... both military 
and economic. ... A policy of 
American solidarity against any 
non-American nation threatening 
the territorial rights of any 
American nation, large or small.’ 

“Rounding out the program 
with his fifth zone, the author de- 
clared: ‘We must possess, by 
friendly negotiation if we may, 
by occupation if we must, those 
points, those islands, those bases 
which will perfect the fortifica- 
tion of the United States. 
What we acquire we must fortify. 
We must create naval bases, fly- 
ing fields, fortresses of imposing 
strength, not to be held as 
threats against the peace of any 
nation, but as guaranty of the 
peace of our own nation.’ 

“Elaborating on this, Mr. Kel- 
land said he felt that not even 
the most rapid global thinker 
could find any improper national- 
ism or isolationism in wanting to 
consider the real safety and se- 
curity of this country. He held 
that the building of what he calls 
a mighty series of Gibraltars on 
islands on the Pacific, air bases 
at Casablanca and Dakar in 
Africa, in Greenland, Iceland and 
the West Indies, was no evidence 
of desire for territorial aggran- 
dizement. 

“He concluded: ‘But in it all I 
make one essential reservation. 
In what we do, in what we offer, 
in our collaboration with other 


nations for a better world, there 
must be no surrender of sover- 
eignty of the United States; no 
abatement in her status as an in- 
dependent, individual. nation. We 
will collaborate but we will not 
amalgamate. We will become a 
part of no Utopian superstate, no 
partner in Union Now, no tail- 
wagging at the end of any dog; 
out a nation; proud, just and gen- 
erous.’ ” 





It will also be brought be-@——_—_______- 
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Halsey, Stuart & €o. 
Offers B & 0 Certificates 


Offering was made Sept. 1 by) 
a group headed by Halsey, Stuart | 
& Co., Inc. of $4,000,000 Baltimore 
& Ohio RR. 3% equipment trust 
certifivates, Series M, maturing 
semi-annually from Nov. 1, 1943 
through May 1, 1953, at prices to 
yield 0.70% to 3%, according to 
maturity. The certificates, of- 
fered subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval, 
were awarded to the bankers 
Aug. 31 on their bid of 100.057. 

The $4,000,000 of certificates 
are part of a proposed aggregate 
principal amount of not more 
than $10,760,000, of which $3,500,- 
000 have already been issued and 
are outstanding. The railroad 
proposes to sell from time to 
time, before April 1, 1944, ad- 
ditional certificates to finance all 
the cost of the following standard 
gauge equipment, estimated ito 
cost not less than $10,760,000: 
three 5,400-horsepower diesel 
freight locomotives, 15 1,000- 
horsepower diesel switching loco- 
motives; 29 2-8-8-4 mallet freight 
locomotives, and 965 50-ton com- 
posite hopper cars. 

The certificates are being is- 
sued under the Philadelphia plan. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. in the offering are: 
Otis & Co., A. C. Allyn and Co. 
Inc; Hornblower & Weeks; E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc.; Dempsey- 


|Detmer & Co.; First of Michigan 
Corp.; The Milwaukee  Co.; 
Schwabacher & Co.; Hirsch, 


Lilienthal & Co.; Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc.; The First Cleveland 
Corp.; Kebbon, McCormick & Co.; 
Alfred O’Gara & Co., Singer, 
Deane & Scribner; Stix & Co.: 
Walter Stokes & Co.; and F. S. 
Yantis & Co., Inc. 





Gusiomers Brokers Gel 
Nominees For Office 


The Association of Customers’ 
Brokers of New York has received 
the following slate of officers for 


.|the annual election to be held 


Sept. 8 at 3:45 p.m. at the New 
York [Institute of Finance, 20 
Broad Street, New York City. 
President: Robert J. Davidson, 
Fahnestock & Co. 
Vice-President: Richard G. 
Horn, Peter P. McDermott & Co. 


Treasurer: Donald C. Blanke, 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Secretary: Archie F. Harris, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 
Executive Committee 


Four Year Term: Armand E. 
Fontaine, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; William McK. 
Barber, Stillman, Maynard & Co.; 
Maurice Glinert, Hirsch, Lilien- 
thal & Co.; Andrew W. Shuman, 
Delafield & Delafield. 

Three Year Term: John Ralph 
Watson, Dobbs & Co.; Ralph A. 
Rotnem, Harris, Upham & Co. 

Two Year Term: Allen B. Ken- 
drick, Burton, Cluett & Dana. 

Spencer Phillips, Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., is chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 

or OO OO — 


Situations of Interest 

The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities, 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of.these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


| 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week —lInsurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


From time to time many dealers and investors in fire insur- 
ance stocks appear to become somewhat perturbed over the thought 
that perhaps the mutual companies are slowly but surely absorbing. 
the business of the stock companies and that the latter, therefore, 
are doomed to a slow decline. They hear of instances in which cer- 
tain large insurers have taken their business away from a stock com- 


pany and given it to a mutual.® 


That many such instances have 
occurred and are still occurring, 
cannot be gainsaid, but the idea 
that the mutuals are making 
great inroads in the business of 
the stock companies can be shown 
to be erroneous. 

The following tabulation shows 
the total annual amount of net 
premiums written by the 372 re- 
porting stock companies com- 
pared with that written by the 











172 reporting mutual companies, . 
for the 16-year period 1927 to 
1942, inclusive. These figures 
have been compiled from the an- 
nual Fire and Marine Volumes of 
“The Spectator.” (Insurance Au- 
thority since 1868.) The tabulation 


also shows the relative percent- 
age of the total business written 
each year by the stock companies 
and by the mutual companies. 





Net Premiums Written ($000 )—— 


Stock Mutual Percent of Total 
Companies Companies Total Stock Mutual 
| y RR RSs 980,105 128,330 1,108,435 88.4 11.6 
EER Se See 990,605 141,351 1,131,956 87.5 12.5 
ee tia ae 1,027,028 152,604 1,179,632 87.1 12.9 
SRE eR Te 918,039 153,495 1,071,534 85.7 14.3 
BOGE tate one, cnn 787,019 142,233 929,252 84.7 15.3 
ry <r Cree 680,521 97,391 777,912 87.5 12.5 
= SEES ERE 622,777 112,190 734,467 84.7 15.3 
See su oedu tcc, 672,437 130,433 802,870 83.8 16.2 
| RRS whee 702,620 134,415 837,035 83.9 16.1 
ROOE~ cpomeukne 759,429 131,426 890,855 85.2 14.8 
Bee So 831,622 140,506 972,128 85.5 14.5 
So SS TS TES 782,204 139,469 921,673 84.9 15.1 
IEE olay engin ceases 814,514 142,128 956,642 85.1 14.9 
BOE Fake enim ibe 932,074 156,298 1,088,372 85.6 14.4 
TGR a a 1,075,617 183,206 1,258,823 85.4 14.6 
gy NR Sp pet na 1,144,461 199,826 1,344,287 85.1 14.9 


It will be observed that in 1927 
the mutuals wrote 11.6% of the these figures to indicate that the 
total business, and that their pro- stock companies are not holding 
portion increased each year to | their own, in fact, their position 
15.3% by 1931; it then dropped to appears to have improved moder- 
12.5% in 1932, and again increased ately since 1935. In this connec- 


io the top figures of 16.2% 


There certainly is nothing in 


in tion it is also of interest to point 


1934 and 16.1 in 1935. Since then; out that since the low year of 
their proportion appears to have' 1933, the stock companies have 


stabilized between 14.5% and 15%. 


shown somewhat better relative 


The average for the seven-year growth than have the mutuals, as 


period, 1936-1942, is 14.74%. 


RO C < be citetpshescnitcticieminin toenails 
1943 


Growth 





follows: 
Total Premiums Stock Mutual 
($000 ) ($000 ) ($000) 
734,467 622,277 112,190 
1,344,287 1,144,461 199,826 
$609,820 $522,184 $87,636 
83 % 84% 18% 


It is of course true that the 
mutuals’ net rates to most policy- 
holders are lower than those of 
the stock companies; nevertheless 
it is doubtful whether they can 
ever seriously impair the position 
of the well capitalized, firmly es- 
tablished old-line stock com- 


‘equivalent of the stock companies’ 


agency plant, and then their costs 
would rise. It is reported that 
some prominent mutuals have re- 
cently been reducing dividends to 
policyholders, due to rising ex- 
penses and taxes, lower income 
from investments and increasing 


panies, whose nationwide agency | fire losses. As a result, the spread 
plants represent an investment of between the net average premium 
many millions of dollars. The mu- | rates of mutuals and stock com- 
tuals cover relatively small areas,: panies has narrowed somewhat. 


and make little attempt to reach 


The tendency of the mutuals is 


as large a section of the insuring|to confine their writings to the 


public as do the stock companies., better risks. 


To compete adequately in this 
wider-spread field would proba- 
bly involve their building up the 


| 


The result of this 

policy is to restrict volume but to 

give them better loss ratios than 
(Continued on page 919) 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Operation of the 
Tenn., Electric Service with an 
income five times its annual in- 
terest charges on long term bonds 
tor the year ending June 30, 1943, 
was disclosed in the annual audit 
of N. E. S. books by the national- 
ly-known accounting firm of Peat, 


Marwick, Mitchell and Company, | 


St. Louis, Mo. 


W. C. Baird, chairman of the 
Nashville Power Board, who 


made the audit report public, said | 


+hat the board is “highly pleased 
with the splendid showing re- 
vealed in the report.” 


The local publicly-owned sys- | 


tem for the distribution of power 
manufactured by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority showed a gross 
income for the year of $1,174,881, 
according to the auditors’ report. 
Net income was $741,419. 

The report showed a surplus 
of $2,772,520 appropriated for 
four principal items as follows: 
Retirement of bonds, $575,852; 
electric system bond reserve, 
694,522; construction $1,400,- 
194, and contingencies, $101,952. 
There was an additional unap- 
propriated surplus item of 
$551,363 available for working 
capital, giving a total surplus of 
$3,323,884. 


Mayor Thomas L. Cummings 
said last night that he was grati- 
fied at the “‘wonderful showing 
made by the Nashville power sys- 
tem, which vindicates public 
ownership without political in- 
terterence.” 


The power system set aside 
$631,666 during the year for the 
amortization of bonded indeb- 


interest charges. 
It set aside an additional $363,- 


670 during the year as a charge} 


ior depreciation, and paid tax 
equivalents to the city of Nash- 
ville, Davidson County and the 
state totalling $373,036. The 
power board allocated from 3 to 
344% of revenues to depreciation. 

Gross revenues from the sale 
of power during the year were 
$1,562,732. 

The system has outstanding 
against it $13,150,000 in bonds 
out of the $15,000,000 worth is- 
sued at the time of acquisition 
more than four years ago. Of 
this amount of $13,150,000 in 
outstanding bonds, $650,000 
have been reacquired by the 
power board and are held in 
the bend fund. 


The audit report said that the 
system has set aside $550,000 for 
use in construction and replace- 
ments after the war, and that 
construction costs for last year 
were low because of the difficulty 
in securing materials. : 


Oklahoma May Use Surplus 
For Debt Retirement 


In a decision vital to the fi- 
nancial program of Governor 
Kerr, the State Supreme Court 
has upheld 8 to 0 a 1943 law ap- 
plying the $7,605,000 surplus of 
the last fiscal year to retirement 
of the State debt. 


The opinion which was ren- 
dered Aug. 24, overruled a six- 
point attack on the law which 
would permit advance payments 
to reduce outstanding obligations 
of $28,416,681 now costing nearly 
$3,000,000 annually. 


It was forecast unofficially that 
the successful court test would 
be followed by a proposal of simi- 
lar legislation with reference to 
the next surplus which was ex- 
pected to accrue this financial 
year. 

The court’s ruling came on a 
suit which was required by the 
law itself. The legislature au- 
thorized the _ state funding 
board committee to purchase 
bonds to the limit of the 1942- 


43 surplus only after the su- 


preme court had approved the 
law. 


— 


tal A i ION ENE IO. er 


Nashville, 


The decision by Justice Earl 
| Welch held that passage of the 


|act diverting the surplus to debt | 
'retirement was not use of a tax) 


| levy for purposes other than that 
'for which it was imposed be- 
| cause the surplus was not attained 
deliberately but only incidentally. 
A debt-free State by the end 
of the Kerr administration had 
become a possibility through a 
prediction by State financial 
experts that present financial 
trends would accumulate 
enough cash by January, 1947, 
to balance all debt payments 
nine years ahead of time. 


Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
Railroad Term Issue 
Provided For 


The county has a sum of $239,- | 


760 current investment in gov- 


ernment bonds in anticipation of | 
a maturity of $300,000 6% rail-| 


ties. Other Government securi- 
ties purchased and placed in 
sinking funds of other depart- 
ments include: Fire and Police 
Station sinking fund, $57,615; 
Improvement Bond _ sinking 
fund, $1,244,630; Levee fund, 
$882,696; Park sinking fund, 
$29,049; School sinking fund, 
$533,372; construction fund, 
$447,223, and current sinking 
fund $99,905. 


The city’s unallocated surplus 


'now held in a Reserve for Emer- 


gency Revolving Fund stands at 
$600,000. With $390,368 left from 
the city’s 1942 surplus of $468,- 


| 521, a total of $990,368 now is in- 


cluded in “unallocated surplus.” 


Predicts Interest Rates Will Remain Low 


“The hold which the Government has over the interest rate will 
be maintained throughout the war and probably for some time there- 


after,” says Charles F. Speare of Consolidated News Features. 
| means,” he continues, “that most forms of high-grade securities will 
| preserve a considerable portion of 
are not affected by approaching maturities. 
government, municipal and corpo-¢ 


ration bonds are at approximate- 
ly the lowest levels since 1940. This | 
includes the 1.83% return on tax- | 
exempt governments and 1.96% 

on municipals, with a little more | 
than 2.50% quoted for high-grade | 
corporation bonds. Between the | 
AAA and BAA corporation yields | 
there is a spread of 1.11%—from | 
2.69% up to 3.80%. In this group | 


' industrial bonds sell at the lowest | 


Surplus Available 
This surplus, city officials point | 
out, is held in an open account| 
and is available for appropriation | 


'for any needs the City Commis- | 


road bonds due in 1950, according | 


to local press advices. é 
on the investments, coupled with 


Interest | 


other sinking funds, is expected | 
to greatly exceed the. amount re-| 


quired to retire the debt at ma- 
{urity. The county also met from 
sinking funds a maturity on Sept. 
1 of $110,000 term bonds of 1913. 
Creation of a sinking fund to take 
care of these debts was a com- 
panion feature of the long-term 


financial program adopted by the | 


county several years ago. 


Treasury Attaches Funds 
Of Delaware River 
Joint Commission 





At the instance of the Treasury 


tefhees, and $227,843 to meet | Department, the Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue has_ attached 
funds of the Delaware River Joint 
Commission, New Jersey, which 
are on deposit in the Camden 
Trust Company, for the purpose 
of pressing the Treasury’s claim 
for collection of $10,412.97 alleged 
to be due in documentary stamp 


iaxes, penalties and interest on) 








the approximately 


the rail transit line across the 
Delaware River Bridge. Com- 
menting on the move, Joseph K. 
Costello, General Manager of the 
Commission, said: 

“We believe that this tax is 
assessed without warrant of law 
and we shall proceed on that 
assumption. At the meeting of 
the Commission this afternoon 
(Aug. 27) the general manager 
and counsel were authorized to 
take all necessary steps toe pro- 
tect the Commission against the 
collection of this tax.” He also 
stated that inasmuch as the ac- 
tion will affect other public 
agencies, such as the Port of 
New York Authority, the gen- 
eral manager and legal counsel 
will meet in New York in the 
present week with the Commis- 
sion’s special bond counsel, 
Wood, Hoffman, King & Daw- 
son, and officials of the Port 
Authority. 


Memphis War Bond Invest- 
ments Close to $5,000,000 


The City of Memphis, Tenn., 
had invested through July 31 last 
a total of $4,594,342 in govern- 
ment securities, according to 
Mayor Chandler, who also pre- 
dicted that additional substan- 
tial investments would be made 
in the September war bond 
drive. The Mayor disclosed the 
figures in releasing the July fi- 
jancial report, which showed that 
all departments are operating 
within their budget appropriations 
except the Department of Public 
Works which has taken a $67,- 
368 “dip” into surplus funds of 


the city. 

Largest purchase of war bond 
securities was made with Gen- 
eral Fund money. From this 
fund, $1,299,849 had been used 
to purchase short term securi- 


sion may decide to meet between | 
now and Dec. 31. 


Meanwhile, collections of 
revenue in all city departments 
showed a decided increase on 
July 31 as compared to July 31, 
1942. Total collections for the 
year are estimated at $5,536,613: 
Of this amount, $4,638,225 (or 
83.77%) had been collected 
through July 31. 


Total Revenue Up 


The 1942 total revenue estimate | 
was somewhat higher than this 
year. By July 31 of last year, a 
iotal of $4,547,744 had been col-| 


' lected, representing 74.93% of the | 
| 1942 anticipated revenue collec- | 


tion. 


Only $898,357 needs to be col- 
lected before Dec. 31 to meet the 
1943 anticipated revenue. 


Mayor Chandler said reasons 
for the city being ahead in its 
collections of anticipated revenue 
are that budget estimates were) 
reduced this year, taxpayers have 
been making advance payments 


| of city taxes, and many have been | 


$8,000,000 | 
bonds issued by the Commission | 
in 1933 to finance construction of | 


Seen As Post-War 


| 
| 


| Purchaser.” 
| large 





| tion on a large scale, and this is| table Securities Corp.; Loewi 


paying delinquent taxes. : 

Of $3,747,487 current taxes 
anticipated this year, $3,082,505 
had been paid by July 31. A 
total of $190,714 had been paid 
in delinquent taxes. 


Strong Railroads 


National Bulwark 


(Continued from first page) 

He points out that a) 
amount of maintenance | 
work not absolutely necessary to} 


| tion-wide 
/underwriters on Aug. 30 made a} 
| public offering of and the com-| 
/pany concurrently offered to its| 


‘the offering are Merrill Lynch, 
| Co.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Otis 


average return and public utilities 
next. There is a spread of % of 
1% between utilities and rails of 
equal quality.” 


Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Common Stock Offered 


F. Eberstadt & Co. and a na-| 
group of associated | 


stockholders 400,000 shares of | 
Braniff Airways, Inc., common 
stock, priced at $12.75 a share. 

The new financing will increase 
the number of common shares 
outstanding to 1,000,000 out of an| 
authorized issue of 1,500,000) 
shares. The company has no pre- | 
ferred stock, funded debt or bank | 
loans. Application has been made 
for the listing of the company’s 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The company has pending be-| 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board 
applications for extensions of its 
service from San Antonio to El 
Paso, Oklahoma City to Atlanta, 
Amarillo to San Antonio and) 
Armarillo to Houston, as well as 
from Chicago to Detroit. 


The company’s plans include 


|also a program for the devélop- 


ment of a comprehensive system 
of feeder lines within the trade 
areas of the principal distributing | 


|centers served and the initiation | 


applications for extensions of its 
services to the Canal Zone, the| 
Caribbean Islands, South America | 
and Europe is also contemplated. | 


Associated with F. Eberstadt in 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Courts & 


& Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Sutro & Co.; Boettcher & 
Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; 
Shields & So.; Hawley, Shepard & 





| securities, 


“This 


their premiums in so far as these 
The present yields on 
Co.; Singer, Deane & Scribner; 
Murphey, Favre & Co.; A. E. 
Weltner & Co., Inc.; Westheimer 
& Co., and Herbert B. White. 


Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 905) 
Income 4%s, there has accum- 
ulated two years’ interest on this 
issue, or eight points, also a return 
of capital when distributed at the 
time of the issuance of the new 
expected prior to 
Christmas of this year. As meas- 
ured by Income bonds of roads 
either already emerged from re- 
organization, or in the process of 
being reorganized, these General 


Mortgage Income 4s would appear 


to be markedly undervalued. 


Common Stock. There will be 
719,319 shares of this stock out- 
standing, one-third of which is to 
be optioned to Canadian Pacific 
until 1950 at $2 per share. 
Through distribution of additional 
common arising from ownership 
of sizable amounts of the old Soo 
securities, CPR will own well over 
50% of the stock of the new com- 
pany, i.e. of course when its option 
is finally exercised. There is a 
rumor that CPR will exercise its 


‘option either immediately prior to, 


or immediately following, the dis- 
tribution of the new securities. 
Some credence should be given 
this rumor since CPR could exer- 
cise its option without cost to it- 
self were a dividend of $1 per 
share distributed for two suc- 
cessive years. 

This distribution is well within 
the financial abilities of the new 
company, finances being more 


|than adequate, and average earn- 


ings for the past three years 
testify to the conservatism of such 


'a distribution ($0.83 in 1940; $1.21 


in 1941; $3.21 in 1942 and over $4 
per share estimated in 1943). In 


/a normal post-war year, however, 


earnings are not likely to exceed 
$1 per share unless sizeable por- 
tions of debt are retired with war 
swollen cash resources. 


Admittedly the new common is 
speculative. Yet at current levels 
of 7 the stock is selling at less 
than twice average earnings for 
1942 and 1943 (est.) combined, and 
should a $1 dividend be disbursed 


|—as called for by the very logic 


safe operation of the railroads at | Co.;\A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; Ames | of the interrelati 

this time has had to be post-|Emerich & Co., Inc.; Butcher &| with the Soo the yield afforded 
poned during the war period. Con- | Sherrerd; Kidder, Peabody & Co.;| would be in excess of 14% and 
sequently, he adds, after the war | Mitchum, Tully & Co.; O’Melveny-|on the basis probable post-war 
there will be need for rehabilita- | Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.; Equi- | qiyvidend of $0.50 per share, the 


important to the country. 


“This is the first period 
| which railroad earnings have ap- 
| proached a reasonable return in 
'more than a decade,’ Mercier 
says. “The level of rates under 
which traffic is moving is the 
lowest in history by unit of work 
performed. For the first five 
months of 1943, taxes absorbed 


real net earnings.” 


The western railways’ are 
handling by far the greatest traf- 
fic load in all their history, and 
this load is expected to increase, 
he continues. Southern Pacific’s 
Pacific Lines traffic for the first 
half of 1943 compared with the 
first half of 1939, it is pointed out, 
shows an increase of 168% in ton 
miles and 335% in passenger 
miles. 

With reference to the handling 
of Southern Pacific’s tremendous 
war load, Mercier pays tribute to 


the “earnest effort and excellent 
spirit of railroad men and women 
in all branches of the company’s 
service” and to the “practical and 
well-sustained cooperation § re- 
ceived from shippers, both mili- 
tary and commercial.” 





more than half of the railroads’ | 


|Co.; Bankamerica Co.; Dewar, 


in | Robertson & Pancoast; Johnston, | 


| Lemon & Co.; A. M. Kidder & Co.; 
| Riter & Co.; Spencer Trask & Co.; 
Stein Bros. & Boyce; Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath; Alfred L. 
Baker & Co.; E. W. Clarke & Co.; 
Hill, Richards & Co.; Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co. 


Also, Grubbs, Scott & Co.; The 
Wisconsin Co.; Pacific Co. of Cali- 
fornia; J. C. Bradford & Co.; Cohu 
& Torrey; Barrett Herrick & Co., 
Inc.; Hill Bros.; Nashville Securi- 
ties Co.; Bond & Goodwin, Inc.; 
Bosworth Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co.; Cruttenden & Co.; Doolittle, 
Schoelkopf & Co.; A. G. Edwards 
& Sons; Estabrook & Co.; Robert 
Garrett & Sons; Graham, Parsons 
& Co.; Peters, Writer & Christen- 
sen, Inc.; Putnam & Co.; Stix & 
Co.; Watling, Lerchen & Co.; 
Bateman, Eichler & Co.; Ferris, 
Exnicios & Co., Inc.; Granbery, 
Marache & Lord; Kay Richard & 
Co.; Lester & Co.; A. E. Masten & 
Co.; Nelson Douglas & Co.; Rein- 
holdt & Gardner; Schwabacher & 
Co.; Searl-Merrick Co.; Wyeth & 
Co.; The Bankers Bond Co., Inc.; 
' Burns Potter & Co., Inc.; Francis 
‘I. du Pont & Co.; Wyatt, Neal & 
| Waggoner; Bingham, Walter & 





'Hurr; George D. B. Bonbright & 


yield would be over 7% without 
i\teking into consideration the 
building up of the equity through 
funds made available from the 
Capital Fund and Sinking Fund. 
Additionally, any issue, whether 
rail, utility or industrial, possesses 
some measure of residual value, if 
operating losses can be avoided 
and if there is no debt senior to 
the equity, thus making the issue 
reorganization proof. The new Soo. 
common is in that enviable posi- 
tion and accordingly there would: 
appear to be a floor beneath the 
issue, thus limiting the potential 
loss if post-war prospects do not 
measure up to our present esti-- 
mates. Therefore, for reasons ad- 
vanced herein, the stock seems 
uncommonly attractive at this 
writing. 


Post-War Rail Prospects | 

McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have just issued an in- 
teresting circular entitled “Rail- 
roads—Some Thoughts on Post- 
War Prospects.” Copies of this 
circular may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





\ 
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If you contemplate making 
please send in particulars to 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—George H. 
Baker is with White, Weld & Co., 
40 Wall Street. 





{Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 
BOSTON, MASS.—Robert P. 
Loker is with Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, 115 Devonshire Street. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—J. Dallas | 
Corbiere and Melvin H. Parker 
have joined the staff of Trust 
Funds, Inc., 89 Broad Street. 


' 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Matthias E.| 
Hoseley has become associated | 
with Leasen & Co., Inc., 39 South | 
La Salle Street. Mr. Hosely was) 
formerly with Joseph F. Dixon & | 
Co. and Banning & Co. In the} 
past he was with H. M. Byllesby | 
& Co. and Paine, Webber & Co. 








| 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Martha E. 
Brett has been added to the staff 
of Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street. Miss Bredt was 
previously with Chicago Ordnance 
District. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A, Carlow | 
Brown has become _ associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & | 


Curtis, 209 South La Salle Street. | 


Mr. Brown was previously with 
Clement, Curtis & Co., Sutro Bros. 
& Co., and Fuller, Rodney & Red- 
mond. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Her- 
bert Peek has joined the staff of 


H. R. Baker & Co., Bank of Amer- | 


ica Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- 


ward E. Moore has become affili-| 


ated with Nelson Douglass & Co., 
510 South Spring St. Mr. 
Moore was previously with Crow- 
ell, Weeden & Co. and Fox, Cas- 


Churchill Says Roosevelt And He Will Seek 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


| Douglas B. Lewis is affiliated with 





additions to your personnel 
the Editor of The Financial 


In the past he was | 


tera and Co. 
an officer of C. L. Wood & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


\ 


Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


(Continued from page 917) 


| the stock companies enjoy. The) 


following figures are based on the | 


| premium totals given in the above | 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Fred L. Ratie of Losses Paid to Premiums Written 


Nielsen is now with Conrad, Bruce | 


& Co., 316 South West Sixth Ave- | 1927 


nue. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Harry A. 
Hall is now connected with Elmer 
H. Bright & Co., 85 Westminster 
Street. 





(Special to The Financiai Chronicle) 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — Ross 
L. Griffith has been added to the | 
staff of Bankamerica Company, 
Bank of America Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 


E. F. Hutton & Company, 160) 


Montgomery Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Roy Charles | 
Surkamp has become connected 
with Edward D. Jones & Com- 
pany, 705 Olive Street. Mr. Sur- 
kamp was previously with Curtiss | 
Wright. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Gerald M.| 


Clark, formerly with Allison-| 


| Williams Co. for a number of)! 


|years, is now with Kalman & 
| Company, Endicott Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
TOLEDO, OHIO.—W. Kenneth | 
Sur and Arthur Tresch are with | 
| Braun, Bosworth & Co., Toledo! 
|Trust Building. 








(Special to The rFinanciai Chronicle) 


by Alfred M. Best Co. for the year 


‘their admitted assets are reveal- 
ing. 

*Stock tMutual 
Cash 11.9 ae 
Bonds 38.3 61.0 
Stocks ‘ 39.9 12.1 
Real Estate - 3.7 8.0 
Agents Balance 5.0 4.7 
Other Assets 1.2 1.5 


| them as it is with the stock com- 


the total premium business of 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Francis J.| 


| Eagan has become connected with | 


iC. J. Devine & Co., Union Com-| 


merce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the past Mr. Eagan was with | 


Jackson & Curtis, Paine, Webber 
& Co., and Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler. 


Meeting With Stalin—Cautions On 2d Front 


Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain said on Aug. 31, that | 
“nothing is nearer to the wishes of President Roosevelt and myself | 
than to have a three-fold meeting with Marshal Stalin’: but he | 
declared that an Allied second front would be opened on the Con- 
tinent only when there was every chance of military success, un- 


swayed by political consideration 

The Prime Minister 
broadcast address from Quebec, 
according to the Associated Press, 
that he did not blame Russia for 
any criticism it had leveled at 
the Allies for not having launched 
a new offensive in western Eu- 
rope. He made it clear, however, 
that the positive factor of military 
success was paramount. 


Mr. Churchill said that the re-' 


cent conference at Quebec was 
concerned principally with “in- 
flaming”. the war against Japan, 
with whom Russia is at peace, 
and that therefore it would have 
been an embarrassment to the 
Soviet Union to have been rep- 
resented. 


In further reporting his re- 
marks, the Associated Press dis- 
pach said: 

“The President and I will per- 
severe in our efforts to meet 
Marshal Stalin,’ he continued, 
“and in the meantime it seems 
most necessary and urgent that a 
conference of the British, United 
States and’ Russian Foreign Minis- 
ters or their responsible repre- 
sentatives should be held at some 
convenient place in order not 
merely to explore the various im- 

ortant questions connected with 
the future arrangements for 
world security, but to carry their 
discussions to a point where the 
heads of States and governments 
may be able to intervene.” 





said in a®- 


Ss. 





The Prime Minister, refreshed 
from his labors at the Quebec war 
council by a week of fishing in 
the Laurentian Mountains, turned 


again to the question of a second 
front in Europe, declaring: 

“We once had a fine front in 
France, but it was torn to pieces 
by the concentrated might of 
Hitler, and it is easier to have a 
front pulled down than it is to 
build it up again.” 

However, he went on: “I look 
forward to the day when British 
and American liberating armies 
will cross the channel in full 
force and come to close quarters 
with the German invaders of 
France. 

“You would certainly not wish 
me to tell you when that is likely 
to happen or whether it be near 
or far, but whenever the great 
blow is struck you may be sure 
that it will be because we are 
satisfied that there is a good pros- 
pect of continuing success and 
that our soldiers are expended in 
accordance with sound military 
plans and not squandered for 
political considerations of any 
kind.” 





=U Ji 


_ advantage of the public. 
‘of interest to note that in Ger-| 
|many, under conditions of hyper-| models use less current. Greater 


| became 


| tabulation. 
Stock Mutuals 
51.2 33.2 
| 1928 48.9 33.2 
1929 47.6 54.4 
| 1930 56.8 40.2 
| 1931 59.7 41.5 
| 1932 58.9 37.1 | 
1933 46.3 36.0 
1934 42.9 33.1 | 
1935 36.6 28.8 | 
| 1936 42.8 35.3 
1937 42.8 34.6 
| 1938 48.3 37.7 
1939 45.0 38.1 
1940 43.5 37.6 
1941 43.8 38.4 
1942 55.0 36.4 
Average 48.2 37.3 


The investment practice of mu- 
tual fire insurance companies dif- 
fers materially from that of stock 
fire companies. Figures published 


i942 as to the classification of 


*135 companies. +50 companies. 


Mutual companies, it will be 
observed, invest much more heav- 
ily in bonds than do the stock 
companies, and only moderately 
in stocks. Investment income is 
not as important a factor with 


panies, where net investment in- 
come is approximately double 
their net underwriting profits 
over a series of years. In 1941, 


when the mutuals wrote 14.6% of | 








income was only 9%. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Post-War Outlook F 


or Utility Earnings 


The post-war outlook for the electric light and power industry 


has been analyzed recently by Ralp 
issued by the Bond Department of 
Beane. 


h Sterling in the “Utility Letters” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


The trend of revenues will continue upward following temporary 
irregularity resulting from the immediate post-war readjustment, the 





firm concludes. This would bc® 
particularly true of residential 
revenues constituting 35% of the 
total. Over the past five years 
customers have increased 19%, 
and the use of electricity per cus- 
tomer 27%, while the average unit 
revenue declined 17%—the net re- 
sult being a 30% gain in revenues. 

The post-war trend assumes a 
considerable volume of residential 
construction, particularly single- | 
family homes. But these new 
homes may not contribute their 
full revenue quota, since many of 
them may be equipped for the 
new fluorescent lighting which is 
much more efficient. There may 
be an increased standard of light- | 
ing, but on the whole residential | 
ligthing (about one-third of the| 
residential load) is not expected | 
to increase very rapidly. 

Greater results are anticipated | 





end of 1947 the number of resi- 
dential customers will have’ in- 
creased 12%, and the average use 
20%, while rates may be down 
10%, the resulting gain in rev- 
enues being 22%. 

Commercial customers such as 
stores and theatres provide about... 
27% of revenues and this class is 
very profitable to the utility com- 
pany because of the large use of 
current. The recent trend of con- 
sumption has been downward, due 
to forced closing of stores, gas sta- 
tions, etc., but after the war there 
should be a quick recovery. More- 
over, commercial air-conditioning, 
greater use of community cold- 
storage lockers, etc., should be 
helpful. However, due to possible 
rate reductions for this class of 
consumers, Merrill Lynch don’t 
expect more than a 5 to 10% gain 


from the increased use of appli- | 28 compared with 1942. As to in- 
both stocks and mutuals, their| ances, manufacture and sale of|@uUstrial use of electricity (29% of 
proportion of total net investment| which has been retarded by the| the total), this is expected to fol- 


war. Refrigerators 


account for| low the trend of the Federal Re- 


There is plenty of room in| about 20% of residential consump- | S€rve Production Index, estimates 
America, and plenty ofi:growth| tion, but our homes are already | for which range all the way from 


ahead, to enable both mutual and 
stock carriers to live happily and 
prosperously side by side. Mean- 
while, the competition thus af- 
iorded is not entirely to the dis- 
It is also 


inflation, the mutual companies | 
are reported to have fared worse | 
than the stock companies. As- 
sessments against policyholders 
extremely burdensome 
and forced at least one large mu- 


'tual to become a stock company. 





Maine Dealers Ass’n 
Re-elects €. Pierce 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Maine 
Investment Dealers Association at 
its annual meeting’ re-elected 
Carrell K. Pierce, H. M. Payson 
& Co., President for the forth- 
coming year. Nathan C. Fay, Na- 
than C. Fay & Co., was also re- 
elected to the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer, Maurice A. Bowers, 
Bowers & Co.; Walter T. Burns, 


Burns, Barron & Co.; Harld D. 
Jones, Jones, Holman & Co.; 
Charles W. Leonard, C. W. 


Leonard & Co.; Stanley H. Patten, 
Timberlake & Co.; A. Clinton 
Edgecomb, Portland, and James E. 
Connor, Columbia Investment Co., 
Bangor, were chosen Directors. 
Edward E. Chase, Maine Secur- 
ities Company, co-Chairman of 
the Main War Finance Committee, 


was speaker at the annual dinner 
of the Association. Other guests 
were Hal G. Hoyt, securities ex- 
aminer of the Maine State Bank- 
ing Department; Theron A. Wood- 
sum, Savings Banks Association 
of Maine; and Thomas A. West, 
Boston, Chairman of District 
Committee No. 14 of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 





Inc. pus ¥ 


| 


| well supplied, the old-fashioned | 
/ice box having largely disap-| 
| peared. There might be some} 
|gains due to new homes, sub-| 
'stitution of bigger models, and | 
| greater use of fast-freezing units, 
but on the other hand the new 


growth possibilities exist in elec- 
tric ranges and water heaters, 
| which also account for about one- 
| fifth of present household con- 
| sumption. But due to competition 
from other fuels, gains in this de- 
partment may not prove spec- 
tacular unless the utilities put on 
a strong selling campaign. 


Comparatively little current is 
used by radios and phonographs, 
but if television becomes popular 
this may substantially increase 

resent consumption, if and when 
present sets are replaced. Greater 
use of washing machines is a 
promising item and some increase 
in vacuum cleaners and flat-irons 
may help, though allowance must 
always be made for greater effi- 
ciency of new models. Possibly 
the best prospect for increasing 
the use of electricity is in the use 
of air-conditioning units, which 
may be popular in newly con- 
structed houses. 


125 to 190. 

Regarding the post-war trend of 
costs, there will doubtless be an 
increase in number of employees 
and hourly rates of pay. Fuel costs 
are difficult to gauge, being de- 
pendent on a wide variety of fac- 
tors. Cost of maintenance will 
depend on the price of fabricated 
copper and aluminum. Miscel- 
laneous expenses are expected to 


'inerease about 20%, based largely 


on greater volume of business. 


Depreciation charges rose 36% 
in the five years ended 1942, but 
this rate of increase is expected to 
slow down since many companies 
have already attained the stand- 
ards required by commissions, etc. 
Regarding the all-important ques- 
tion of Federal taxes (which now 
absorb about one-quarter of rev- 
enues) Merrill Lynch think that 
the excess profits tax will prob- 
ably be dropped in the post-war 
period, because it has a restrictive 
effect on our industrial economy; 
on the other hand, the normal and 
surtax rate may be at the 45-50% 
level, and the amount of tax-free 
earnings (due to carry-over and 
other non-recurring tax credits) 
may be materially reduced. Thus 
the firm looks for comparatively 





Based on the above analysis, 
Merrill Lynch estimate that by the 


little relief in total Federal taxes. 
(Continued on page 921) 
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in the resolution are as inconsist- 
ent with each other as each is with 
| freedom of action. 


whatever this machinery is, it is 


\to be a panacea for peace in our | 


jtime. Nothing is said about all 
the other steps which must be 
taken, and for the most part taken 
first, if the international ma- 
chinery with power is to have the 
slightest chance of success. 


A Peace Program More Important 
Than Resolutions 


I propose to discuss today the 
important steps which must be 
taken to insure peace by protect- 
ing our people against attack or 
threat of attack. We pursued a 
policy. leading to war because our 
people were convinced that the 
German-Japanese aggression 
would sooner or later lead to an 
attack on the United States itself. 
We are not engaged in any cru- 
sadé for democracy, or for the 
four freedoms, or the preserva- 
tion of the British Empire. We 
‘seek-a world in which the Ameri- 
‘can people can work out the des- 
tiny of the Republic, and solve 
the problems of human liberty 
“and happiness, without physical 
attack on the distortion of our 
‘multiple freedoms by war. 


The insurance of peace and 
‘safety in the future is not an easy 
itask. It can’t be obtained by pass- 
‘ing Congressional resolutions. 
‘Since the dawn of history men 
thave been trying to solve the 
‘problem. Every peace treaty has 
stated as its objective perpetual 
peace between the contracting 
parties. We had the Pax Romana, 
the Great Design of Henry of 
Wavarre, the Holy Alliance, the 
Concert of Europe, the Hague 
Conventions, the League of Na- 
tions of 1919, to mention only a 
few. It isn’t the desire to estab- 
lish machinery which is lacking. 
It is a practical plan, which will 
work, and won’t do more harm 
than good. Whether Congress 
should yet debate the problem is 
open to question, but the private 
citizens of this country should 
certainly engage continuously in 
a thoughtful analysis and discus- 
sion of the plans that are pro- 
posed. How can we in the future 
insure peace for the United States 
and its people? 

First, we must pursue the war 
te a complete and overwhelming 
victory with punishment and dis- 
armament of the Axis nations. 
That alone should insure peace 

“for many years to come, and it is 
two-thirds of the problem. There 
will be no aggressors for years to 
come who will dare to threaten 
‘the world after they see the 
punishment for aggression which 
‘modern war will inflict on Ger- 
‘many, Italy and Japan. The first 
jtask of the F.B.I. was to kill or 
icapture the gangsters who defied 
‘society. The question how crime 
‘and criminals may be prevented 
jis still engaging the attention of 
‘the sociologists. 


Second, we must provide an 
army, navy and air force for our 
defense sufficiently strong to re- 
move from the mind of any na- 
tion the idea that it can success- 
(fully attack us. Of course such a 
‘force could not prevent air raids 
or other attacks, but there is noth- 
‘ing to suggest that modern tech- 
mology has removed the ability of 
North America to defend itself 
‘against any nation or combina- 
tion of nations. Look at the suc- 
cessful defense of Great Britain 
jin a much more vulnerable posi- 
ition. It is said that democracies 
‘will not keep up their armed 
forces. But it is no argument 
against a course of action that one 
has not the sense or courage to 

ursue it. International machinery 
jis not going to run itself either. 
‘and democracies will find it 
harder to continue the necessary 
ungrudging and unqualified sup- 


Furthermore | 
‘the emphasis on international ma- | 
.chinery with power, suggests that | 


port for it, than they will to main- 
tain their own forces. 

Third, after the initial period 
of relief and reconstruction we 
must keep out of the internal af- 
fairs of other nations, and we 
must learn to treat with tolerance 
conditions and ideologies which 
|we may not understand or sym- 
pathize with. I seem to see a 
tendency, especially among our 
New Deal friends, to make plans 
'for the world as they made plans 
|for us poor Americans. We can’t 
crusade throughout the world for 
the four freedoms, or force milk 
on people who don’t like milk 
without making ourselves 
thoroughly hated. We can’t force 
on the Russians freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion if Mr. 
Stalin doesn’t approve of them, as 
he doesn’t. We can’t force inde- 
pendence on India except as the 
British see fit to arrange it. We 
can be helpful throughout the 
world. But we can’t be a meddle- 
some Matty, or try to boss the 
boots off the world if we expect 
to avoid war in the future. No 
nation should insist on interfering 
with the internal affairs of other 
nations unless it is prepared to 
submit to the same interference 
itself. 


Fourth. The three programs I 
have outlined are steps of pure- 
ly national policy. But I.do not 
intend to suggest that they are 
sufficient. We have sometimes 
followed them and they have not 
kept us out of war. Because any 
war today is likely to spread over 
the world. I believe we should 
attempt again to prevent the oc- 
currence of any war in the world 
by international action. Before 
coming, however, to the question 
of an elaborate international or- 
ganization with power to outlaw 
war in the future there are other 
direct steps to be taken. In the 
period after the cessation of hos- 
tilities we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to remove some of the most 
fertile causes of war. For several 
years the world will necessarily 
be dominated by the military 
forces of Great Britain, Russia and 
America. The Axis Nations and 
the occupied nations will have to 
accept in the first instance the 
basic world-pattern decreed by 
the Allies. The Versailles treaty 
failed largely because it wholly 
neglected economic conditions, 
and created countries with no 
visible means of support. The Al- 
lies must try to draw boundaries 
so that no country is forced to 
remain poverty-stricken. They 
can insist that customs-unions 
shall be established in the begin- 
ning, even if it is unwise to inter- 
fere later with internal tariff ar- 
rangements. They can assure a 
supply of necessary raw materials, 





ments to handle the exports 
which may be necessary to pay 
for those raw materials. The At- 
lantic Charter says that the peace 
should “afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from . 
want.” This seems to me a hope- 
less and therefore unfortunate as- 
piration for any peace, if applied 
to individuals. But freedom from 
want as an ideal for nations seems 
possible to assure, and it would 
reduce one of the most dangerous 
causes of war. The cause cannot 
be entirely removed because no 
matter what arrangements are 
made for a nation, failure to con- 
duct its own affairs with effi- 
ciency or to restrain the growth 
of population, may cause poverty, 
hardships, and discontent. How 
can we possibly provide freedom 
of want to China’s four hundred 
million, or India’s three hundred 
million, or Japan’s seventy mil- 
lion, when there are twice as 
many people as the country can 
support on a decent standard of 
living. We have not even solved 
the similar problem of little 





Fuerto Rico’s two million, with 


and they can make some arrange- 


.|may live together in peace. 


five times the density of popula- 
tion of Cuba, though we have 
poured out hundreds of millions 
of American dollars. But in Eur- 
ope, where wars usually start, a 
greatly improved economic basis 
for peace should be possible of 
accomplishment. 


| Fifth. 





The desire for national 


|freedom is one of the deepest of 
| human emotions, and its suppres- 
sion has been the source of many 
| wars. When not carried to excess, 
|nationalism is the basis of individ- 
}ual freedom and patriotism and 


| other qualities which make life 
; worth living. Therefore in mak- 
|}ing the peace settlement we must 
provide for the self-determination 
of nations, and we must do it with 
nvore skill and less theory than 
was used at Versailles. That is 
not an easy job under any cir- 
cumstances, but it can be made 
particularly difficult in Eastern 
Europe unless the Russians join 
sincerely in the effort to avoid 
future nationalist uprisings in that 
area. Involved also is some revi- 
sion of the colonial system to 
promise more self-government in 
the future, and to establish some 
form of autonomous dependent 
status for countries and islands 
to small to stand on their own 
feet. The Atlantic Charter states 
clearly that no territorial changes 
shall be made that do not accord 


‘with the freely expressed wishes 


of the peoples concerned, and 
that sovereign rights and self- 
government shall be restored to 
those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. In other words it 
requires that national freedom 
must be the basis for any endur- 
ing peace. 


Sixth. It is generally conceded 
that democratic governments are 
less likely to be aggressive than 
autocracies. In the reconstitu- 
tion of governments, therefore, in 
enemy and occupied countries, 
the Allies should in the first in- 
stance insist upon constitutions 
providing for elections by ma- 
jority. But there are dictatorships 
with which we canfinot interfere, as 
in Russia, China, Brazil; and the 
Atlantie Charter correctly recog- 
nizes “‘the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government 
under which they will live,” so 
that the finest type of democratic 
constitution may later degenerate 
into a fascist or a communist dic- 
tatorship. Yet the victory of the 
democracies should make democ- 
racies more popular, and in the 
immediate post-war period a 
boost can be given them. Any ef- 
fort to impose democracy on the 
entire world, however, would be 
impossible and far more likely to 
cause war than prevent it. 


Seventh. The Allies should 
provide for the revision of the 
world code of international law, 
extending it to provide the rules 
and ideals which shall govern the 
relations of sovereign nations in 
times of crisis and with relation to 
vital national interests. We are 
proposing to abolish the German 
doctrine that “might makes right,” 
and there should be an affirma- 
tive statement of the principles 
on which the nations of the aie 
may be extremely difficult, as I 
shall indicate later, to work out 
the machinery by which this law 
or any treaty shall be enforced, 
but if the law of peace is clear 
and definite it is much easier to 
enlist in its support the moral 
forces of the world. I believe there 
should be a World Court to in- 
terpret the law as recommended 
by your Bar Association Commit- 
tee and to decide all cases based 
upon such law which may be 
submitted to it. There may be 
many ideals in this world which 
can never be attained or even 
promoted by force. We ought 
to distinguish more clearly than 
we do those ends which can only 
be obtained by voluntary appeal 
and the education of public opin- 
ion, and those which are within 
the proper scope of official power. 
For instance, the New Deal 





| plished far more in the United 
| States in food and price control 
if they had used the voluntary ap- 
peal and education methods of 
the World War period than they 
have by regulating everything and 
threatening crackdowns and 
prison sentences... And the same 
thing is going to be true in the 
continued maintenance of peace. 
Force may be necessary in the 
background, but it won’t succeed 
unless there exists in the greater 
part of the world a public opinion 
educated to peace and to the prin- 
ciples of law on which it is 
founded. 

I have reviewed at some length 
the steps which must be taken 
before we even come to consider 
the question of the use of power 
to enforce peace. I have done-so 
to show that too much emphasis 
is being placed on this question 
of power and the passage of reso- 
iutions which treat our participa- 
tion in the use of force as the 
panacea on which all depends. 
The peace of the American 
people will depend much more on 
the skill and good faith by which 
these seven policies are pursued 
in the period immediately after 
the war. Only if these founda- 
tions are firm can we go on to 
erect on them the international 
machinery with power for which 
Mr. Fulbright asks, and I doubt 
if by the 1944 election or perhaps 
for several years after the arm- 
istice, any definite plan will be 
presented for an _ International 
Organization to Enforce Peace. 


Alternative Plans to Insure Peace 


Nevertheless, it is a good time 
to discuss and distinguish the 
various plans between which the 
United States must ultimately 
choose as a matter of its foreign 
policy. Mr. Fulbright’s plan is 
apparently intended to rule out 
jsolationism without stating just 
what he would substitute for it. 
If by isolationism he means the 
position of those who believe we 
should retire to America after the 
war and take no interest in any 
association of nations or the ac- 
tions or trouble of other nations, 
I don’t know anybody who favors 
it. But there is a respectable body 
of opinion, perhaps a majority, 
which believes in all the steps I 
have suggested, but does not 
think the United States should 
commit itself in advance to take 
any action outside of its territory. 
They would have us remain free 
to interfere or not interfere ac- 
cording as we consider the oc- 
casion of sufficiently vital inter- 
est to this country. This position, 
and not isolationism, has been the 
traditional policy of the United 
States for a hundred and fifty 
years. While ! would myself favor 
a change in this policy under cer- 
tain conditions, I doubt if it 
should be formally excluded from 
consideration at this time, or un- 
til we agree on some other prac- 
tical policy. 

There are three other principal 
policies which might be adopted 
under the Fulbright formula of 
“international machinery with 
power.” They are completely 
distinct and contradictory. First, 
we have the Federal Union plan 
proposed by Henry Streit and 
former Governor Stassen, calling 
for the incorporation of this coun- 
try into an international state. 
That seems to me the implication 
of the Ball Resolution proposing 
an international police force 
greater than any national force. 
Second, we have the policy pro- 
posed by Walter Lippmann in his 
book, “U. S. Foreign Policy,” 
based primarily on a defensive 
and perhaps offensive, alliance 
with the British Empire and if 
possible with Russia. The former 
interventionist forces in the East 
appear to be swinging to this 
Lippmann Alliance Policy. Third, 
an association of sovereign na- 
tions to include the United Na- 
tions and -ultimately all . others, 
covenanting together to use their 
(forces to prevent aggression. This 





bureaucrats would have accom- seems to me the plan to which 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
have leaned, in:,the Atlantic 
; Charter and in their public ut- 
terances The-differences between 
these three policies is greater 
than the difference between 
either of them, and the traditional 
American policy of maintaining 
a free hand. 


Federal Union 





The theory of an international 
| state bearing the same relation 
|1o nations and their citizens as 
| our Federal Government bears to 
| the States and their citizens ap- 
| Pears to me to be fantastic, dan- 
|; gerous and impractical. It is 
| proposed that it have a supreme 
| legislature, executive and court. 
It would maintain an all-power- 
ful military force able to domin- 
ate all nations. It would control 
| all trade, all seaports and all air- 
ports within the various nations.‘ 
Such a state, in my opinion, 
would fall to pieces in ten years. 
The whole idea is based on the 
Union of the thirteen colonies. in 
1787. But those colonies were 
made up of men of. similar 
origin, similar methods of 
thought, similar ideals, with simi- 
lar forms of government. They 
iived approximately the same 
kind of life, with similar stand- 
ards of living. Even in that case 
one single difference resulted in 
a violent civil war seventy-five 
years later which almost de- 
stroyed the Union. Here we 
would. be attempting to unite 
peoples who do not understend 
even how their new fellow citi- 
:zens begin to think: we would 
join democracies with dictator- 
ships, Moslem states. with 
Christian states, the Brahmin 
with the Rotarian, men who talk 
only Japanese with men who talk 
only English. We would attempt 
to unite the most highly civilized 
with the aborigines, the workman 
who earns $20 a day with the 
coolie who earns. 20c a day. . The 
difficulties. of holding together 
such a Tower of Babel under one 
direct government would be in- 
superable. 


Furthermore, if it could re- 
mein in existence at all, it would 
not remain democratic—if a state 
including dictatorships like Rus- 
sia, China, -Brazil and Greece 
; could ever have been democratic. 
| True democracy depends on local 

self-government, effective access 
| of the people to their central gov- 
ernment, and the protection of 
unalienable individual rights. 
Sometimes I question whether the 
United States has not reached the 
limit of size under which the 
people of a nation can have a real 
voice in its government. Certain- 
ly a world government at Geneva 
or Panama would listen more 
closely to the voice of cranks and 
pressure groups than to the voice 
of rural Illinois, for instance. It 
is significant that the British Em- 
pire because of its size has moved 
toward decentralization of gov- 
ernment, and has today no overall 
legislative body, no overall ex- 
ecutive, and no overall police 
iorce. If Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand and South 
Africa and Eire are regarded as 
too diverse to be consolidated into 
one government, what about 
China, Japan, Russia and Ethi- 
copia? 

Third, I don’t believe our Al- 
lies, England and Russia, would 
agree. for.a moment to submit 
themselves to an _ international 
state and have their seaports and 
airports run by an international 
bureaucrat. Remember that this 
would. involve scrapping all 
armament for an _ international 
police force. controlled by some 
international executive selected 
by a body the control of which 
would rest in a combination of 
member nations impossible to 
predict. If you can see Winston 
Churchill liquidating the British 
fleet. or Joe Stalin dismissing the 
Russian Army, or either of them 
turning over their forces to 

(Continued on page 922) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 

August 31, 1943 

Allied. Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly civ. dend No. 90 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 20, 1943, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1943. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 








THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


PREFERRED NUMBER 


DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held August 30, 1943, a dividend of 
one dollar ($1) per share was declared 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 
pany, payable November 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 5, 1943. Checks will 


be mailed. == w M4. O'CONNOR 
August 30, 1943. Secretary 





CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED 
CO?#PER. COMPANY 
Dividend No. 45 
A dividend of twenty ccn.s ($0.20) per share 
will be paid on September 16, 1943, to holders 
of the cutstanding Capital Stock of the Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated Copper Company of 
record at the close of business September 4, 
1943. Checks will be mailed from the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
A. D. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Boston, August 26, 1943. 





J. I. Case Company 
Incorporated 
Racine, Wis., August 27, 1943. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the out- 
standing Preferred Stock of this mpany has 
been. declared payable October 1, 1943, to ho'd- 
ers of record at the close of business September 


11, 1943, 
THEO. JOHNSON, Secretary. 











(mERCIAL 
& CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


T [Rust 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RY. CO, 
| A dividend for the third quarter of 1943 of 
seventy-five cents per share on $25 par common 
| stcck will be paid October 1, 1943, to stock- 
| holders of record at close of business Septem- 
| 8, 1943. Transfer books will not close. 
H. 


F. LOHMEYER, Secretary. 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 16, 1943 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1943, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 
14, 1943, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 23, 1943. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


ber 





—— 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


New York, September 1, 1943. 
The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Three Per Cent. on the 
pny ceeey Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1943, payable on October 





1943. 
MATTHEW T. MURRAY, Jr., Secretary. 


Why No Joint Pe 
Stabilization Plan? 


(Continued from page 902) 
to the new American Plan nor 
other official comments make 
mention of a possible change of 
British viewpoint toward gold. It 
is known, of course, that the Brit- 
ish have also held consultations 
with Allied Government repre- 
sentatives, and it seems entirely 
plausible that we shall shortly be 
core with a revised Keynes 

an. 


New _ discussions, unpleasant 
comments and criticisms, such as 
followed the premature publica- 
tion last April of the Keynes and 
White Plans, may again fill the 
columns of periodicals and finan- 
cial papers and convey to the 
world-at-large the spectacle of 
economic disunity among two 

reat Allies. Monetary stabiliza- 
ion being only one of several im- 
portant post-war problems which 
will confront us at the termina- 








XN quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash | 
has been declared on the Common Stock of | 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST | 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1943, to | 
stockholders of record at the close of business | 
September 10, 1943. The transfer books will not | 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 26, 1943. 














The Board of Directors 
of the 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 621/2 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on 
October 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 16, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. E. BEACHLEY, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

August 24, 1943 





JERSEY CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividends: The 74th 
qtly. div. of $1.75 on the 7% Preferred Stock; 
the 65th gtly. div. of $1.50 on the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock; and the 49th qtly. div. of $1.3714 
on the 542% Preferred Stock. Payable on Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10th. 

R. R. BOLLINGER, Treasurer. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 3, 1943. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

; L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 








id 
its 


164th Consecutive Dividend 
by The Texas Company an 
predecessor. 








August 18, 1943 











tion of the war, the world of fi- 
nance and the public in general 
cannot help but fear that it is 
easier to be united in the making 
of war than to agree on post-war 


| economic policies. 


This is the more regrettable, 
since the stated principles and ob- 
jectives of the two governments 
in regard to post-war monetary 
policies are the same; therefore, a 
joint British American Plan 
would undoubtedly have carried 
more weight and greater author- 
ity in the coming international 
discussions and would have been 
a mighty and promising start on 
the road of post-war economic 
collaboration. 

Dr. A. PERREN 

Stamford, Conn., Aug. 30, 1943. 


Capt. H. N. Bernard 
Receives Air Medal 


Captain H. N. Bernard, Jr. has 
been awarded the “Air Medal” for 
“courage, skill and devotion to 
auty while flying over enemy 
territory in the face of heavy 
enemy fire.” 

Captain Bernard was formerly 
in the securities business in Bos- 
ton and is a member of the Boston 
Securities Traders Association. 
His present address is A. P. O. 681, 
45th T. C. Squadron, c/o Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. 


Ins. Stock Has Possibilities 


At current levels New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company offers an 


attractive situation with possibili- 
ties for a substantial increase in 
the rate of dividend payments, ac- 
cording to a circular prepared by 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Inc., 67 Wall 
St., N. Y. City. Copies of this in- 
teresting circular may be had 
upon request from Huff, Geyer 
& Hecht. 











|$24% a share by a nationwide 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS | 


i, 1943, to stockholders of record September 8, | writers was made as a step con- 





|sidiary or an affiliate of Electric 








Idaho Power Common | 
Offered By Blyth & Co. 


Public offering was made Sept. | 
1 of 450,000 shares of common | 
stcck of the Idaho Power Co. at 


group of investment dealers | 
headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


The sale of this stock, which 
constitutes the entire authorized 
and outstanding common of Idaho 
Power Co., does not represent new 
financing. The stock comes from 
the treasury of Electric Power 
and Light Corp., the sale being a 
step in,its program to divest itself 
of all interest in Idaho Power Co., 
and all proceeds go to Electric 
Power & Light Corp. 


Electric Power’s sale of its! 
Idaho Power stock to the under- 


sistent with its plan filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion under Section 11 (e) of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, for compliance with 
Section 11 (b) of the act. With 
the sale of this stock by Electric, 
Idaho Power ceased to be a sub- 


or of Electric Bond and Share Co.., 
the parent company. 


Associated with Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Lazard Freres & Co., 
are: A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; 
Boettcher & Co.; Bosworth, Chan- 
ute, Loughridge & Co.; Brush, 
Slocumb & Co.; Central Republic 
Co., Inc.; Cruttenden & Co.; J. M. 
Dain & Co.; Davis, Skaggs & Co.; 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast; El- 
worthy & Co.; Ferris & Hard- 
grove; Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
Hallgarten & Co.; Wm. P. Harper 
& Son & Co., Inc.; Hill Richards 
& Co.; J. J. B. Hilliard & Son; W. 
E. Hutton & Co.; Kebbon, McCor- 
mick & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Coc.; McDonald-Coolidge & Co.; 
Mitchum, Tully & Co.; Murphey, 
Favre & Co.; Pacific Company of 
California; Paine-Rice & Co.; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Ca., Inc.; 
Schwabacher & Co.; Chas. W. 
Scranton & Co.; Shields & Co.; 
Shuman, Agnew & Co.; Smith, 
Moore & Co.; William R. Staats | 
Co.; Sutro & Co.; Wegener & Daly, 
Inc.; Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
Incorporated; the Wisconsin Com- 
pany; Harold E. Wood and Co.;| 
Woocdward-Elwood & Co.; Wyeth | 
& Co., and Morgan Stanley & Co. | 


| 


Public Utility Securilies 


(Continued from page 919) 

It is obvious that there is a wide 
range of possible forecasts of both 
gross and net, which are tabulated 
as optimistic, moderate and 
pessimistic. We summarize the 
results as follows (millions of dol- 
lars): 








Post-War (1947) 
1941 1942 Opt. Mod. Pes. 

Gross revs. & 
mis. inc... 2,595 2,742 3,127 2,963 

Costs— 

Wages & sal. 453 
Fuel 295 
Other exps. 411 
Deprec. —_- 338 
Taxes, Fed. 326 
Taxes, oth. 343 
298 


499 


2,748 


437 
300 
409 
323 
364 
328 
294 
672 


474 
280 
413 
353 
247 
358 
301 
322 


364 
250 
333* 
279 
226 
294 
312 
537 


385* 
280* 
346* 
294 
330 
298 
310 
499 


Fxd. chges. 
Net income-_ 


*Estimated. 


The range of over 100% be- 
tween net income under “pessi- 
mistic” and “optimistic” is due to 
the fact that each column repre- 
sents the worst or the best fore- 


cast for eight different factors. It 
seems very unlikely that each of 
these factors would follow the 
same trend, and the result is more 
likely to be a mixture of favor- 
able and unfavorable factors. The 
firm’s estimates on taxes seem 








rather on the high side, partic- 
ularly for miscellaneous taxes, 


which in the past have remained | 
fairly stable. The trend of Federal | 


taxes appears likely to remain the 
principal influence affecting net 
income, and hence an important 
factor in security prices. 
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Investment Trusts 


Investment Company Briefs 


A good example of the fact that 
size and performance are not 
necessarily related in the mutual 
fund field is to be found in Com- 
monwealth Investment Company, 
sponsored by North American Se- 
curities Co. of San Francisco. 


This little fund—net assets as 
of June 30, 1943, amounted to 
$1,655,910—has led the entire 
field of so-called common stock 
funds and combination funds in 
performance over the past three 
and one-half years. And when 
you consider the fact that more 
than 75% of all such funds out- 
pérformed the Dow-Jones Com- 
posite Average during that ex- 
tended period, the record of 
Commonwealth is all the more 
outstanding. 


Breathing hard on Common- 
wealth’s neck, and actually bet- 
tering its performance moderately 
during the past year and one-half, 
are Incorporated Investors, Fund- 
amental Investors and Fully Ad- 
ministered Shares of Group Se- 
curities, Inc. 

ok * * 

Last report to day on National 
Securities & Research Corp.’s va- 
cation cash bonus contest (ended 
Aug. 31) was dated Aug. 13, 1943, 
and read in part as follows: 

“We are pleased at the hand- 


|some checks already mailed to 


many salesmen and the further 
credits being piled up. From the 
standpoint of paying out money, 
this is the most successful contest 
we have had in our thirteen years’ 
experience.” 


Railroad Equipment and Hous- 
ing are the subjects of the eighth 
and ninth articles in National’s 
current series being published 
weekly in its Investment Timing 
service. Similar conclusions are 
reached regarding the position of 
both industries. While both appear 
to afford good post-war invest- 
ment prospects, it is felt that bet- 


ter purchase opportunities may || 


develop. 

An attractive new folder on 
National’s Low-Priced Common 
Stock Series made its appearance 
last week. Up 106% from the 1942 
lows to the 1943 highs; another 
130% to go to equal the 1937 highs 
(average of portfolio issues) are 
among the potent sales points 
listed for this series. 

* * * 


“A Solution to Fiduciary Invest- 
ment Problems” is the title of the 
latest Keynotes. Convincing argu- 
ments for the use of mutual funds 
by trustees are concluded with the 
following statistics: “More than 


940 Certificates of Participation in 
the Keystone Funds, representing 
a current asset value of $3,511,500 


\are now held in fiduciary or in- 


‘stitutional accounts—and° the 
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Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 





Proerectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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number of such accounts is in- 
creasing at the rate of about one 
new account every business day.” 


The August issue of the Key- 








The 
George Putnam 
Fund 


Prospectus on Request 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


stone Investor contains a perform- 
ance table covering the first seven 
months of 1943 which should go a 
long way toward giving holders 
of Keystone Certificates of Par- 
ticipation that satisfied feeling. 
The four Keystone Bond Funds, 
with a single exception, outper- 
tormed various bond averages. 
Both Preferred Stock Funds did 
better than Standard’s Preferred 
Stock Index. Two of the four 
Common Stock Funds beat the 
various stock averages and a third 
outperformed all but one of them. 
ok * * 


Lord, Abbett’s Union Dealer has 
a commonsense discussion on dis- 
count bonds. Under the title, 
“Discount Bonds Are Becoming 
Better Bonds,” the bulletin points, 
(Continued on page 923) 
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Peace or 


Politics? 


(Continued from page 920) 


President Whoozis of Worlditania, 
you are more clairvoyant than I. 


Finally anyone who ‘suggests 


such a plan is proposing to tear 
up the American Constitution, 


which has made this nation the 
greatest power in the world and 
set an example of successful 
popular rule to the entire world. 
We are asked to scrap a tried 
plan which up to this time has 
successfully maintained our lib- 
erty and afforded to this country 
the protection against invasior 
and interference which is the al- 
leged purpose of all these in- 
. ternational plans. It doesn’t seem 
to me consistent with American 
patriotism, and most of our 
people are still patriots. If Con- 
gress is going to pass any resolu- 
tion a tall, it certainly should ex- 
clude the possibility of an in- 
ternational supergovernment. I 
may say that the resolution of 
Senators Vandenberg and White 
does exactly that by emphasizing 
the fact that any proposed inter- 
national arrangement shall be 
made between sovereign nations. 


British-Russian-American 
Super-Alliance 


A plan completely antagonistic 
to the Stassen plan is proposed by 
Walter Lippman in his recent 
book “U.S. Foreign Policy, Shield 
of the Republic.” He urges that 
we form an alliance with England, 
Russia, and perhaps China. Pre- 
sumably this will bind the par- 
ties to go to the defense of each 
other if either is attacked and 
perhaps to join in certain offen- 
sive action. The alliance is to be 
so strong that we cannot be suc- 
eessfully attacked It is an ex- 


-_ 


\ticed by the followers of those 
‘statesmen. It proceeds on the as- 
‘sumption that wars cannot be pre- 
vented by the education of the 
human race to a rule of law and 
order or by any international ar- 
rangement, but only by the armed 
forces of America, England and 
| Russia. 

Fundamentally this is imperial- 
ism. 


America, 
air bases in Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 


America, Greenland, Iceland, 
|Alaska, the Philippines and per- 
‘haps Australia and England 

against any possible combination. 

For that purpose we must control 
all the sealanes and all the air- 
‘lanes over the Atlantic and the 
| Pacific. Obviously if this is sound 


| that 


It derides the idea that we | 
can defend the United States, or | 
without sea-bases and | 


policy for us, it is sound policy | 


‘for every other nation. England 
'must control all the oceans. Hol- 
‘land must control the routes to 
ithe Indies. 





It is said that we cannot be | except for 


isafe unless our forces are equal | 
to the job of meeting all our com- | tended to be temporary. 


|mitments, that is of defending | 


| shortly. 


of Europe as France and Ger- 
many. Neither has ever been 
conquered. A _ policy affecting 
South America or the Far East | 
therefore was carried out, and}! 
can still be carried out, with the 


| certain assumption that it will not 


meet a combined European op- 
position. 

As for the period after 1900 our 
ioreign policy was undoubtedly 
based on a mistaken assumption 
one nation would not 
wantonly attack another. But we 
had a navy from 1900 to 1914 ade- 
quate to defend ourselves against 
any nation except England whose | 
peaceful intentions we assumed; 
our position in the 
Philippines which we alWays in- 
After 
the World War we maintained the 
same position. The disarmament 
treaties so divided naval strength 
that again we had adequate pro- | 
tection against any combination | 
of countries which did not include | 
England. Again the Philippines | 
were regarded as indefensible and | 
were to be made independent | 


It was only after the expiration | 
of the naval treaties that our) 
foreign policy became bankrupt. | 


Russia must have | Then we permitted Japan to in- 


‘bases on all sides of the Baltic | crease its Navy while we neglect- | 


'and control the 
‘cause Bering 
|reached except by sea or air. 


/we must have bases in Africa to 
‘defend South America 
| doesn’t France or any other 
'ean power have to 
‘South America to defend Africa 
| from us? 
‘dependent on imported food for 
'their very existence, they must 
'each dominate the sea lanes over 
'which that food must travel. The 
‘theory can only lead to vast na-| 


why 


Since many nations are 


tional armaments in all parts of | 


North Pacific be- | €d 


Strait cannot be | ciently. 
1f| France and England to keep up 





| 


to modernize our own suffi- 
Then we failed like 


with the procession in military | 
aviation, and let Hitler assume 


Afri- | control of the air. But Hitler only | 
hhave bases in | Came into power in 1932, and be- | 
|fore that airplanes were forbid- 


den to Germany and its army | 
limited to 100,000 men. If we had | 
developed a sufficient land-based | 
air force it seems now that we | 


could even have defended the) 
Philippines. 


Nor was there anything isola- | 


pire, how a trading post in India 
extended itself into a rule over 
300,000,000 people, how the Boer 
War led to the domination of the 
Transvaal, how the desire for Chi- 
nese trade led to the colonization 
of Hong Kong. Potential power 
over other nations, however 
benevolent its purpose, leads in- 
evitably to imperialism. 

Any policy based primarily on 
alliances is an abandonment of 
the ideals on which the American 
Republic. is founded. It substi- 
tutes force for a rule of law in 
the making of which law all those 


participate who are to be gov-| 
|erned. 
without the consent of the gov-| 
It is of course inconsistent | 
| with the Atlantic Charter formal- | 
ly approved by 32 United Nations. | 
The first clause of that document | 
|says “The countries seek no ag-| 
grandizement, territorial or| 
Yet here certainly is a) 


It establishes government 


erned. 


other.” 
substantial aggrandizement of 
power plus the seizue of any bases 


which may be thought. necessary. | 
The desire to secure the alliance | 
'with Russia has led Mr. 


of the Atlantic Charter promising 
the restoration of self-government 


to those nations who have been | 


forcibly deprived of it, for he as- 
sumes that Russia will take over 
the Baltic states, and in his eager- 
ness for the Russian alliance he 
seems prepared to go a long way 
in conceding Russian domination 
over Poland and all the other 
border states. 
substitute for the appeasement of 
Germany any appeasement of 
Russia necessary to secure an al- 
liance. 
for American isolationism, 
isolationism of Britain, America, 
Russia and perhaps China from 
the rest of the world. 


Lipp- | 
mann to sacrifice the third clause | 


He is proposing to | 


He proposes to substitute | 
the | 


a British-Ameri- 
offensive-defensive 


tional state or 
can-Russian 
alliance. 

But there are certainly condi- 
| tions to be insisted on. First, force 
|should not be called for against 
any nation because of any inter- 
nal domestic policy, except re- 
armament in excess of a quota 
imposed or agreed to. Interfer- 
ence in domestic policies, even 
such vital matters as tariffs or 
the treatment of minorities, would 
| be more likely to make war than 
prevent it. The test is: is the 
subject one on which the people of 
the United States would be willing 
to have other nations interfere 
with our internal action? If not, 
we should not attempt to impose 
such interference on others. Sec- 
ond, the covenant must be pre- 
ceded by an economic arrange- 
ment fair to all nations, and by 
political arrangements providing 
for proper self-determination. The 
covenant, of course, must provide 
| for the revision of boundaries and 
obligations, but essentially we will 
be asked to guarantee the status 
quo. We cannot make that 
guarantee unless the status quo is 
|fair to all peoples and gives them 
'a chance to live, and therefore af- 
fords a reasonable hope that peace 
can be maintained. Third, I be- 
lieve that any obligation to use 
force in Europe should only be 
| secondary, not to be effective un- 
til the peaceloving nations of 
| Europe have exhausted their own 
resources. This is in accord with 
Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of a 
Council of Europe under the As- 
sociation of Nations. We cannot 
help solve the problems of Europe 
unless the great majority of the 
European nations first agree on 
what that solution should be. 

I quite agree that it may be im- 
possible to work out an Associa- 
tion of Nations, but that is no 


‘the world; every nation or at any /|tionist about our foreign policy, Finally my own opinion is that 


pression of the proposition ad- reason for not trying. Russia may 


vanced by me earlier that we 
should have an adequate army, 
navy, and air force for our own 
defense, as one of the means of | 
Gttack, but it is maintained that | BUge armaments potentially ag- 
no such force can be adequate for | appa ed ie aan tiny wank 
that purpose without an alliance | a Domi. Sind aula cauuibed 
at least with England. This posi-|™@Y ‘snite. | oe eta 
tion seems to overlook the fact | tem x anda satay 2 sce 
that alliances have their own|them in action. They crea The 
weaknesses, and are as likely to|Profession of militarists. e 
° : |plan is at variance with para- 
fall apart at crucial moments as | . 1 ic Ch 
any defensive plans based on a 8@ph eight of the Atlantic Char- 


ik |ter which provides for the dis- 
por ae | scmement of the Axis nations, 
y ) “all other practicable 


: . and 
vente onl wee oor SE yo |measures which will lighten for 


They | tions. 


attack us, and that there will be 
no general international ma- 
chinery with power to prevent the 
growth of armament and renewed 
military aggression. Since by 
hypothesis this alliance is to be 
stronger than any possible opposi- 
tion, it will have at least a 
benevolent control over the entire 
world. While it is suggested that 
this alliance may grow into an 
international association, that ap- 
pears to be an after thought. The 
alliance is to come first and is to 
remain in effect so that it is hard 
to see how it can develop into 
something fundamentally 





peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments.” 


Mr. Lippmann bases his plea 
for an English defensive alliance 
on the claim that from 1823 to 
1900 we depended on an under- 
standing with England which 
gave us the British fleet to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that from 1900 to 1940 our foreign 
policy was bankrupt because our 
army and navy were not large 
enough to enforce the Monroe 
doctrine and defend the Philip- 
pines. As for the earlier period 
there was a long succession of 


dif- | eminent American Secretaries of 


ferent. | State from John Quincy Adams to 

The book is brilliantly written | Seward and Olney and Hay who 
and it will have a profound effect | Certainly would be very much 
on American public opinion, It|SUrprised to learn that there was 
will obtain much support because | #"Y_ alliance of any kind with 
undoubtedly in the few years England, express or implied, to 
after the war Europe will be|¢™force the Monroe Doctrine. It 
dominated by the British, Ameri- | W@S always doubtful whether a 


can and Russian armies, and per- 
haps by some formal trusteeship 
by those nations during the period 
of reconstruction. It is often 
easier to continue such existing 
powers than to surrender them. 
The idea may appeal also to the 
nationalistic sentiment of those 
Americans who picture America 
dominating the alliance and the 
‘world. It may appeal to the do- 
gooders who regard it as the 
manifest destiny of America to 
confer the benefits of the New 
“Deal on every Hottentot. The fact 
that it is inconsistent with all the 
ideals so eloquently stated by 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 


Roosevelt does not seem to be no- | 


\iittle nation like the United 
States could enforce that policy. 
But we could make a lot of 
trouble for anyone who violated 
it; and we relied on the fact that 
European nations could find other 
areas in the world more attractive 
for colonization or exploitation, 
and were usually involved in 
quarrels between themselves. As 
a matter of fact the number of 
different races in Europe is so 
great, the racial feelings so strong, 
the physical conditions so di- 
verse, that no nation since Rome 
has ever been able to conquer all 
of Europe or dominate any great 





part of it for long. England and 
Russia are just as much a part 





The disarmament treaties, | 


all efforts to work with other na- | 
We were willing to go fur- | 
ther than the British in the im-.| 
position of sanctions against. 
Japan and Italy. In the Dawes | 
and Young Plans we attempted) 
to help in solving the economic | 
trouble brought on Europe by the 
Versailles treaty. One of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s last acts was to. 
secure the postponement or) 
reparations and the freezing of 
the German short-term credits. 
Our foreign policy was never 
bankrupt. In his eagerness to 
support a preconceived thesis, Mr. 
Lippmann seems to me to have 
distorted historical fact. 


The policy which he advocates 
would have promoted war in the 
past and would promote war in 
the future. I have pointed out 
how it would promote militarism, 
one of the causes of war. But it 
has other dangerous results. A 
military alliance presupposes an 
enemy threatening war. A mili- 
tary alliance is always an alliance 
against someone. It arouses the 
antagonism of the world and leads 
to the formation promptly of a 
counteralliance. Once the whole 
world is lined up in two opposing 
camps another world war is only 
a question of time. To avoid 
that condition is the very pur- 
pose of all the ideals and plans 
for any kind of world federation 
for peace. 


A defensive military alliance 
based on a control of all the sea- 
lanes and airlanes of the world is 
bound to produce imperialism. 
Our fingers will be in every pie. 
Our military forces will work 
with our commercial forces to ob- 
tain as much of world trade as we 
can lay our hands on. We will 
occupy all the strong strategic 
points in the world and try to 
maintain a force so preponderant 
that none shall dare attack us. 
How long can nations restrain 
themselves from using such force 
with just a little of the aggresive- 


| home. 





ness of Germany and Japan? Look 
at the history of the British Em- 


‘rate every alliance of nations|in the twenties after the first re-| we are not fitted to a role of im- 
/must be able to control the seas,|fusal to join the League of Na-|Perialism and would fail in any 
|which means, control the world. | tions. 
It has long been recognized that |ihe Eight Power Pact in the Pa-|d0 not have the interest or the 
/militarism, the very existence of | cific, the Kellogg treaties were | temperament to make a success., 

We are so strongly democratic | 


attempt at world domination. We 


that we don’t approve of ruthless- 


ness even when necessary for suc- | 


cess. 
problems to be determined by 
domestic policies. We don’t really 
want to boss other peoples, and so 
we don’t do it well. 
succeed in becoming imperialists 
abroad it would be likely to 


‘change our whole attitude at 


We are in enough danger 
from totalitarianism now, without 
abandoning the ideal of a rule of 
democratic law in foreign rela- 
tions. 


There may be some question 
whether the Fulbright resolution 
covers the Lippman plan, but on 
the whole I believe it does. A 
British-American-Russian alli- 
ance is probably international 
machinery, and it certainly has 
the power. I should prefer a reso- 
lution not sufficiently broad to 
cover this plan of imperialism. 


Organizations of Sovereign 
Nations 


‘The plan for an enforced peace 
which accords most closely with 
the ideals of the American Re- 
public, and of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, is that for an Association of 
nations to include the United Na- 
tions and the Neutrals and, after 
a period of probation, the Axis 
nations. It would be supported 
by covenants between sovereign 
nations agreeing to determine 
their disputes by the law of na- 
tions and judicial decision or by 
arbitration. It would further be 
supported by covenants to join in 
the use of force against any na- 
tion determined to be an aggres- 
sor by the decision of some inter- 
national tribunal. Frankly this is 
an obligation which the American 
people may be loath to undertake, 
but I believe they will undertake 
it, because they know that if war 
is not prevented at the start un- 
der modern conditions, it is more 
than likely to spread throughout 


the world. Certainly this plan is 
to be preferred to an interna- 


We permit our colonial | 


If we did! 


|insist on conditions in Eastern 
| Europe or in Eastern Asia in con- 
flict with our insistence on self- 
determination of peoples, but I 
hope not. England may insist on 
an empire which our people do 
not care to support, but I do not 
'think so. The question of relative 
| representation in tribunals to pass 
|on questions involving the use of 
force is always difficult to adjust. 
|'But if Mr. Fulbright’s resolution 
were confined to machinery of the 
|character I have described I 
| should be glad to support it. 


Conclusion 


| I don’t believe that the time has 
|come to consider what our alter- 
| native course should be if the ef- 
‘fort to establish an Association of 
Nations based on law and orderly 
justice, with enforcement provis- 


ions should fail. Let us not as- 
sume that it will fail. But if it 
‘failed we would*then be con- 
| fronted with a choice between the 
Lippmann plan of a defensive al- 
liance with England and Russia 
designed to dominate the world, or 
an independent policy with no ob- 
_ligations assumed in advance. I 
, do not hesitate to say that I should 
prefer the continuation of our 
traditional policy, with the hope 
that the time might soon come 
when an international agreement 
might be reached. 

In the meantime we could pro- 
ceed with the seven points I first 
suggested including provision for 
our own defense, and actively in- 
terest ourselves in assisting those 
nations who desire our help to be- 
come self-supporting economical- 
ly. We could judge of the serious- 
ness of any crisis which may arise 
in the world and weigh the need 
of interference by our armed 
forces. England and _ ourselves 
could assume that neither would 
attack the other, and be free to co- 
operate in any emergency. That 
policy has not brought upon us 
either catastrophe or invasion in 
the past and is not likely to do so 
in the future. 


I have tried to suggest the in- 
finite complications which we face 
in foreign policy, and the great 
difference of principles involved 
‘in the alternatives presented. I 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations. 


OFFERINGS 
ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


All American Aviation, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for 26,218 shares of 
convertible non-cumulative preferred stock, 
par $25 per share, and 131,090 shares of | 
common stock, par $1 per share, to be re- 
served for issuance upon the conversion of 
convertible non-cumulative preferred stock 
into common stock. 

Address—200 West Ninth St., 
ton, Del. 

Business—Present business is conducted 
by its two major divisions, Air Transport 
Division and the Manufacturing Division. 

Underwriting—If any offering is made 
through underwriters their names will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Offering — The preferred stock will be 
initially offered by the company for sale 
at $25 a share to holders of ten or more 
shares of company’s common stock on the 
basis of one share of preferred stock for 
each full ten shares of common. The 
period within which holders of common | 
stock may exercise their rights to sub- 
scribe to shares of preferred stock will ex- | 
pire ten days after the initial date of 
offering. Thereafter any remaining shares 
of preferred stock will be offered to the 
general public at $25 a share, or the com- | 
pany may offer any remaining shares to 
underwriters for sale to the public at $25 | 
a share. 

Proceeds — Will be applied to finance | 
the company’s operations under its con- | 
tracts with the U. S. Government and to | 
discharge certain of its outstanding obli- | 
gations. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5147. Form 


Wilming- 


8-2. (5-28-43). 

Registration statement effective 5:30 p.m. | 
EWT. on June 21, 1943 as of 5:30 p.m. 
EWT. June 16, 1943. 

Company in an amendment Aug. 19, 
1943 states that 5,720 shares of preferred | 
have been sold to common _ stockholders 


at $25 per share and 20,498 shares will be 
sold at. $25 per share through Blyth & Co., 


Inc., as underwriter. 
Offered—20,498 shares of 4% convertible 
preferred stock offered at par ($25 per 


share) Aug. 30, 1943 by Blyth & Co., Inc. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 

Braniff Airways, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 400,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $2.50. 

Address—Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 

Business—-Company is fifth largest com- 
mercial airline in the country in passenger 
miles flown. It has applications pending 
for extensions of its domestic routes. 


Offering—-Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Underwriting—F. Eberstadt, New York, 
heads the group of underwriters. Others 


amendment. 
intends to add the | 


will be named by 
Proceeds—-Company 
net proceeds from the sale of the stock to 
its general funds as additional working 
capital. Proceeds subject to foregoing may 
be applied to replacement of flight equip- | 
ment requisitioned by the government; to 
purchase of additional equipment necessary | 
to meet passenger and cargo traffic re- 
quirements on present and _ proposed 
domestic routes: to purchase of planes 
incident to operation of proposed trade- 
area feeder system and purchase of planes | 
and other equipment for. initiation of 
operations of proposed foreign routes. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5198. Form 
8-1. (8-12-43). 
Registration statement effective 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 27, 1943. 
Offered Aug. 20, 1943 at $12.75 per 
share by F. Eberstadt & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Courts & 
Co.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Otis & Co.; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Sutro & 
Co.; Boettcher and Co.; E. H. Rollins & | 
Sons Inc.; Shields & Co.; Hawley, Shepard | 
& €o.; A. C. Allyn and Co., Inc.; Ames 
Emerich & Co., Inc.; Butcher & Sherrerd; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Mitchum, Tully & 
Co.; O’Melveny-Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.; | 
Loewi & Co.; | 
Bankamerica Co.; Dewar, Robertson 
Pancoast; Johnston, Lemon & Co.; A. M. 
Kidder & Co.; Riter & Co.; Spencer Trask | 
& Co.; Stein Bros. &,Boyce; Auchincloss, | 
Parker & Redpath; Alfxed L. Baker & Co.; | 
E. W. Clark & Co.; Hil) Richards & Co.; | 


5:30 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Ca\; Grubbs, Scott | 
and Co.; The Wisconsin \o.; Pacific Co. 
of Calif.; J. C. Bradford & Co.; Cohu & | 


Torrey; Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.; Hill | 
Brothers; Nashville Securities Co.; Bond | 


& Goodwin Inc.; Bosworth, Chanute, | 
Loughridge & Co.; Cruttenden & Co.; | 
Doolittle, Schoellkopf & Co.; A. G.° Ed-| 


Estabrook & Co.; Robert | 
Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
Put- | 


wards & Sons; 
Garrett & Sons; 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc.; 








have tried to indicate that we! 
show a complete lack of grasp of | 
the fundamentals of peace policy, | 
if we debate only the question of | 
force. 

I suggest that instead of passing | 
vague resolutions about machinery | 
with force we ought to discuss the | 
basic principles by which we can | 
hope to assure a peace in the) 
world, which will enable America | 
to work out her destiny at home. 
The time has not come when the} 
President, or Congress, or the peo-| 
ple can make a final decision, be- 
cause we do not know the condi- 
tions which will exist at the end 
of the war. Until that time comes 
I do not believe we should, if we 
could, tie our hands against the 
adoption of any policy which the 
American people after due con- 
sideration may then desire to 
adopt. 





| Hurry; 


| 000; 


| there will 
| of 


| offered to certain individuals, 


nam & Co.; Stix & Co.; Watling, Lerchen 
& Co:; Bateman, Eichler & Co.; Ferris, 
Exnicios & Co., Inc.; Granbery, Marache 
& Lord; Kay Richard & Co.; Lester & Co.; 
A. E. Masten & Co.; Nelson. Douglass & Co.; 


| Reinholdt & Gardner; Schwabacher & Co.; 


Searl-Merrick Co.; Wyeth & Co.; The 
Bankers Bond Co., Inc.; Burns, Potter & 
Co., Inc.; Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Wyatt, 
Neal & Waggoner; Bingham, Walter & 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co.; 
Deane & Scribner; Murphey, Favre 
A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc.; West- 
& Co., and Herbert B. White. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO., 
INC, 
Froedtert 
has filed 
$2,000,000 
debentures 
Address- 
Business- 

ducing malt. 

Underwriters The underwriters and 
amounts underwritten are as follows: 
Schroder. Rockefeller & Co., Inc., N. Y., 
$500,000; Loewi & Co., N. Y., $500,000; 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., N. Y., $150,000: 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, $150,000; 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago, $100,- 
000; Central Republic Co., Chicago, $100,- 
000; Lee Higginson Corp., Chicago, $100,- 
Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, $100,000; 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., N. Y., $100,000: 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, $100,000, 


finger, 
& Co.; 
heimer 


Grain & Malting 
a registration statement 
15-year O%e% sinking 
due Aug. 1, 1958. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Engaged principally 


Co., Inc., 


fund 


in pro- 


funds as may be necessary, be applied to 
the redemption, on Nov. 1, 1943, and in 


no event later than Aug. 1, 1944, of such + po 


of the company’s cumulative convertible 
participating preferred stock which may 
be outstanding at time of redemption and 
which shall not theretofore have been 


converted into common stock of the com- | 


pany. Each share of preferred stock so 
redeemed will be redeemed at the sum of 
$20 per share plus accrued dividends so 


| that in event all of the company’s present- 


ly outstanding preferred stock is redeemed, 
be required therefor, exclusive 
accrued dividends, the sum of $2,614,- 
000. In the event that prior to the ef- 
fective redemption date for redeeming 
preierred, more than 5,000 shares shall 
have been converted into common, 


company will retire debentures in an 


amount which, at principal amount, equals 
$20 | 


the total, computed at the rate of 


per share, of preferred stock in excess of | 
5,000 shares converted into common stock. | 
Registration Statement No. 2-5199. Form | 


S-1]. (8-17-43). 
Offered Sept. 
by »scnroder, 


1, 1943 at 102% and int. 
stocketelier & Co., Loewi & 


| Co. and associates. 
| IDAHO POWER COMPANY 


Idaho Power Co. has filed a registration 
statement for 450,000 shares of common 
stock, $20 par value. All of ‘the stock is 


outstanding and owned by Electric Power | 


& Light Corporation. 

Address—-1220 Idaho Street, Boise, Idaho. 

Business—-Company is an operating elec- 
tric pubtic utisity engaged principaily in 
the hydro-electric generation, transmis- 
SivQ, uistribution ana saie ol e:ectric power 
and energy. 

Underwriting — Underwriters 
named by amendment. 
registration statement company announced 


will be 


| it has selected a group headed by Blyth & 
| Co., 


and Lazard Freres to market the 
shares. 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
will’ be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds of the sale are 
to be received by Electric Power & Light 
Corporation and not by the company, and 
such sale does not represent new financ- 
ing by the company. Idaho is advised that 
the sale of its common stock is being made 


| by Electric as a step consistent with Elec- 


tric’s plan, filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission under Section 11 
(e) of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, for compliance with Section 
11 (b) of the act. After the sale of the 
company’s common stock by Electric, Idaho 
will have ceased to be either a subsidiary 
or an affiliate of Electric Power & Light 
Corp. or of Electric Bond & Share Co., the 
parent of Electric. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5207. Form 
1. (8-25-43). 

Offered Sept. 1, 1943 at $2454 per share 
by Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & 
Lv. and associates. 


S- 


| NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 200,000 shares of 
common stezk, par value $1 per share. 

Address—General Logan Airport, East 
Boston, Mass. 

Business—-Engaged principally as an air 
carrier over routes in New England and in 
southeastern Canada. 

Underwriting — Lee Higginson Corpora- 


tion, Boston, heads the group of under- 
writers. Others will be named by amend- 
ment. 


Offering—The 200,000 shares of stock 
will be offered to holders of common stock 
of the company at a price to be supplied 
by amendment, in the ratio of two shares 
for every three shares of common held, 
and, subject to the offering to stockhold- 
ers, not exceeding 50,000 shares will be 
investment 
companies and other organizations. The 
balance of the 200,000 shares not taken 
on either of said offerings will be initially 
offered to the public at the price offered 
to the stockholders. 

Proceeds—li is the present intention of 
the company to use entire net proceeds 
to provide working capital needed for the 
performance of the company’s contracts 
with the U. S. Government and for the 
company’s proposed development and ex- 
pansion of its operations. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5200. Form 
S-1. (8-17-43). 


| Inc.; 





Offered Aug. 31, 1943 at $7 per share 
by Lee Higginson Corp.; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
Courts & Co.; 


Estabrook & Co.; Perrin, 


| Winslow, Inc.; A. M. Kidder & Co.; Coburn 


| registration statement for $4,000,000 first 


for | 


and Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee, 
$160,000. 

Offering—Price to public will be sup- 
|; plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds estimated at 
$1,978,844 will, together with such other | 


the | 


Apart from the | 





& Middlebrook; Josephthal & Co.; Wyeth | 
& Co.; The Milwaukee Co.; Piper, Jaffray 
& Hopwood; Mitchell, Hutchins & Co.; Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., and Harry A. Rounds 
Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


co. 


has filed a 


mortgage bonds series due Sept. 1, 1973 | 
and 35,000 shares cumulative preferred 
stock Series B $100 par value. Interest 
rate on the bonds and dividend rate on 
| the preferred stock will be supplied by 
|} amendment. 

Address—222 Levergood Street, Johns- 


town, Pa. 

Business—Principal business is the pro- 
duction, transmission, distribution and sale 
of electricity. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—As soon as practicable after 
registration statement becomes effective 
|company will ask for bids under competi- 
| tive rule of the Securities and Exchange 
|Commission for the sale of the bonds and 
preferred stock. Prior to the issuance of 
the securities registered company will 
acquire common stock, assets and fran- 
|chises of Erie County Electric Co. Com- 
pany also proposes to acquire assets and 
franchises of Keystone Public Service Co. 
and Bradford Electric Co., affiliated com- 
panies. Applications for all such acquisi- 
tions are now pending before the Com- 
mission. 


nds and stock will be applied to the 
|extent necessary to redeem indebtedness 
}and preferred stock of the merged com- 
| panies as follows: To redemption on Oct. 
11, 1943, of all of the outstanding first 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 1978, 
lof Keystone Public Service Co., including 
|estimated interest, $4,175,000, and to the 
redemption on or about Sept. 1, 1943, of 
all of the then outstanding 5% non-voting 
| preferred stock, $100 par, of Erie County 
| Electric Co. $3,500,000, total $7,675,000. 


to general tunds of the company. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5195. Form 

|S-1. (8-5-43). 

Registration statement effective 

|p.m. EWT on Aug. 21, 1943. 

Bonds awarded Aug. 30, 1943 to a syn- 

| dicate headed by Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


|at 105.577 as 3¥es. 
Preterred stock awarded to Smith, 
| Barney & Co. and associates at 103.516 
per share, as 4.40% cumulative pref. stock. 
Offering—Bonds offered Sept. 1, 1943 at 
| 106% and int. by Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
| Wertheim & Co., Stroud & Co., Inc., 
| Weeden & Co., Inc., and Cooley & Co. 
| Preferred stock offered Sept. 1, 1943 at 
|$105.25 per share and div. by Smith, 
| Barney & Co. and associates. 


(This list is incomplete this week) 





Froedtert Grain Debs 
Offered At (€2°/, 


| A new issue of $2,000,000 15- 
|year 344% sinking fund deben- 
tures of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Inc., was publicly of- 
fered Sept. 1 by a banking group 
headed by Schroeder, Rockefeller 
& Co., Inc., and Loewi & Co. The 
Gebentures are priced to yield 
10234 and accrued interest. Others 
in the offering group included 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., Central Republic Co., 
Inc., Lee Higginson Corp., the 
Milwaukee Co., E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc., G. H. Walker & Co. 
and the Wisconsin Co. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the issue, together with other 
funds, will be used for the re- 
demption on Nov. 1 of the cumu- 
lative convertible participating 
preferred stock outstanding at the 
time of redemption and which by 
then has not been converted into 
common stock. The preferred is 
to be redeemed at $20 per share. 

Net profit of Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1943, was $861,980 
after charges and Federal taxes, 
comparing with a _ revised net 
profit of $957,720 in preceding 
year. 


St. Louis Public Service 


Situation Attractive 

The current situation in St. 
Louis Public Service Company 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a summary of the com- 
pany’s current position issued by 
Scherck, Richter Company, Land- 
reth Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Copies of the memorandum may 
be had from Scherck, Richter 
Company upon request. 








¢ Offering Of Stock Of § Investment Trusts 


Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of | 


Portland, Ore., Bank 


Offering of 100,653 shares of 


|The First National Bank of Port- 
| land, Ore., $12.50 par value capital 
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|stock have been paid in every | 
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| 
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fo apphign areas in the United 
| 
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| stock, was made on Aug. 31 by a 
|banking group headed by Mer- 
| rill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and The First Boston Cor- 
poration. Other underwriters in- 
clude Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Hemphill 
Noyes & Co., Laird & Co., and 
The Wisconsin Co. In addition 
the syndicate includes a large ma- 
jority of the leading investment 
firms in Portiand and other cities 
in the Pacific Northwest, as well 
as other leading security dealers 
throughout the country. The 
shares are priced to the public at 
$40 per share. 

It is pointed out that this offer- 
ing does not represent any fi- 
nancing by the bank; the shares 
being offered are outstanding and 
es by Pacific Coast Mortgage 

Oo. 

The announcement further dis- 
closed: 

“The bank, by an amendment 
to its charter, which has been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, has changed each of its 
45,000 outstanding shares of $100 
par value into eight new shares of 
$12.50 par. Giving effect to this 





split-up, there are presently out- 


(Continued from page 921) 


out: “The quality, or inherent 
value, of a discount bond is not 
static. Today many of these is- 
sues not only have an upward 
trend in price, but also in value— 
because the factors. which measure 
value are improving.” Among the 
factors listed are (1) more money 
in the bank, (2) fewer bonds to 
be had, (3) high earnings and (4) 
settlements and @ lutions. 

The last issue of Abstracts dis- 
cusses “two kinds of gain” in Af- 
filiated Fund. From the end of 
1942 to Aug. 16, 1943, Affiliated 
Fund went ahead 49.2% while the 
Dow-Jones Industrials were scor- 
ing a net gain of 14.7%. But from 
May 15, 1943, to Aug. 16 the In- 
dustrial Average made no net gain 
while Affiliated was widening its 
advance from 43.6% to 49.2%. 
Obviously, part of Affiliated’s gain 
was for leverage, but management 
also accounted for improved re- 


| sults. 


oo ae te 

“Kismet takes care of an Arab’s 
fuure,”’ writes Calvin Bullock’s 
Perspective, ‘and he is apparently 
satisfied to let it be so. Americans, 
however, are not content to leave 
their futures to fate.” .The dis- 
cussion continues in line with its 
title, “The Shaping of Things to 
Come,” and gives some interest- 
ing slants on the post-war out- 


standing a total of 360,000 shares | look. 


|of $12.50 par value capital stock. | 


Balance of proceeds, if any, will be added | 


“Dividends on the old $100 par 


year since 1871. 


* By ae 


A most attractive piece of sales 
literature is Hugh W. Long & 


'Co.’s new folder on the building 


“Chartered under The National | industry, “Blueprint For Better 


Banking Act in 1865, The First 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
now ranks as a 
trenched banking institution serv- 
ing Portland and the great Pa- 


| cific Northwest—one of the most 


rapidly growing industrial and 
States. 

“With total resources amount- 
ing to $311,391,479 on June 30, 
1943, the bank is actively repre- 
sented in practically all phases of 
the banking business. Depart- 
ments include commercial, instal- 
ment credit and mortgage loans, 
savings, foreign and domestic ex- 
change, and the bank also offers 
safe deposit and trust services. 
On June 30, 1943, the bank, in 
addition to its principal office, 
operated seven branches in Port- 
land and 32 other offices located 
in the principal industrial and ag- 
ricultural centers of Oregon.” 





Attractive Possibilities 

The first mortgage 6s and com- 
mon stock of Empire Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. offer interesting .possi- 
bilities at current levels accord- 
ing to a memorandum being dis- 
tributed by Hill, Thompson & Co.., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


a 
Puget Sound Looks Good 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
5% preferred w. i., and common 
w. i., offer an interesting situation 
according to a memorandum is- 
sued by Buckley Brothers, 1529 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 
Copies of this memorandum may 
be had upon request from Buck- 
ley Brothers. 
son ie carnal lait 
Stokely Interesting 

Stokely Bros. & Co. 5% pre- 
ferred offers attractive possibili- 
ties, according to Reynolds & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. An interesting basic 
report upon the situation may be 





had from Reynolds & Co. upon 
request. 


|Living.” The theme of the dis- 
|cussion is carried out visually on 
strongly en-| the front cover with blueprints of 


a ultra-modern home. The text is 


|a study of post-war housing. 
ak Bo BS 


Net portfolio changes of Broad- 
street Investing Corporation in 
| July were as follows: Increase, 
|1,800 shares of Van Raalte; de- 
| crease,500 shares of Aluminium, 
|Ltd., 39 shares of Pacific Gas & 
| Electric (eliminated), and $2,000 
‘par value of Erie R. R. Income 


414s, 2015. 


* * By 


Hare’s, Ltd., is out with two new 
folders on Aviation Group Shares. 
They are companion pieces and 
show the potentialities in air 
transport after the war and the 
need for diversification in the in- 
dustry. “ 

oh we % 
Dividends 
Bank Group Shares—Semi-an- 


able Sept. 30 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 31, 1943. J 

Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund—A dividend of 10c. per 
share payable from investment in- 
come Sept. 20, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 31, 1943. 


EE 
St. Louis, San Francisco 
RR. Situation Interesting 


An interesting report on the 
reorganization plan for St. Louis, 
San Francisco Railroad has been 
prepared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State St., Boston, Mass. Copies of 
this report and a special letter 
discussing the outlook for rail re- 
organization bonds may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


The Busizess 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Blue Book Of Advertising, The 
—Case histories of wartime ad- 
vertising successes—The Bureau 
of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 


City—paper 
War’s End and After—Stuart 











pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y.—cloth—$2.75 (to be pub- 
lished Sept. 21, 1943). 





nual distribution of $.01822 pay- b 


Chevalier—The Macmillan Com- ‘> 
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Addresses Annual iaetion 01 National! Ass n | 


Of Securities Commissioners 


-Small Investor Called “Forgotten Man” 


Griswold of Massachusetts Investors 
CINCINNATI, O.—Asserting that the small investor in American 


enterprises has come to be the “forgotten man,’ 


4amember of the executive committee of the National Association of 
Investment Companies, in an address before the National Association 


of Securities Commissioners, 


to make effective the voice of the® 


obscure shareholder. 


in annual convention here, urged all 
fiduciaries and others professionally engaged in investment matters, | 





ultimate owners of American en- 


Mr. Griswold, who is also Chair-| terprise, should nevertheless ‘sup- 


man of Massachusetts Investors 
. Trust, Boston, said that neither in- 


role,” 


vestment companies, trust compa- | professional dissenters nor that of | 


nies or other institutional holders 
“are ever justified in using waste- 
baskets as receptacles for proxies 
to vote at corporate meetings. Let 
us remember that if corporate 
management tends to interpret 
stockholder quiescence as acqui- 
escence, we must all bear some 
share of the blame. It is our duty 
to speak whenever and wherever 
the voice of the alert stockholder 
is needed.” The voice of the small 
stockholder, if raised individually, 
Mr. Griswold added, “would be 
nothing more than a voice crying 
im the wilderness.” 

The National Association of In- 
vestment Companies is an organi- 
zation with more than 100 mem- 
bers having upwards of 1,000,000 
stockholders and assets estimated 
at approximately $1,500,000,000 
invested in about 3,000 separate 
securities. 

Emphasizing that most publicly 
owned corporations are managed 
with integrity, skill and foresight, 
Mr. Griswold said that the invest- 
ment companies, representing the 





constitutional whitewashers, but | 
of honest and careful protectors 
of our own interest and that of 
our fellow stockholders.” 

“In this aim of providing an 
alert stockholder viewpoint,’ he 
added, “there is no reason why 
investment companies should not 
work together. There must be 
democracy in business ownership | 
as truly as there must be democ- | 
racy in government.” 

Mr. Griswold expressed the per- 
sonal conviction 
owned corporations should have 
on their boards at least one or two 
truly independent and adequately 
paid directors who are in no way 
connected with the management. 
Such directors, obviously, could 
not be employes of the corpora- 
tion, nor should they be interested 
in its financing or be too closely 
allied by any other ties with man- 


agement. It is significant that 
almost every well-known com- 
pany does in fact have some in- 
dependent directors.” 





Palyi Says Treasury’s International Stabilization 
Plan Would Expropriate America’s Wealth 


“The Treasury’s plan of international stablization (the so-called 
White Plan) would amount in effect to lawfully expropriating a sub- 
stantial part of America’s national wealth,” Dr. Melchior Palyi, 


finincial 
economist 


Hungarian-born 
Chicago 


expert 
declared 


25. 
Plan, 


The 
as 


stated 
that 


on August 
“the White 


well as similar ones put out by the British and Canadian govern- 


ments, pretend to bring equilib-* 


rium into the international bal- 
ances of payments, but in reality 
all they propose is to have the 
United States pay for the deficits 
in the foreign trade of other coun- 
tries and to maintain their ex- 
change rates at our expense. Ob- 
viously, the purpose of the game 
is to exact from this country a 
vast amount of money under false 
pretenses.” 





Triumph 
Explosives 
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HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
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Leefe Joins Gruntal 
In Municipal Dept. 


Gruntal & Co., 30 Broad St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Charles C. Leefe, for 
the past year Vice-President of 


R. A. Ward & Co., Inc., is now as- 
sociated with them in their mu- 
nicipal bond department. For- 
merly, Mr. Leefe was associated 
with B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
and, before that was a partner in 
the firm of Gibson, Leefe & Co. 
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Post-War Conditions Demand Dynamic Economy 
Says First National Bank Of Boston 


Urges Revitalization Of Free Enterprise 


Merrill Griswold, | 


“that publicly | 
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3 stocks with post-war prospects in the Home Laundry, 
Electronics and Television fields. 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. 
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The problems to be faced in the post-war period “will call for a | 


| dynamic and expensive economy, with the full use of the nation’s | 


| facilities and manpower and the adoption of policies that will square 
ply an alert stockholdership. * ‘Our | with the underlying principles largely responsible for the country’s 


he said, “is neither that of | industrial greatness,” according to the First National Bank of Boston. 


In its Aug. 31 New England Letter, the bank says that the suc- 


cessful functioning of the nation’s® 


economy “is possible only under 
free enterprise and its concomit- 
ant democratic form of Govern- 
ment, but these need to be 
strengthened if we are to be in 
position to meet the demands of 
the times.” 

Pointing out that the “driving 
force behind all progress is 
private initiative and the unleash- 
| ing of personal energy in response 
'to rewards for achievement,” the 
bank calls for a revitalization “of 
|our enterprise system all along the 
|line so that we may most effect- 

ively muster our strength” to meet 
the post-war challenge of carrying 
staggering debts and providing 
jobs for the many millions to be 
released from the armed forces 
and war industries. 

Continuing the bank’s “Letter” 
says: 

“A vigorous and healthy econ- 
omy is dependert upon a proper 
relationship between Government 
and business. Each should be kept 
within proper bounds. 


“Business management as the 
innovator and the _ pace-setter 
under private enterprise must 
have a keen sense of social re- 
sponsibility in order that the net 
outcome of its aggregate policies 
and activities may be for the bet- 
terment of all. In reality, man- 
| agement serves in the capacity of 
trustee for the common _ good. 
Management cannot effectively 
perform its mission when it is 
placed in a_ strait-jacket, its 
prerogatives seriously encroached 





It must be given the necessary 
freedom of action in order to 
carry out its trying and momen- 
tous tasks. 


“Under a dynamic economy the 
Government would play a passive 
role, except in case of emergency. 
Its primary function should be 
formulating the rules of the game 
and their impartial enforcement. 
It should stimulate and not stifle 
private initiative, and should en- 
courage the people to help them- 
selves instead of supplying them 
with crutches, although of course 
necessitous relief should be pro- 
vided. Moreover, it should adopt 
polices that make for a smooth- 
running economy, free from the 
gyrations and speculative influ- 
ences that leave graring malad- 
justments and tragedy in their 
Above all, it should con- 
duct the affairs of state in a man- 
ner that makes for national unity, 
which is essential to the full utili- 
zation of our powers. 


“Labor organizations, under re- 
sponsible and constructive leader- 
ship, can contribute greatly to the 





908 ‘effective operation of our econ- 








omy. After years of struggle; 
labor now has preeminent power 
in national affairs, and it is es- 
sential for its own good, as well 
as that of the nation, tnat its influ- 
ence should be on the side of gen- 
eral welfare. Since wage pay- 
ments are dependent upon output, 
it is obvious that the greater the 
productivity the more there will 
be for all. In view of the fact 
that compensation to employees is 
about 14 times more than is dis-' 
tributed in the form of dividends 
to stockholders, it is apparent that 
workers have the greatest stake of 
any group in the productiveness 
and preservation of private enter- 
prise. When wage rates are forced 
upward beyond what the traffic 
can bear, a decline in employment 
follows, with the consequence that 
jobs are destroyed, as has been the 
case in the building and railroad 
industries. The true spirit of 
democracy must prevail within 
the labor movement, for every re- 
striction that is imposed upon the 
liberty and initiative of workers 
reduces the productivity of labor 
and results in a lower standard of 
living for all. 


John Hawkins With 
Bacon, Whipple & Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— The invest- 
ment firm of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co., 135 South La Salle St., mem- 
bers of the New York and Chicago 


| Stock Exchanges, announces that 
upon, and harassed at every turn. ; 


John C. Hawkins has become as- 
sociated with them. Mr. Hawkins 
began his investment career in 
1920 with the Chicago office of 
William A. Read & Co., predeces- 
sor to Dillon, Read & Co., after 
his graduation from West Point 
and subsequent service in the 
army as a Captain during World 
War I. 


In 1934 Mr. Hawkins joined 
Shields & Co. and for five years, 


1936 to 1941, served as Vice-Pres- | 


ident in charge of the investment 
portfolio of Investors Syndicate in 
Minneapolis. After Pearl Harbor 
he applied for and was commis- 
sioned a Major in the army and 
served until a year ago when he 
was retired because of physical 
disability for active service. 


Gisholt Co. Interesting 


Gisholt Machine Co. offers an 
attractive situation, according to 
a memorandum prepared by Her- 
zog & Co., 170 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be ob- 
peg upon request from Herzog 

o 
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Lamborn Named V.-P. Of 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exch. 


Ody H. Lamborn, President of 
Lamborn & Co., Inc., and interna- 
tionally known authority on 
sugar, was elected Vice-President 
of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange on Aug. 26 to 
fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation of Frank C. Russell. Mr. 
Russell became Director of the 
New York District of the Office 
of Price Administration in June, 
as was noted in these columns 
June 10, page 2190. 


National City Interesting 


The current situation in Na- 
tional City Bank offers attractive 
possibilities according to a bulle- 


tin just issued by Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this interesting bulletin may be 
had upon request from Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds. 
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Britain’s Financial Victory 


By DONALD TYERMAN* 


This week sees the end of the fourth year of war for Britain, 
|and this time the anniversary has been heralded by victories. 
Unmistakable among the successes recorded, if far from the battle- 
fields of the Mediterranean, has been the achievement of British 


“political” problems have arisen which have seemed at times | 
to threaten the continued forward march of our armies, and | 


always to arouse uneasiness in many breasts concerning | 
post-war arrangements and settlements. The successes, in| 
Africa soon exposed the weaknesses which underlay the | 
collapse of France in 1940. The resulting situation has_ 
been “patched up” from time to time, and at long length | 
Great Britain, Russia and the United States have apparently | 
reached some sort of approximate agreement as to policy 
regarding these French factions for the duration of the war, | 
but no one supposes that the basic factionalism of the French | 


people has been eradicated, or that it has even been sub- | 
merged sufficiently to be no longer of first rate importance. | 


The Italian Mess | 


The position of Italy is no less one of difficulties which 
are in themselves not of a military nature, but which may | 
very well prove of grave concern to those who must conduct 
military operations from this time forward. Mussolini and 
his organization, which for long were among the chief 
targets of British and American propaganda, have ap- 
parently more or less disappeared from the scene. But who 
can say what they have left behind them? At the moment 
the Germans appear to be holding the situation together in 
that troubled land, but if and when we actually have con- 
quered the Italian mainland we may find nothing but chaos, 
and a people utterly unable to function as a nation at least 
for the time being. The Italians seem to have been quite 
ready to see Fascism go, but may well be without what is 
required to enable them to organize and operate an orderly 
government of any effective sort in its place. 


European Problems 


As the Russians continue to punish the German armies 
within their border, and as the might of the air forces of 
Great Britain and the United States pound the German 
homeland unmercifully, hopes rise, notwithstanding official 


warnings, for a relatively early termination of hostilities in 
(Continued on page 926) 


Business Outlook 


Roger W. Babson Sees Opportunities Ahead 


No one who has examined U. S. production records since Pearl 
Harbor needs to be sold on the business and managerial abilities 
of American men. This goes for the executive group, the workers, 
the farmers and the small-town businessman. For downright ability 
and a knowledge of business practice, learned the hard way, this 
latter group is “tops.” Most heads of our leading corporations, indus- 
dustries and churches came from® 
the smaller cities and towns. 
Hartford, where I am today, is 
filled with them. I have been 
much inter- 
ested in watch- 
ing the tre- 
mendous 
crowds of all 
types as they 
leave their of- 
fices and fac- 
tories at the 
erd of the 
day. All are 
tied into the 
immediate 
outlook for 
business. 

Industrial 

Activity 

Since our 
participatijon 
in the War the 
production of 
raw materials 








monthly figures show $1,069,000,- 
000 in merchandise exported 
abroad. This is double the amount 
for the same month of last year. 
I should not be surprised to see 
even higher figures a year hence, 
although the character of goods 
to be shipped may change. When 
Germany is brought to her knees, 
the rehabilitation of Europe, pat- 
terned after what is now going on 
in North Africa, should mean con- 
tinued industrial activity in the 
United States on a high level. 
The outlook on steel, coal, oil 
and farm products may be well 
maintained. Gold production, now 
practically at a standstill, should 
rise sharply. The accumulated de- 
mand for civilian goods must be 
met. The general public is mostly 
out of debt and has at its com- 
mand an extremely large volume 
of buying power. This is prob- 


" Roger W. Babson : 
ably in excess of $50,000.000.009. 





Thus, from foreign and domestic 
requirements, the\outlook for gen- | 
(Continued on page 931) 


and manufactured goods has cen- 
’ tered in armaments and food- 
stuffs. The latest available 





By PAUL MALLON 


Mentioned in dispatches from 
Quebec as a puzzling factor in 
our war and peace relations with 
Russia is the Moscow “National 
Committee for 
Free Ger- 
many.” 

The nub of 
our difficul- 
ties can be 
found in the 
not-very 
widely pub- 
licized iden- 
tity of that 
committee and 
its manifesto 
of four weeks 
ago. 

A cabled re- 
port just re- 
ceived in of- 
ficial quarters 
here’ specifi- 
cally identi- 
fies all the 30 
members of the committee. Sev- 
eral. are well-known German 
Communists who escaped Nazi- 
dom in the Red purges. 

Others are German army lieu- 
tenants and majors (no colonels 
or generals), a man who says he 
is Bismark’s grandson, a Berlin 
publisher, a postal inspector 


school inspectors, workers in the 
lumber, mechanical, and building 
trades, two women Reichstag 
members, a youth leader, and— 
strangely enough—an Evangelical 
minister and a theology student. 

Their manifesto urges a free 
Germany, but does not contain 

(Continued on page 931) 
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war finance. 


The function of finance in wartime is simply to facilitate the 





mobilization of all available phys-‘» 


ical resources for war purposes, 
and to do so with a minimum of 
needless hardship to individuals 
—that is in the main without in- 
flation, which is the most unjust, 
inefficient and anti-social method 
of securing transfer of resources 
from the civilian to Government 
uses. 

British war finance has ful- 
filled its function after a sluggish 
start in 1939-40. One measure is 
the total mobilization of British 
people and the absence of any 
symptom of cumulative inflation. 
Another more technical measure 
is the magnitude of Government 
spending, the proportion it repre- 
sents of national income, and the 
sources from which it has been 
drawn. 


Total Government expenditure 
in 1939-40 was £1,821,000,000; in 
1940-41 it was £3,884,000,000; in 
1941-42 it was £4,788.000,000; in 
1942-43 it was £5,638,000,000; in 
the current year it is estimated to 
be £5,756,000,000. Expenditure 
practically reached its peak last 
year with completion in all but 
minutiae of total mobilization. 





The problem now is not to ex- 
pand production and with it Gov- 
ernment expenditure, but to ad- 
just it to suit the changing mili- 
tary requirements. 

What does this mean? It means 
that since 1938 Government ex- 
penditure in real terms, that is, 
making allowance for price rise 
between 1938 and now, has in- 
creased by between four and five 
times. 

How is this cost being borne? 
In money terms the answer is 
simple and remarkable. Half is 
being raised in taxes and half 
from borrowing; long-term bor- 
rowing costs 24% to 3% and 
floating debts are financed at from 
%% to 1%. These are the prin- 
ciples of British finance in this 
war; a fifty-fifty division between 
taxes and loans and 3% borrow- 
ing. In 1914-18 war taxes brought 
in little more than a quarter of 
expenditure, and that was a 5% 
war. The national debt rose ten- 
fold and more. This time the na- 


*Mr. Tyerman is Assistant Editor of the 
London ‘Economist.”’ 


(Continued on page 931) 





From Washington | 
Ahead Of The New 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
The retiremert of Sumner Welles from the St- tz Department is 


»ne of the most brutal experiences a man ever had in Washington 


and men have had some pretty brutal experiences. It is an amazing 
example of the extent to which conniving men will go and when 
you realize that these are the same men who before audiences and 
in the public prints speak sanctimoniously about the need of sacrifice 
and the shedding of blood in order® 








932, 936 | 


that goodness in the world will be 
preserved, it definitely takes the 
rag off the bush, as Snuffy Smith 
would say. There is the inescap- 
able conclusion, too, from this 
episode and those episodes which 
have gone before, that not in all 
the history of Court intrigue, from 
back in the days when the boys 
used to poison each other’s wine, 
on down, has any leader ever sur- 
rounded himself with such a ruth- 
less group as Mr. Roosevelt gath- 
ers around him. 


The story is too sordid to dis- 
cuss fully but all Washington at 
cocktail parties and backstairs is 
‘S95 it fully, you can lay to 
that. 


There were no matters of inter- 
national policy involved, in spite 
of the insistence of some of our 
colleagues. It was simply a case of 
a gang moving in on Welles with 
a particularly dirty story and get- 
ting him. It is a fact that a seem- 
ingly impossible situation had ex- 
isted in the State Department 
since a few months after Welles 
became Undersecretary. But it 
had lasted so long that it had be- 
come obviously possible. 

The seemingly impossible situa- 
tion turned on the fact that he 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s personal ap- 
pointmert, that they were old 


aristocratic friends, boys at Gro- 





ton together, and that Mr. Roose- 
velt thought nothing of calling 
him direct to the White House 
without consulting Hull. Journal- 
istic and other friends of Welles 
were continually harping on this, 
continually seeking to play Welles 
against Hull and intimating that 
the former was the real Secretary 
of State. Probably the most em- 
bassassing public manifastation of 
this was in the spring of 1941 
when a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist, close to Welles, published 
a story that while Roosevelt had 
been away on a cruise, Hull had 
sought to give Franco a $100,000,- 
000 grain credit, and that Welles 
had tipped the President off and 
had it stopped. Manifestly, this 
was an intolerable situation if 
true. But Welles feelingly denied 
the story in a formal statement in 
which he, at the same time, paid a 
glowing tribute to his chief. Hull 
unquestionably got a lot of satis- 
faction from Welles’ embarrass- 
ment. There is not the slightest 
question, indeed, that from an 
earlier close friendship, he had 
long come to regard Welles with 
suspicion and to resent him. But 


their outward deportment, partic- 
ularly that of Welles in regard to 
Hull, was always so meticulous, 


that newspapermen seeking to 
(Continued on page 931) 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page)” : 

Europe. As these hopes gain vigor, however, indications 
multiply that much spade work is yet to be done before the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia are ready to act in 
full accord in dealing with a Germany in a state of collapse, 
or even in defeat. The infinitude of problems which must 
come into sharp focus in Europe once Germany has been 
defeated would at this moment at least without much ques- 
tion leave the three major powers responsible for that de- 
feat without solutions generally satisfactory to them all. 
Meanwhile a very considerable amount of “scheming” ap- 
pears already to be under way, particularly as regards east- 
ern and southeastern Europe. 


In The Far East 


peace table is reached. Yes, and so shall we—unless we 
have lost the last grain of common sense we ever possessed. 
There is no observable reason why our real interests and 
| those of our allies should clash at the peace table. It is more 


‘than probable that the hard-headed British will be able to| 


' reach satisfactory arrangements with the Russians, so far 
|as there may appear to be collisions of interests. We must, 
however, expect it to be a give and take affair. We must 


in matters in which we can have no direct concern. 
wise our disappointment will be great. It would, of course, 
be inexcusable should the victors in this war “against ag- 
gression” employ their victory to promote aggrandizement 
on their part, but we must not expect a new heaven and new 


not expect to dictate, persuade or cajole these other nations | 
Other- | 


earth as a result of the conflict. 





months ago, and threatened | 
British-American relations. Not so much is heard of them) 
today, but they remain a difficulty for the future when both 
Germany and Japan are properly dealt with. China is 
scheduled for liberation at some later date. When that oc- 
curs it will be found, of course, that that country, too, 
presents many difficult problems. Her long history of ex- 
ploitation, not by Japan but by western powers, will in all 
probability serve to render her more than a little Suspicious | 
of the plans and programs of the occidental nations. — ene: 
Middle East, too, has its problems, some of them tradition- 


ally “delicate’”—as concerns Russia and the British Empire. | 





regime in Japan gone, will inevitably run the problem of | 
communism—which indeed is latent in many areas even at} 
the present time. | 

This situation and this prospect are now evidently giv- 
ing the officials considerable anxiety, and are much in the 
minds of thoughtful observers everywhere. These under- 
lying elements of difficulty have been inherent in the situa- 
tion from the very first, and it was inevitable that they 
should come to the surface as soon as victory approached, or 
appeared to be drawing nearer. No serious student of in- 
ternational affairs can well be in the least surprised by the| 
developments of late, or by the prospect which seems to) 
grow more clearly marked with the passing of the days. | 
The best thing the rest of the community can do is to come to} 
a quick and full realization that, no matter what any one may | 
do, nor how often vague “four freedom” phrases are annun- 
ciated or repeated, and no matter how eloquently grandiose 
plans for remaking the world after the war may be defended 
in high places, the post-war world will still have its troubles 
and its problems. National boundaries may be redrawn, 
altered fealties enforced by edicts backed by armed might, 
systems of governments overthrown and others established, 
and all sorts of international machinery established for cur- 
ing the ills of the world, but human nature will remain es- 
sentially unchanged; and so long as age-old animosities, 
suspicions, jealousies, and antagonisms remain, and so long 
as peacetime ‘fifth columns,” whether fascist, communist, 
or “democratic” turn brother against brother within the) 
nations of the world, peace, real and enduring, will remain | 
beyond our grasp—as will all the freedoms that might be 
. listed. 





Vague Generalities Worthless 


A second preventive for the shock that is sure other- 
wise to come when the war is over is a full realization that 
such vague generalities as those in the Atlantic Charter are 
much better propaganda to spur lagging spirits during a 
hard and gruelling war than they are formulae for the cure 
of the world’s ills. The peoples who dwell upon this globe 
are infinitely diverse. Their ideas and ideals are as varied 
as the climate and topography of the lands they inhabit. 
To many of them what we think of as “democracy” means 
little or nothing. They all, even the Russians, doubtless want 
freedom from foreign domination, and even from foreign 
interference—a fact often lost to sight in these times—but 
in no other sense do many of them yearn for political free- 
dom, as we know it. There are many parts of the world where 
democracy, as we know it, might very well end in chaos. 
We must not suppose that we can impose our. ideas, our 
conceptions, and our indeologies upon the rest of the world 
—and have a prosperous globe upon which to live out our 
remaining ears in peace. It would be much better for all 
of us to rid ourselves of such notions now. 


Nationalism Will Remain 


It would be very wise, too, if we made certain that we 
are not more or less unconsciously harboring the hope that 
the spirit of nationalism will cease to exist in-many parts 
of the world when the war is over. It will not. Russia is 
plainly concerning herself with her own interests as she 
sees them. So will Great Britain be found doing when the 


only of their own labor. 


In The Sweat Of Their Own Brows 
Finally, we must understand that under even the most | 
In the East, Indian problems reached a sort of climax| benign and beneficent post-war arrangements, the various | 
for a time to cause trouble in| peoples of the world will in the long run enjoy the fruits. 


They will be and they will have 
only what they themselves create. 


And so shall we. 


A better understanding of these basic truths now will 





save much disappointment and bitterness later. 


Proceed With The Revision! 


“When this war is over the United States and the British Em- 


pire 


will control every square foot of the high seas and the air above | 
those seas, and that is a frightful responsibility, because upon that | 
ap! | power, never possessed before to such a degree, and upon the exer- 
And throughout it all, with Fascism, Nazism, and the similar | cise of that power wisely will rest the security of 


the world. 


“Your generation must not only be prepared to preserve security 
on a world-wide scale but also to revise its thinking about our own 


economic life. 


The bitter lessons of the last quarter century have | 
| proved that we have gone beyond the point where we can be in- 


different to what happens beyond our own borders in carrying out 
our economy policy.”—Secretary of the Navy Knox to students at 


Colgate University. 


There is a good deal of “thinking” at the present time that is 
bedly in need of revision, and much of it is taking place among the 


Secretary’s own associates in government. 


Some of it concerns “ou: 


own economic life”; and a great deal of it relates to post-war inter- 


national affairs. 
between the two. 


The urgent need is to bring this “thinking” 


Not a little of it has to do with the relationship 


world as it actually is and will be when the war is over. 

A good beginning would be made by pondering the suggestion 
made by Senator Taft the other day in these words: 

“After the initial period of relief and reconstruction we musi 


keep out of the internal affairs of other nations and learn to treat 


with tolerance conditions and ideologies which we may not under- 


stand.” 





The State Of Trade 


Business reports generally were favorable for the week, though 


electric power production showed a slight drop from peak levels for 


the first time in weeks. 


Electric power output in the week ended Aug. 2ist fell from | 


the peak production of the preceding week, the figures being 4,264,- 


825,000 kilowatt hours compared 
week, 
Electric Institute. 

Production for the latest week 
was 16.1% above the similar 1942 
week, however, when output stood 
at 3,673,717,000 kilowatt hours. 

The Southern states led in re- 
gional percentage gains over 1942 
with an increase of 20.5%. Other 
percentage increases over last 
year by regions were: New Eng- 
land, 5.1%; Mid-Atlantic, 15.9%; 
Central Industrial, 14%; West 
Central 14.5%; Rocky Mountain, 
17.7%, and Pacific Coast 18.5%. 


Electric energy produced for 
public use for July totaled 18,- 
417,091,000 kilowatt hours, an in- 
crease of 16.8% over production 
in July, 1942, and the highest 
monthly rate on record, according 
to a report issued by the Federal 
Power Commission. 


Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Aug. 2lst, 
totaled 891,197 cars, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 
4,032 cars over the preceding week 
this year, 21,763 cars more than 
the corresponding week in 1942, 
and 8,591 cars below the same 
period two years ago. 


This total was 123.05 per cent of 
average loadings for the corre- 
sponding week of the ten preced- 
ing years. 

Steel operations this week are 
scheduled at 99.4% of capacity, 
unchanged from a week ago, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. A month ago the 
steel mills operated at 97.7%, 





according to the Edison® 





while the rate was 97.6% a year 
ago. 


The current schedule is equal to 
production of 1,732,500 net tons of | 


ingots and castings, as in the pre- 
ceding week, and compares with 
output of 1,702,200 a month ago 
and 1,669,600 last year. 

Retail. trade. improved slightly 
during last week, according to the 
weekly report by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. The report said that 
consumers were prompted by pro- 
motional sales and clearances, but 
failed to have the same spark of 
buying observed in the earlier 
months of the year. 

Back-to-school buying featured 
most departments, and apparel, as 
well as piece goods, benefited. 
There was some demand for holi- 
day items, although most showings 
in wholesale markets will not take 
place until after Labor Day. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 15% 
for the week ended Aug. 2lst, 
compared with the like week a 
year ago, according to the Federal 
Reserve System. For the week 
ended Aug. 14th, the increase was 
4%. 

Store sales increased 9% for the 
four week period ended Aug. 2\st. 

Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended Aug. 
28th, were 11% smaller than in 
the corresponding week of last 
year, according to a preliminary 
estimate issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The 
bank reported that one store in- 
cluded in the compilation was 


to bear upon the} 


with 4,287,827,000 the preceding | 


‘closed last Saturday, whereas a 
year ago that store had remained 
open. 

In the previous week ended 
Aug. 21st, sales of New York City 
department stores were 5% higher 
than in the like 1942 week. 

Industrial production jumped to 
a new high in July following 
June’s slightly decline, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported, 
ascribing both changes largely to 
| fluctuations in coal output which 
was reduced during June by the 
nation-wide work stoppage. 

In its monthly summary of gen- 
eral business and financial condi- 
| tions, the board said production of 
|crude petroleum also increased in 
iJuly and iron ore _ shipments 
|reached the highest monthly rate 
on record. The summary gave 
this additional picture for July: 

The cost of living declined 
'slightly, due to lower food prices. 
The value of construction con- 
|tracts continued to -decline, re- 
flecting the drop in awards for 
| publicly-financed industrial facil- 
|ities and for public works and 
|utilities. Retail sales fell less 
‘than seasonally and continued 
|substantially larger than a year 
jago. The general level of whole- 
|sale commodity prices was little 
changed. 

Lendable bank reserves de- 
iclined from an average level of 
about $1,500,000,000 in mid-July to 
| $1,200,000,000 at month’s end and 
continued at that level during the 
first half of August. 


Bank Loans For War 
Production Increase 


Nearly $7,000,000.000 of war 
production loans and commit- 
ments by 428 of the nation’s larger 
banks were outstanding on June 
30, according to the semi-annual 
/report of war lending activity pre- 
|pared by the American Bankers 
| Association. The survey shows 
'that the total of bank loans and 
/commitments for financing the 

manufacture of armaments and 
| war supplies increased $922,000,000 
during the first half of 1943. 

The association’s announcement 
issued Aug. 30 further stated: 

“Of the $6,914,618,000 of war 
loans and commitments outstand- 
|ing on June 30, $678,000,000 were 
for construction of war plants and 
| factories, and $6,236,000,000 were 
| for the purchase of raw materials 
and for other production expenses. 

“The $6,236,000,000 of outstand- 
ing loans and commitments for 
purchase of raw materials and for 
other production expenses, is an 
increase of $1,228,000,000 over the 
total of such loans outstanding at 
the end of 1942. This increase in 
loans paraliels an increase in 
physical production of nearly all 
categories of war supplies and 
equipment during the first half of 
this year over the preceding six- 
month period. 

“On the other hand, the $678.- 
000,000 of loans for construction 
of war plants and factories out- 
standing on June 30 is a decrease 
of $235,000,000 in such loans as 
compared with the total outstand- 
ing at the end of 1942. A down- 
ward trend in war factory con- 
struction and equipment loans be- 
gan during the second half of 1942, 
by which time the conversion, 
construction, and equipping of 
war plants was nearly completed, 
and actual producti#n of increas- 
ing amounts of war goods from 
these factories was begun. The 
decline in the outstanding total 
of these loans may be expected to 
continue because the plants and 
capital equipment of most war in- 
dustries are now completed. 

“The future trend of bank loans 
to war industries for purchase of 
raw material and for other pro- 
duction expenses will be in direct 
relation to the trend of the output 
of the war plants.” 
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Landon Says Nation’s Foreign Food © 
Commitments May Put U. S$. On Gerea! Diet 


Former Gov. Alfred M. Landon, charging that the New Deal 


is “planning to change your diet’ 


’ by putting cereals on American 


dinner tables while other foods are sent abroad, declared on Aug. 


31 “it’s time we bring our foreign policy down to earth.” 


Mr. Landon 


added that if the nation lives up to its foreign food commitments it 


is likely to go on a cereal diet. 


speech prepared for delivery be-® 


fore the Co-operative Club, in| 
Kansas City, Mo.; United Press ad- 
vices as given in the New York 
“World telegram” further reported 
his as follows: 

He quoted as authority for the 
statement Herbert H. Lehman, 
head of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and Dr. F. W. Miller of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. | 

“So one of the elemental issues | 
before the American people to- 
day,’ Mr. Landon continued, “is 
whether we are going to hand 
over our post-war diet to the New 
Deal—along with our pocketbook. 

“The New Dealers are propos- 
ing to take our food, our money 
away from our own, and hand it 
over to someone on the other side 
of the world. And they think 
we should say ‘thanky-sir’ while 
they are doing it. 

“Uneasiness is growing over our 
vacillating and incompetent for- 
eign policy. Conjectures grow 
that we will either lose our shirt 
or our national prestige. The air 
is filled with enthusiastic plans 
for America to feed the world, to 
clothe the world, to educate the 
world, to finance the world. I 
fear that the American people will 
lose all interest in world collabor- 
ation in face of that program.” 

Pointing out that livestock pro- 
duction is a “biological industry,” 
and that while shipbuilding has 
been speeded up, no one has ever 
“devised a method of speeding up 
the production of a heifer,’ Mr. 
Landon said the United States 
might attempt to feed the world 





on a grain basis but not on both 
a livestock and a grain basis. 





President Says Axis Peoples Need Not Fear 


His remarks were contained in a 


, a 





“If we’re going to provide meat, 
animal feed, a bottle of milk a 
day, for the people of Asia, Africa 
and Europe,” he said, “it will 
mean material reduction in the 
quantities of meat, milk and eggs 
available for consumption in 
America. 

“In preparation for that shock, 
we are being told by the planners 
in Washington that we will be 
more healthy if we adopt a vege- 
tarian diet. 

“The New Dealers’ changed 
Thanksgiving, killed the little 
pigs, and now they want to put 
us on the rice and fish diet of 
the Orientals.” 

“The New Deal food scheme,” 
Mr. Landon said, would deplete 
the nation’s livestock herds, pro- 
mote one-crop farming and soil 
depletion, and, he added, “we 
would, when the _ international 
picnic is over, once again have 
the problem of building up a 
diversified American agriculture.” 

Asserting the administration 
“has decided this week what it 
thinks it will need next week in 
the way of food production,’ Mr. 
Landon called for a “realistic, 
continuous program.” 

“Therefore,” Mr. Landon said, 
“we should demand an account- 
ing of the vast quantities of food 
given away under lend-lease. 

“We should demand that the 
Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration live in a glass house. 

“There is a growing fear that 
the administration is fooling for- 
eign peoples with the same expan- 
sive irridescent promises that it 
has tried on the American people 
in the last 10 years.” 


Surrender—Reports Lend-Lease Near $14 Billion 


President Roosevelt, in a letter transmitting his quarterly lend- 
lease report to Congress, asserted on Aug. 25 that “except for the re- 
sponsible Fascist leaders, the people of the Axis need not fear un- 
conditional surrender to the United Nations,’ assuring them that 
when they agree to unconditional surrender they will not be trading 
Axis despotism for ruin under the United Nations. 





The report on 
which the President said “should 
be both an assurance and a warn- 
ing to our enemies” showed that 
zor the period from March, 1941, 
through July, 1943, total aid ex- 
tended amounted to $13,973,339,- 
000. The report showed that of a 
total of $9,882,000,000 of lend- 
lease exports through June this 
year, the United Kingdom re- 
ceived $4,458,000,000; Russia, $2,- 
444,000,000; Africa, the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean area, 
$1,663,000,000; China, India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, $1,133,- 
000,000 and other nations, $484,- 
000,000. 

The President’s report also re- 
vealed that American civilians 
have been allocated 75% of the 
nation’s food production for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. 
Other allocations made by the 
War Food Administration are: 
armed forces 13%, lend-lease 
10%, and U. S. territories and 
special needs 2%. The report 
noted that “while these alloca- 
tions mean that civilians will re- 
ceive less in the current year than 
they had in 1942-43 they will on 
the average get as much food as 
Was available annually in the 
years 1935-39.” 

Regarding other phases of the 
report United Press Washington 
advices as given in the “Wall 
Street Journal” stated: 


The report showed significant 
percentages of American-pro- 
duced planes and tanks went to 
our Allies in the fiscal year ended 
June 30. Of every 100 bombers 
produced, our Allies received 17. 





lend - lease, ® 


They received 25% of all fighter 
planes turned out, 22% of all light 
tanks and 36% of our medium 
tank production. 

Briefly, the report broke down 
various lend-lease accounts as 
follows: 


The United Kingdom—In addi- 
tion to the export total cited 
above, the United Kingdom 
bought for cash “munitions and 
other goods” valued at $1,450,- 
000,000. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 45% of all lend-lease ex- 
ports, but only 33% of lend-lease 
munitions. About 34% of ex- 
ports to Great Britain have con- 
sisted of foodstuffs; 42% of lend- 
lease exports to the United King- 
dom were shipped in the first six 
months of 1943. 


Seviet Russia — Approximately 
57% of exports to the U. S: S. R. 
have been munitions. And more 
lend-lease planes have been sent 
to Russia “than to any other coun- 
try,” the report said. Food ship- 
ments totaled 1,300,000 tons. The 
report stressed important ship- 
ments of industrial machinery and 
iransportation and communica- 
tion supplies to Russia . 


Africa, Middle East and Medi- 
terranean—The report’ stressed 
that these exports have been prin- 
cipally for use in the North Afri- 
ean and Sicilian areas. During 
the first six months of 1943, this 
area received more than $500,000,- 
000 lend-lease exports, of which 
munitions and war supplies were 


by far the largest items. The area 
also received $88,702,000 worth of 








industrial supplies and $23,666,000 
worth of foodstuffs. Lend-lease 
partially equipped the British 
Eighth and First Armies, and 
French units. 

China, India, Australia 
New Zealand—tThe report did not 
present a separate breakdown of 


lend-lease shipments to China— | 


a frequent source of Congression- 
al criticism in the past—but said 


“approximately 70% of lend-lease | 


shipments to China and 
have been munitions.” 
Approximately 61% 


India 
of 
New Zealand were munitions, the 


report said. 
The text of the President’s let- 


ter transmitting the report fol-| 


lows: 

“I am transmitting herewith to 
che Seventy-eighth Congress a re- 
port of operations under the Lend- 
Lease Act for the period ended 
July 31, 1943. 

“In the month of July alone, 
lend-lease aid exceeded a billion 
dollars. Lend-lease supplies are 
hastening the day of final victory. 

“Sicily has fallen. The Fascist 
dictator has been thrown out of 
power. For the first time the 
United Nations forces occupy part 
of the homeland of the enemy. 

“The subjugated peoples of Nazi 
Europe are now aware that the 
European fortress is not impreg- 
nable. The great offensives of 
the Soviet Army of the eastern 
Front, the continued heroic 
struggle of the Chinese, and the 
British offensives in other areas, 
aided by lend-lease munitions and 
supplies, are having their reper- 
cusions both on and behind the 
battle lines. 

“Our might and that of our al- 


‘lies is being felt in the Axis satel- 


jite nations of the Balkans and 
middle Europe, and in Nazi Ger- 
many as well. From Hamburg on 
the North Sea to Ploesti in 
Rumania, the people know from 
first-hand experience with what 
crushing force the United Nations 
can strike. 

“Except for the responsible 
Fascist leaders, the people of the 
Axis need not fear unconstitu- 
tional surrender to the United Na- 
tions, I have said that we shall 
bring food for the starving and 
medicine for the sick in the areas 
liberated by the United Nations. 
We have done so, under lend- 
lease, in North Africa. We are 
doing so in Sicily. We shall con- 
tinue to do so in other areas, as 
they are liberated, to prevent 
economic; breakdown and to aid 
the libergted peoples to produce 
and to hei p themselves. We shall 
provide these necessary civilian 
supplies iit support of our military 
operations and as a matter of sim- 
ple humanity. 

“The people of Axis-controlled 
areas may be assured that when 
they agree to unconditional sur- 
render they will not be trading 
Axis despotism for ruin under the 
United Nations. The goal of the 
United Nations is to permit lib- 
erated peoples to create a free 
political life of their own choos- 


ing and to attain economic secur- | 


ity. These are two of the great 
objectives of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 


“But until the day of uncondi- 
tional surrender the United Na- 
tions will continue with the force 
of all their power to hit the en- 
emy. We are striking hard and 
ready to strike harder. Greatly 
increased United States forces and 
greatly increased lend-lease sup- 
plies are on the way to the battle 
fronts. The longer this war goes 
on, the stronger the United Na- 
tions will become. 


“The United Nations are grow- 
ing stronger because each of them 
is contributing to the common 
struggle in full measure—whether 
in men, weapons, or in materials. 
Each is contributing in accordance 
with its ability amd its resources. 
Everything that all of us have is 
dedicated to victory over the Axis 
powers. 

“The Congress in passing and 
extending the Lend-Lease Act 


and | 


lend- |, 
lease shipments to Australia and} 


Responsibility Of Post-War Planning Must Be 
Shared Equally By All, Sloan Declares 


Asserting that emphasis on big industry’s job in the post-war 


period has tended to obscure the “problems and opportunities of the 


little fellow and numerous other segments of our economy,’ George 
A. Sloan, New York City Commissioner of Commerce and Chairman 


of the Mayor’s Business Advisory Committee, stated on Aug. 28 that 


'one of the first responsibilities of the President’s Coordinator of Post- 





War Planning “should be to make® 
clear what is meant by ‘industry’| the war.’ 


when we speak of post-war re- 
| sponsibility.” The 


| 


} 


“Such concerns should be urged 


New York! to study new uses and scientific 
“Times” of Aug. 29, in thus quot-| methods with a view to adjusting 
ing Mr. Sloan, added that, in his; their production and distribution 


statement Mr. Sioan observed that | accordingly. The ability of those 
while the appointment of a co- | engaged in war work to do this 
ordinator for the plans of various| will depend largely upon their be- 


time basis has not yet been made, 


move is planned is very “timely.” 

The further views of Mr. Sloan 
were indicated as follows in the 
“Times:” 

“The promissory notes that have 
been issued in recent months by a 
host of unrelated post-war plan- 
ners are dependent not only on 
the efforts of individual employ- 
ers in many classifications but also 
upon realistic cooperation from 
the Government itself,’ he de- 
clared. 


“Such cooperation, he said, must 
take into account the fact that 
there are over 52,000,000 people 
residing in communities of less 
than 2,000 including the farmers. 
‘Obviously industry has no way of 
making itself responsible for these 
people unless the Government in- 
cludes in its definition everybody 
engaged in working in and operat- 
ing stores, blasksmith shops, gas 
filling. stations and all other ac- 
tivities which provide service to 
the needs of these 52,000,000 peo- 
ple,’ he declared. 





upon to play a major part in pro- 
viding jobs after the war ‘can only 
employ 46,000,000 people of the 
proposed 56,000,000 which is so 
often mentioned as the post-war 
goal.’ The remaining 10,000,000 
will have to come from education, 
private homes, finance, the pro- 
fessions and self-employed pro- 
prietors, Mr. Sloan said. 


“‘T am sure that the proposed 
coordinator will consider all such 
vital factors of employment and 
not refer merely to big industry 
for fear of offending those whose 
philosophy makes them allergic to 
essentials,’ he continued. 


“Explaining that ‘there is no 
such thing as ‘industry’ in the 
sense of any coordinated unit,’ 
Mr. Sloan cited the example of 
New York City which possesses a 
mass of 26,000 distintegrated and 
highly individualistic manufactur- 
ing enterprises. - Unless this fact 
is recognized in the. planning, 
small manufacturers and small 
stores who in the aggregate rep- 
resent the major part of the local 
economy, will not be able to play 
| their part. 
| *With all the good-will in the 
| world it is utterly impossible for 
the thousands of small concerns in 
this country, or even larger cor- 
porations, to assume any collective 
responsibility,’ he asserted. ‘The 
best the planners can do is to en- 
courage these individual enter- 
prises to get ready to meet the 
pressure of natural forces after 














made it plain that the United 
States wants no new war debts to 
jeopardize the coming peace. Vic- 
tory and a secure peace are the 
, only coin in which we can be re- 
| paid. 

“This report on lend-lease and 
on reverse lend-lease activities 
should be both an assurance and 
a warning to our enemies. The 
power of the United Nations is 
great. The will of the United Na- 
tions is fixed. In this common 
| war we fight as one man, for one 
‘ victory—and we shall have it.” 














Government agencies and depart-| ing able to accumulate adequate 
| ments on the reconversion of in-| reserves to meet post-war funding 
dustry and agriculture to a peace- | requirements, and the promptness 


with which the Government set- 


last week’s disclosure that such a|tles its war contract obligations, 
| he warned, 


“Pre-war employment statistics 
showed 36,000,000 people engaged 
in non-agricultural employment 
divided among big industry, retail 
and wholesale trade, local, county, 
State and Federal Government, 
education, private homes and in 
service industries, he pointed out, 
Such statistics, he added, empha- 
size the interdependence of all 
these segments of the nation’s 
economy and the fact that respon- 
sibility for post-war planning 
must be shared by everyone and 
not alone by industry. 


“The responsibility of manufac- 
turers, construction industries, 
mining, transportation and public 
utilities is to plan for approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 jobs in the post- 
war period as against the 15,000,- 
000 that were provided by indus- 
try in 1940,’ Mr. Sloan declared. 


“Recalling the efforts of large 
corporations to buck the tide of 
unemployment in the depression 
following 1929 he declared there 


“The concerns, invividuals, and| was ‘too much emphasis in those 
agencies that make up industry,| days upon the responsibility of 
commerce, agriculture—and gov-| big industry alone, 
ernment and which will be called | make that mistake again.’ ” 


We must not 


World Bank Publishes 
Foreign Exch. Rules 
Of Various Countries 


The Monetary and Economic 
Department of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, Basle, Switz- 
erland, has published a compila- 
tion of “Foreign Exchange Reg- 
ulations in the Various Countries.” 
The announcement in the matter 
says: 

“This work (in three volumes) 
contains a complete verbatim text 
of the foreign exchange laws and 
the most important executory pro- 
visions in force in the various 
European countries and in the 
United States of America. 


“The loose-leaf system has been 
adopted for these volumes in 
order to allow for the insertion of 
the additional pages which will be 
published from time to time in the 
form of supplements. This will 
enable the work to be kept con- 
stantly up to date. Progressively 
completed with the latest mate- 
rial, the collection thus forms a 

seful reference book for business 
circles of all kinds. 


“For each country the legisla- 
tion is given in the original text— 
French, English or German, as the 
case may be—or, if the original 
language is not one of these three, 
in an English, French or German 
translation. 

“For certain countries’ the 
regulations regarding foreign pay- 
ments are also included. 

“Foreign Exchange Regulations 
in the various countries” (three 
loose-leaf volumes) can be ob- 
tained from the Monetary and 
Economic Department of the Bank 
for International Settlements, 
Basle, at the price of 120 Swiss 
francs. The annual subscription 


for the supplements to be pub- 
lished during the year is 50 Swiss 
francs. 
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Outlook For Adjusting Post-War Currency 





‘ pressed an interest in the subject. 


[Rusia possibly wil play ress Factory Wages Rise Over Living Costs, 
‘important role in the monetary | Survey By NAM Reveals 


phases of post-war readjustment | 


Stabilization 


Plans Called Oplimistic 


While nothing of an official nature has been divulged regarding 
the deliberations at the conference in Chicago on Aug. 26 to consider 
the post-war currency stabilization plans of the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada, Dr. Harry D. White, Director of the Division 


of Monetary Research of the Uni 
as stating at Chicago on the day 


sentatives of the three countries 9————— 


were in complete agreement on 
the objectives and desirability of 
some new international monetary 
arrangement and that technical 
differences among the three sug- 
gested programs were minor in 
nature. In Chicago advices to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” he 
wes quoted as saying at a press 
conference during a recess in the 
closed conference: 

“We all feel optimistic that we 
will be able to find a meeting of 
minds at the technical level. After 
a plan is agreed upon, of course, 
it will enter the official stage. 
Then it will have to be approved 
by our respective governments.” 

The conference, to which earlier 
reference was made in our issue 
of Aug. 19, page 707, was called 
by Simeon E. Leland, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago; four other Federal Re- 
serve Banks joined in the con- 
ference, viz.: Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, and 
representatives of other Reserve 
Banks were in attendance. The 
scheduled speakers besides Dr. 
White, to whom is attributed the 
drafting of the Treasury Plan 
were E. A. Goldenweiser, Econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; D. H. Robertson and Redvers 
Opie of the British Embassy in 
Washington; G. F. Towers, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada, and 
various others participated in the 
discussions. As to criticisms by 
some of the Mid-Western bankers 
who attended the conference, an 
account from Chicago to the New 
York “Herald Tribune” said: 


ted States Treasury, was reported 
of the conference that the repre- 


iplans for establishing interna- 
‘tional credits under the cloak of 
monetary stabilization. They said 
they were more favorably im- 
pressed by the Canadian plan be- 
cause it seemed to recognize this 
credit factor more openly. 

According to the advices from 
Chicago to the “Herald Tribune”, 
Professor Robertson, speaking on 
the Keynes proposal, noted that 
“this plan should be thought of 
as a permanent improvement and 
not to be linked too closely with 
immediate post-war economic 
problems which may have to be 
met by entirely different means.” 

Likewise from the same Chi- 
cago advices Aug. 26 we quote: 

Dr. White said that the .objec- 
tive of all the plans was to in- 
crease and stabilize world trade 
as a means of promoting world 
prosperity and that the delegates 
were agreed that the success of 
any world monetary plan would 
depend on the establishment of 
a “community of nations.” 

‘Economic prosperity is indivis- 
ible. One nation cannot be pros- 
perous without the other,” he 
said. 

Dr. White said he believed that 
Congress could approve American 
participation in the stabilization 
plan ultimately agreed upon by 
the fiscal authorities of three 
countries under its power to coin 
and regulate money without the 
necessity of a_ constitutional 
amendment. 

The major difference among 
the three plans, according to the 
conferees, is as to whether gold 





Most of the criticism centered 
about the asserted vagueness of 
all the plans, uncertainty as to 
how they would be applied to 
definite developments in world 
trade when it is restored after 
the war and questions regarding 
the relation of monetary stabili- 
zation to the larger pattern of 
post-war social and economic 
relationships among these three 
and other nations. 

Several of the conferees said 
their first and deepest impression 
of the conference was the fact 
that the monetary-stabilization 
plans had apparentnly been de- 
vised in an “economic vacuum,” 
without adequate consideration 
being given to the economic con- 
ditions that may exist or develop 
in the three nations after the war. 

This criticism followed the gen- 
eral lines of that expressed by 
Beardsley Rum], Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, in an informal 
speech last night following a din- 
ner for the 150 officials of Mid- 
Western Reserve banks who at- 
tended the session. 


Mr. Ruml compared the pro- 
posals to the work of an architect 
who designed the roof of a house 
without bothering about the floors 
and foundations. His implication 
was that world monetary stabili-‘ 
zation would be of little value as 
arn instrument standing by itself. 


He declared flatly that mone- 
tary stabilization must be second- 
ary to planning for the economic 
prosperitv of each nation individ- 
ually, noting that the first concern 
of the United States, for example, 
should be how to maintain its 
national income of a $170,000,- 
000,000-a-year level after the 
war. 

“Our first problem is not inter- 
national - currency stabilization, 
but a consistent fiscal and tax 
policy that will give us prosperity 
in this country,” he said. 

Some of the men attending the 
conference also said that, despite 
the denials of the authors, the 
British and American proposals 
seemed to them little more than 


will be used as the basis for post- 
war stabilization. The American 
proposal is based upon a $5,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund backed 
by gold and the Canadian plan 
also suggests a gold basis, al- 
though with smaller quotas. The 
Keynes program calls merely for 
a “clearing house” based on pre- 
war trade. 

Mr. Tower noted, however, that 
none of the plans was concerned 
primarily with money, but with 
the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. Professor Robertson ad- 
mitted that the British program 
was more tentative than the 
others and had become somewhat 
outdated, but said a revision was 
now being considered. 

From Chicago advices Aug. 26 
to the New York “Times” we take 
the following: 

E. A. Goldenweiser, Director of 
Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said the 
British, American and Canadian 
plans “are very much alike,” and 
that the diversities are largely 
technical ones relating to differ- 
ences in general banking habits 
in the three countries. 

“The similarities are more sig- 
nificant than the differences,” Mr. 
White agreed. 


Mr. Goldenweiser, Mr. Opie and 
’Mr. White all declared that no 
surrender of monetary powers of 
the national lawmakers or author- 
ities is involved. 


“Congress has a right to enter 
into such an agreement, and can 
always withdraw the nation from 
participation,” Mr. Goldenweiser 
said. 

Mr. White said that the United 
States has been making commit- 
ments of a somewhat similar type 
for the last nine years under a tri- 
partite arrangement with Britain 
and France. He cited reciprocal 
trade treaties as evidence that 
America can make agreements 
along monetary and trade lines 
without surrendering its sov- 
ereignty. 

He said that Russia has been 
invited to participate in the sta- 
bilization discussions and has ex- 





doubtedly will have an important 
part in other economic and trade 
affairs, Mr. White declared, and 
added: 

“One would hope that Russia 
would participate in the program. 

“To the extent that the pro- 
gram is a success in raising the 
level of international trade and 
discouraging competitive prac- 
tices that cause friction, it will 
contribute to peace.” 

Dr. Jacob Viner, Professor of 
Economics at the University of 
Chicago, speaking at a dinner 
meeting of the Conference, was 
quoted in the Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” as saying: 

“T am convinced that all these 
plans in intent and in the manner 
in which they would work in 
practice if put into operation are 
based on the principle of mutual 
aid rather than on the principle 
of benefactor and beneficiary.” 


These plans, he said, offer a 
model which “all other proposals 
for enduring international institu- 
tions should follow, for there is 
no other principle which is at the 
same time equitable and prac- 
ticable.” 


But differences in the three 
plans as they exist at present, he 
emphasized, are not wholly of a 
purely technical nature which 
only bankers and economists can 
legitimately be interested in. 


Prof. Viner was also indicated 
as saying that more progress had 
been made in the monetary field 
toward post-war international 
agreement than in any other field. 
The New York “Herald Tribune” 
further reported him as stating: 


“He observed, however, that 
monetary plans would ultimately 
prove secondary to political and 
serial agreements. 

“Dr. Viner declared that unless 
a practical stabilization plan was 
formulated, nations would go 
slow after the war in removing 
trade barriers and in making 
commitments for economic col- 
laboration. 

“He warned also that no stabili- 
zation plan would work if its ob- 
ject was an international dole 
and unless each participating 
country felt that ‘what it may 
hope to gain in return is worth 
paying the price asked for it.’” 


Canadian Business 
Expansion Continues 


Business expansion in Canada 


since the commencement of the 
year, despite some signs of level- 
ling off toward the end of the first 
half year, the Bank of Montreal 
states in its Aug. 23 “Business 
Summary.” 

The bank’s review further says: 

“Wholesale prices of industrial 
materials were higher in the six 
months. Railway freight loadings 
for the first six months rose from 
43,740,000 tons to 46,932,000. The 
combined gross railway earnings 
in this period increased from 
$290,448,000 to $346,715,000, a 
gain of 19.4% and an all-time 
high. Compared with 1929, the 
advance was 36.3%. . The trend of 
economic conditions was higher 
in these six months than ever be- 
fore. War demands continued to 
be a stimulating factor and pro- 
ductive enterprises operated at a 
new high plane. At no other time 
in Canadian history was the aver- 
age of industrial employment as 
high. The physical-volume-of- 
business index mounted from 196 
to 231. Mineral production gained 
14.4%. Manufacturing was at a 
new high point, 26.1% above the 
same period last year. Retail sales 
averaged a gain of 46%. The 
cost-of-living index gained 1.4%, 


having risen steadily since Feb- 
ruary.” 





ns 


than some other nations, but un- | 


has been practically uninterrupted | 





Wages paid by manufacturers 


continue to rise faster than living 


costs and the average 82.4% increase in the weekly pay envelope 
since the war started four years ago, represents a gain of more than 
44% in “real wages” of factory workers, according to a study released 
Aug. 30 by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

is reported in the 


The study, “Wages, Prices and Inflation,” 
Aug. 30 issue of the Association’s ® 


publication, “‘Industry’s View.” 

Pointing out that the main agi- 
tation for pay boosts comes from 
organized groups concentrated in 
manufacturing industries, the 
study emphasizes the fact that 
wage figures for factory workers 
do not tell the story of employes 
in other lines of work. 

“Although nearly 14,000,000 
persons are working in factories, 
this number represents less than 
40% of the persons engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits,’ the 
study said. “Wages of several 
large groups of workers other than 
manufacturing workers have in- 
creased only slightly in recent 
years, and real earnings of these 
groups have dropped.” 

Explaining that “real wages” 
were “wages which have been ad- 
justed to allow for changes in liv- 
ing costs,” “Industry’s View” com- 
mented: 

“While price increases have 
been given much publicity, the 
sharp gains in wages usually have 
been ignored in published reports. 
Failure to consider wage increases 
along with increases in living costs 
has distorted the truth, has cre- 
ated confusion, and has led to 
erroneous conclusions and to un- 
reasonable demands. The purpose 
of this report is to present essen- 
tial figures from reliable sources. 

“An impartial examination of 
figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that since 
Aug., 1939, average weekly wages 
of workers in manufacturing es- 
tablishments throughout the coun- 
try have gone up 82.4%. Living 
costs in this period (Aug. 1939 to 
June 1943) havs increased less 
than 27%. In other words, the 
rate of increase in wages has been 


three times as great as the rate of | 


increase in the cost of living. 
“In the past two years, average 
weekly earnings of manufactur- 


ing employes have increased near- | 


ly 54%—from $28.08 in April 1941 
to $43.35 in June 1943. Only 
about half of this gain was due to 
overtime payments. While aver- 
age weekly earnings increased 
54%, hours worked per week in- 
creased only 11.5%, the number 
of hours for these two periods be- 
ing 40.0 and 45.2, respectively. 

“Real wages of manufacturing 
wage earners—that is, the wages 
which have been adjusted to allow 
for changes in living costs—in- 
creased 44.1% from Aug., 1939 to 
June, 1943. . This situation 
is to be contrasted with that dur- 
ing World War I, when, although 
money wages rose, they did not 
quite keep pace with rising prices, 
so that real wages declined 1% 
from 1914 to 1918. 


“Because of goods shortages and 
rationing, higher money incomes 
cannot be fully translated into 
higher income in real commodi- 
ties, even though price levels are 
kept down. Much of the current 
high wages constitute simply an 
addition to the inflationary gap.” 


A month-by-month table of 
average hours worked per week, 
average hourly earnings, average 
weekly earnings, cost-of-living 
and real weekly earnings from 
Aug. 1939 to May 1943, based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures, offers conclusive evidence to 
the steady gains enjoyed by work- 


-ers in manufacturing industries 


since the outbreak of the world 
conflict. 

The report summarizes its con- 
clusions as follows: 

“1. Weekly wages of manufac- 
turing workers have gone up more 
than 81% since Aug. 1939. Living 
costs in this period (Aug. 1939- 
June 1943) have increased only 
27%. 

“2. The appearance of a cost-of- 





living increase of more than 27% 
arises from the fact that the prices 
of certain foods have advanced 
much more sharply than this. 
These increases, however, have 
been offset by comparatively 
small gains in other cost-of-living 
items, such as rent and utilities, 
which are overlooked entirely by 
those who insist that the govern- 
ment figures do not: reflect the 
true rise in living costs. 

“3. If there are present wage in- 
justices, they are to be found in 
the white collar groups; certain- 
ly not among the manufacturing 
workers. 

“4. Average annual earnings of 
workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries are now 40% above the 
standard ‘maintenance’ level. 

“5. The increase in income from 
salaries and wages in 1942 as com- 
pared with 1939 was twice as great 
as the increase in all other types 
of income. 

“6. Manufacturers’ profit ex- 
pressed as a percentage of gross 
receipts in 1942 was 34% smaller 
than in 1929 and 24% smaller than 
in 1941. 

“7. The supply of goods for 
consumers is beginning to dimin- 
ish and the effect of shortages will 
assume increasing importance in 
the near future. 

“8. Conditions which essentially 
constitute inflation—larger  in- 
comes, scarcity of consumer goods, 
and a vast increase in money in- 
struments resulting from govern- 
ment borrowing from commercial 
banks—are here now, even though 
price ceilings may partially con- 
ceal the existing inflation. 

“9. Any further increase in sal- 
aries and wages will boost the in- 
|flationary spiral by increasing 
prices, which in turn will be used 
as the basis for demanding still 





| larger wage raises.” 


U. S. & Canada Create | 
Joint War Aid Group 


The creation of a Joint War Aid 
Committee by the United States 
and Canada was announced in 
Quebec on Aug. 22 by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister W. 
L. Mackenzie King of Canada. 


The committee was named “to 
study problems that arise out of 
operations of the United States 
lend-lease and the Canadian 
mutual aid program, and where 
necessary to make recommenda- 
tions concerning them to the 
proper authorities.” Press ad- 
vices from Quebec Aug. 22 stated: 


The initial membership of the 
committee is as follows: 


United States Members 


Chairman—J. H. Burns, Major 
General, Executive, Munitions 
Assignment Board, United States, 
and Great Britain. 


Vice Chairman—William L. 
Batt, War Production Board. 


J. D. Hickerson, Assistant 
Chief, European Division, Depart- 
ment of State; Arthur B. Van Bus- 
kirk, Deputy Administrator in the 
Office of Lease-Lend Administra- 
tion; Boykin C. Wright, Brigadier 
General, Director International 
Aid Division, Army Service 
Forces. 

Canadian Members 


Chairman—E. P. Taylor, Deputy 
Member, Canadian Section, Com- 
bined Production and Resources 
Board. 


L. B. Pearson, Minister Coun- 
selor, Canadian Legation; J. B. 
Carswell, Director General, Wash- 
ington Office, Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply of Canada; 
Maurice Pope, Major General, 
Chairman, Canadian Joint Staff, 
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Absolute Victory Will Give More Opportunities 
To World, Says Roosevelt At Quebec Conference - 


President Roosevelt declared on Aug. 25 t | 
generals had known the decisions reached at the Quebec conference | 
they would have realized that “surrender would pay them better | 


now than later.” 
The President, in an address 


hat if Hitler and his 


at Ottawa before the entrance to 


the Canadian Parliament buildings, promised that “gangsterism will 


be eliminated from the community * — 


of nations once and for all” and | 
stated thet “absolute victory in 
this war will give greater oppor- 
tunities to the world.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, making the first 
visit of an American President t9 
the Canadian capital, said that the | 
Quebec war conference between | 
himself and Prime Minister) 
Churchill of Great Britain, in ad-_| 
dition to plotting new methods of | 
military destruction of the Axis, 
also went into post-war world 
problems. 

Not disclosing any of the “def- 
inite conclusions” reached at the 
Quebec conference, the President 
said that “in due time we shall 
communicate the secret informa- 
tion of the Quebec conference to 
Germany, Italy and Japan. We 
shall communicate this informa- 
tion to our enemies in the only 
language their twisted minds 
seem capable of understanding.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also stated that 
he was “everlastingly angry” at 
those who say the Four Freedoms | 
and the Atlantic Charter are 
nonsense because they are unob- 
tainable, pointing out that if these | 
same critics had lived a century | 
and a half ago, they would have 
attacked the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence, and before that, the| 
Magna Charta. 

The text of the President’s ad- 
dress follows, according to the As- 
sociated Press: 

“Your Excellency, members of 
the Parliament, my good friends 
and neighbors of the Dominion of 
Canada: 

“Tt was exactly five years ago 
last Wednesday that I came to 
Canada to receive the high honor 
of a degree at Queen’s University. 
On that oceasion—one year before 
the invasion of Poland, three 





years before Pearl Harbor—I said: 

“‘*‘We in the Americas are no 
longer a far-away continent to 
which the eddies of controversies 
beyond the seas could bring no 


interest or no harm. Instead, we 
in the Americas have become a 
consideration to every propaganda 
office and to every general staff 
beyond the seas. The vast amount 
of our resources, the vigor of our 
commerce, and the strength of our 
men have made us vital factors in 
world peace whether we choose it 
or not.’ 

“We did not choose this war— 
and that ‘we’ includes each and 
every one of the United Nations. 

“War was violently forced upon 
us by criminal aggressors, who 
measure their standards of moral- 
ity by the extent of the death and 
the destruction that they can in- 
flict upon their neighbors. 

“In this' war, Canadians and 
-Americans have fought shoulder 
‘to shoulder—as our men and our 
“women and our children have 
worked together and played to- 
gether in happier times of peace. 

“Today in devout gratitude, we 
are celebrating a brilliant victory 
won by British, Canadian and 
American fighting men in Sicily. 

“Today, we rejoice also in an- 
‘other event for which we need 
not apologize. A year ago Japan 
occupied several of the Aleutian 
islands and made a great ‘to-do’ 
about the invasion of the conti- 
nent of North America. I regret to 
say that some Americans and some 
Canadians—for political purposes 
chiefly—wished our governments 
to withdraw from the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean campaigns and 
divert all our vast strength to the 
removal of the Japs from a few 
rocky specks in the Aleutians. 

“Today our wiser counsels have 
maintained our efforts in the At- 
lantic area and the Southwest | 
Pacific with evergrowing con-| 
tributions; and in the Northwest 








Pacifie a relatively: small cam- 
paign has been assisted by the 
Japs themselves in the elimina- 
tion of the last Jap from Attu and 
Kiska. We have been told that 
Japs never surrender; their head- 
long retreat satisfies us just as 
well. 

“Great councils are being held. 
here on the free and honored soil 
of Canada—councils which look 
to the future conduct of this war 
and to the years of building a new 
progress for mankind. 

“To these councils Canadians 
and Americans alike again wel- 
come that wise and good and gal- 
lant gentleman, the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. 

“Mr. King, my old friend, may 
I through you thank the people 
of Canada for their hospitality to 
all of us. Your course and mine 
have run so closely and affection- 
ately during these many long 
years that this meeting adds an- 
other link to that chain. I have 
always felt at home in Canada and 
you, I think, have always felt at 
home in the United States. 

“During the past days in Que- 
bec, the combined staffs have been 
sitting around a. table talking 
things over, discussing ways and 
means, in the manner of friends, 
|in the manner of partners, I may 
'even say in the manner of mem- 
| bers of the same family. 
| “We have talked constructively 
of our own common purposes in 
this war—of our determination to 
achieve victory .in the shortest 
possible time—of our essential co- 
operation with our great and 
brave fighting allies. 

“And -we have arrived, - har- 
moniously, at certain definite con- 
clusions. Of course, I am not at 
liberty to disclose just what these 
conclusions are. But, in due time, 
we shall communicate the secret 
information of the Quebec Con- 
ference to Germany, Italy and 
Japan. We shall communicate 
this information to our enemies in 
the only language their twisted 
minds seem capable of under- 
standing. 

“Sometimes I wish that that 
great master of intuition, the Nazi 
leader, could have been present in 
spirit at the Quebec Conference— 
I am thoroughly glad he was not 
there in person. If he and his gen- 
erals had known our plans they 
would have realized that discre- 
tion is still the better part of valor 
and that surrender would pay 
them better now than later. 

“The evil characteristic that 
makes a Nazi a Nazi is his utter 
inability to understand and there- 


fore to respect the qualities or the ; 


rights of his fellow men. His only 
method of dealing with his neigh- 
bor is first to delude him with 
lies, then to attack him treacher- 
ously, then beat him down and 
step on him, and then either kill 
him.or enslave him. The same 
thing is true of the fanatical mili- 
tarists of Japan. 


“Because their own _ instincts 
and impulses are essentially in- 
human our enemies simply can- 
not comprehend how it is that de- 
cent, sensible individual human 
beings manage to get along to- 
gether and live together as good 
neighbors. 

“That is why our enemies are 
doing their desperate best to mis- 
represent the purposes and the 
results of this Quebec Conference. 
They still seek to divide and con- 
quer Allies who refuse to be 
divided just as cheerfully as they 
refuse to be conquered. 


“We spend our energies and our 
resources and the very lives of our 
sons and daughters because a band 
of gangsters in the community of 
nations declines to recognize the 


l tundamentals of decent, human 
| conduct. 

“We have been forced to call 
ut the sheriff's posse to break up 
e gang in order that gangsterism 
ay be eliminated in the com- 
munity of nations. 

“We are making sure—absolute- 
lly, irrevocably sure—that this 
|time the lesson is driven home to 
them once and for all. We are go- 
ing to be rid of out-laws this time. 

“Every one of the United Na- 
tions believes that only a real and 
lasting peace can justify the sacri- 
fices we are making, and our una- 
nimity gives us confidence in 
seeking that goal. 

“It is no secret that at Quebec 
there was much talk of the post- 
war world. That discussion was 
doubtless duplicated simultane- 
ously in dozens of nations and 
hundreds of cities and among 
millions of people. 

“There is a longing in the air. 

It is-not a longing to go back to 
what they call ‘the good old days.’ 
I have distinct reservations as to 
how good ‘the good old days’ 
were. I would rather believe that 
we can achieve new and better 
days; +,*" =. 
“Absolute victory in this war 
will give greater opportunities. to 
the world because the winning of 
the war in itself is proving that 
concerted action can accomplish 
things. 

“Surely we can make strides to- 
ward a _ greater freedom from 
want than the world has yet en- 
joyed. Surely by unanimous ac- 
tion in driving out the out-laws 
and keeping them under heel for- 
ever, we can attain a freedom 
from fear of violence. 

“I am everlastingly angry only 
at those who assert vociferously 
that the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter are nonsense be- 
cause they are unattainable. If 
they had lived a century-and-a- 
half ago they would have sneered 
and said that the Declaration of 
Independence was utter piffle. If 
they had lived nearly a thousand 
years ago they would have 
laughed uproariously at the ideals 
of Magna Charta. And if they had 
lived several thousand years ago 
they would have derided Moses 
when he came from the mountain 
with the Ten Commandments. 

“We concede that these great 
teachings are not perfectly lived 
up to today, and we concede that 
the good old world cannot arrive 
at utopia overnight. But I would 
rather be a builder than 
wrecker, hoping always that the 
structure of life is growing—not 
dying. 

“May the destroyers who still 
persist in our midst decrease. 
They, like some of our enemies, 
have a long road to travel before 
they accept the ethics of hu- 
manity. A 

“Some day, in the distant future 
perhaps—but some day with cer- 
tainty—all of them will remember 
with the Master—‘thou shalt love 
}thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 


Mr. Roosevelt spoke the fol- 
lowing paragraph in French: 


“My visit to the old city of Que- 
bec. has recalled visibly to my 
mind that Canada is a nation 
founded on a-union of two great 
races. The harmony of their equal 
partnership is an example to all 
mankind—an example everywhere 
in the world.” 


Carroll Director Of 
OPA Food Price Div. 


| gJean F. Carroll has been ap- 
. pointed Director of the Food Price 
(Division of the Office of Price 
‘ Administration. Mr. Carroll was 
formerly Assistant Director of the 
Division and prior to that was 
manager of the St. Louis branch 
of. the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Co. 


According to Chester Bowles, 


it 
im 





Carroll will direct the OPA efforts 
to bring food prices down. He will 
work under the Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Price, James F. Brown- 
lee. 





a. 


General Manager of the OPA. Mr. | 


Gov. Bricker Of 
Freed Of 


Ohio Urges Farm Program 


ab 
esi 


impractical Directives 


Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, Republican, preposed on 


| Aug. 27 a farm program freed of ‘ 
| a millstone around the neck of the producing of farm products.” 


‘impractical directives hanging as 


In a public address at Rapid City, S. D., Governor Bricker said 
| that bureaucracies are hindering American initiative and enterprise, 


| particularly in the field of agriculture. 


|farm program as follows, accord-¢ 
‘ing to Associated Press advices | 
from Rapid City: 

(1) “That the food problem can | 
be solved by a complete change | 
of procedure on the part of the'| 
centralized bureaucratic adminis- | 
tration in Washington responsible | 
for the confusion of impractical 
directives hanging as a millstone 
around the neck of the producers 
and distributors of products. 

(2) “That Government restric- 
tions that interfere with the laws 
of supply and demand, so as to 
discourage all-out production, be 
removed. 

(3) “All necessary Federal di- 
rectives should be formulated by 





He proposed a five-point 





individuals familiar with agricul- 
ture and should be administered 
locally by individuals capable of 
an intelligent interpretation of 
their application. 

(4) “That price ceilings on all 
perishable food products should 


| be removed to avoid a continua- 


tion of heavy losses which have 
resulted from spoilage on a slug- 
gish market. 

(5) “That the most helpful pro- 
cedure that can be taken is to 


encourage ever-adequate prices 
for farm products and make 
available an adequate supply of 
farm labor and machinery.” 





U. S. and Britain Recognize French Committee 


Administering French Overseas Territories 


Recognition of the French Committee of National Liberation at 
Algiers as “administering those French overseas territories which 
acknowledge its authority” was announced on Aug. 26 by the United 


Washington and London. 


States and Great Britain in statements issued simultaneously in 


The statement by President Roosevelt declared that it “does not 





constitute recognition of a govern-@- 


ment of France or of the French 
Empire” but “does constitute 
recognition of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as 
functioning within specific limita- 
tions during the war.” 

The British statement, although 
substantially like the American, 
contained some points of differ- 
ence, notably recognizing the 
Committee as having also assumed 
functions of the former French 
National Committee in respect. of 
French territories in the Levant. 

The Canadian Government is- 
sued a similar statement in Ot- 
tawa recognizing the Committee. 

The Moscow radio announced 
on Aug. 27 that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment recognized the Libera- 
tion Committee “as the represen- 
tative of the State interests of the 
French Republic.” 

Announcement was made in 
Algiers on Aug. 29 that Gen. 
Henri Honore Giraud and Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, co-leaders of 
the French Committee, have 
cabled joint meassages of appre- 
ciation to President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and 
Fremier Stalin for their action in 
according recognition to the com- 
mittee. 

The United Press reported on 
Aug. 27 that the number of na- 
tions that have granted cither 
outright or limited recognition to 
the Committee is twenty. 

The text of President Roose- 
velt’s statement on United States 
recognition follows: 


“The Government of the United 
States desires again to make clear 
its purpose of cooperating with 
all patriotic Frenchmen, looking 
to the liberation of the French 
people and French territories from 
the oppressions of the enemy. 


“The Government of the United 
States, accordingly, welcomes the 
establishment of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. It 
is our expectation that the com- 
mittee will function on the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility 
of all its members for the active 
prosecution of the war. 


“In view of the paramount im- 
portance of the common war ef- 
fort, the relationship with the 
French Committee of National 
Liberation must continue to be 
subject to the military require- 
ments of the Allied commanders. 


“The Government of the United 
States takes note, with sympathy, 
of the desire of the committee to 
be regarded as the body qualified 
to ensure the administration and 
defense of French interests. The 














extent to which it may be possible 


to give effect to this desire must, 
however, be reserved for consid- 
eration in each case as it arises. 

“On these understandings the 
Government of the United States 
recognizes the French Committee 
of National Liberation as admin- 
istering those French overseas 
territories which acknowledge its 
authority. 

“This statement does not consti- 
tute recognition of a government 
of France or of the French Em- 
pire by the Government of the 
United States. It does constitute 
recognition of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as 
functioning within specific limita- 
tions during the war. Later on 
the people of France, in a free 
and untrammeled manner, will 
proceed in due course to select 
their own government and their 
own officials to administer it. 

“The Government of the United 
States welcomes the committee’s 
expressed determination to con- 
tinue the common struggle in 
close cooperation with all the Al- 
lies until French soil is freed 
from its invaders and until victory 
is complete over all enemy pow- 
ers. 

“May the restoration of France 
come with the utmost speed.” 


Silver Shipments To U. S. 
To Be Resumed By Mexico 


Mexican silver shipments to the 
United States will be resumed 
April 29, 1944, Eduardo Suarez, 
Minister of Finance, announced. 
Remelting of coins for industrial 
purposes and hoarding had 
placed such a heavy call on the 
mint that it was forced to suspend 
the shipments here and use the 
metal for coining purposes. 


In Mexico City advices to the 
“Wall Street Journal” of Aug. 17, 
the following was reported: 


The Finance Minister added that 
on the basis of the first six months 
of the curreni year Mcxico’s 1943 


silver production would be only 
72,000,000 ounces, but predicted 
the “traditional 80,000.000 ounce 
figure” will be reached by the erd 
of the year. Increased production 
by American Smeiting & Refin- 
ing Co., he said is boos!ing the 
yield. 

The Mexican decree authorizing 
the Bank of Mexico to use all ef 
its silver production and not ex- 
port any was referred to in these 
columns Aug. 19, page 694. 
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Treasury Tightens Regulations On Safe 
Deposit Boxes Leased. To Aliens 


The Treasury Department on Aug. 20 amended its regulations 





and they warn against fanciful, 


NAM Appeals To Amer. Management For Wider misleading ‘pictures. of the post: 
. war worida, ey recogniz t 
Acceptance Of Good Industrial Relations “responsi 


|industry has a heavy responsi- | 
The National Association of Manufacturers on Aug. 23 called} 


bility to do everything within its | 
upon American industrial management for a top-to-bottom review | power to prevent widespread un- 


of employer-employe relationship policies as a basis for maximum 
war production and post-war prosperity. 


The Association’s appeal went out to its nearly 10,000 members | 


in the form of a booklet, “Good Industrial Relations,” prepared by a 


committee headed by C. Donalds 


Dallas, President of the Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., and includ- 
ing 33 of the country’s best known 
industrialists. 

In announcing distribution of 
the booklet, Mr. Dallas empha- 
sized that the great majority of 
employers had long since recog- 
nized the benefits of sound indus- 
trial relations policies and that 
the Association’s prime objective 
is an even wider acceptance of the 
fundamental principles outlined 
by the committee, Mr. Dallas said. 

“The occasional employers who 
practice slipshod industrial rela- 
tions policies have, it is true, con- 
tributed to labor difficulties. But 
management is moving heaven 
and earth to impress upon all em- 
ployers the advantages of sound 
industrial relations. 

“Good industrial relations are 
good business. No business suc- 
ceeds as well with unsatisfactory 
industrial relations as it does with 
relations that are harmonious and 
stimulating. 

“Our objectives in industrial re- 
lations are high morale and good 
team work. Too little emphasis 
has been laid on the question of 
morale. It is everything to any 
army—so why shouldn’t it be just 
as important to business? 

‘ “For example, it is too fre- 
quently assumed, in connection 
with work stoppages, that em- 
ploye morale had been good up to 
the moment that the work stop- 
page occurs, and that immediately 
work is resumed the employes 
again become normal producers. 

“However, a work stoppage may 
be only the outward manifestation 
of a long-smouldering situation, 
and the scars of that stoppage may 
linger long afterwards to the 
detriment of the business.” 

Members of Mr. Dallas’ Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations 
Policy spent nearly a year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dallas, in intensive 
study before undertaking prepara- 
tion of the booklet designed to: 

1. Express the philosophy and 
spirit that should characterize the 
body of industrial relations poli- 
cies and practices that govern the 
employment relationship. 

2. Emphasize the fact that in- 
telligent and conscientious adher- 
ence to these concepts in the 
-formulation and administration of 
industrial relations will provide 
an environment in which all the 
individuals associated in an enter- 
prise may work together in har- 
mony and contentment. 

' The result of the study, as set 
-out in the booklet, is an 8-point 
program of definite employment 
‘policies which would establish 
“the principles and practices that 
govern pay, securities, rights and 
privileges and other features of 
employment” as follows: 

‘ 4. A considerate and orderly 
hiring procedure providing for 
‘courteous and understanding re- 
ception, interview, and induction. 

2. A wage schedule in harmony 
with the general wage levels for 
similar work in the community 
and industry, giving due regard to 
skill, responsibility, experience 
and physical demands. 


3. Definite procedures fcr pro-? 


motions, lay-offs, and dismissals. 


4. Specific rules and regulations 
pertaining to hours, overtime, va- 
_cations, discipline, etc., clearly de-- 
fined and impartially enforced. 

5. An orderly step-by-step pro- 
‘cedure for the prompt and im- 
partial consideration and adjust- 
ment of misunderstandings and 
grievances. i 


6. A specific program and a def- 
inite policy for the selection and 
training of supervisory personnel. 

7. Keeping employes informed 
on company policies and problems 





| 
| 





affecting employment relation- 
ships and the continuity of em- 
ployment, to the maximum extent 
consistent with practical and 
sensible managerial responsibility. 

8. A written statement of com- 
pany policies and practices, clear- 
ly stated and defined, so that all 
individuals in the organization 
may fully understand the terms 
and conditions that relate to the 
employment relationship. 

These eight points it is pointed 
out represent only the guide posts 
—or the steel skeleton—on which 
the industrial relations structure 
of good policies and practices is 
built. 


House Group Studies 
Newsprint Problems 


The Special House Sub-Com- 
mittee investigating the news- 
print scarcity conferred with 
Canadian officials in Ottawa on 
Aug. 23 after concluding a week’s 
inspection tour of mills of Quebec 
Province. 

The Committee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Boren (Dem., Okla.), 
and including Representative Wol- 
verton (Rep., N. J.), Beckworth 
(Dem., Tex.), and Harless (Dem., 
Ariz.), discussed steps to relieve 
the manpower problems of the 
newsprint industry and efforts to 
keep production at a high level. 

After a short tour of West 
Coast pulpwood cutting operations 
the group will return to Washing- 
ton to report direct to Congress 
and make representations to spe- 
cial war agencies concerned. 

Rep. Boren declared on Aug. 23 
that newspapers are “a vital part 
of our national life” and if further 
curtailments are to be dealt with 
“it will greatly affect morale in 
the United States.” 

Before going to Canada, the 
Committee held hearings in New 
York City at which it recom- 
mended the use of prisoners of 
war to help pad out the labor sup- 
ply, urged recognition of the es- 
sentiality of the entire paper in- 
dustry, and approved generally 
the terms under which paper con- 
sumption has been restricted in 
the United States. 


NAM Survey Reveals 
Products Of Future 
Planned By Industry 


Evidence that the practical men 
of science and industry are carry- 
ing out the mandate of public 
opinion in planning now for the 
coming of the peace is presented 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in a booklet, ‘Tes- 
timony to the Future.” The work 
of the -NAM Research Advisory 
Group, headed by Dr. A. R. Olpin, 
the booklet reports the results of 
a survey in response to a request 
for a “realistic picture of the 
prospects for new _ post-war 
products and the part production 
of them will play in raising the 
American standard of living.” 

Dr. Olpin, Director of the Re- 
search Foundation of Ohio State 
University, recalling that a re- 
cent NAM public opinion survey 
showed 75% of the people thought 
that American industry should 
now be working to develop new 
and better products, explained 
that while research for war comes 
first now, management already is 
studying how to transform war 
developments to peacetime use. 


“While the men who respond 
to the NAM questions live by 








employment in the transition 
period between armament produc- 


tion and the resumption of peace- | 


time pursuits,’ He points out: 


“It must be borne in mind con- 
stantly, however, that realization 
of our hopes for steady employ- 
ment and prosperity in post-war 
America is dependent upon 
economic climate 
search and industrial expansion 
can attain maximum _— growth. 
There must be a revision in tax 
policies which are preventing in- 


in which re- 


dustry from accumulating ade- | 


quate reserves for re-conversion 
and increased peacetime produc- 
tion facilities. New investment 
capital must be encouraged into 
industry if we are to enjoy the 
full harvest of our ingenuity and 
productive capacity. 

“To get peacetime industry 
under way rapidly, models per- 
fected before the war must be the 
first ones produced, with such 
minor improvements as,can be 
made without delay. The results 
of new research, however, 


ble in the form of new products 
and improvements. Marked im- 


provements in living will come} 


from this research and every 
American will benefit from the 
creative and productive efforts of 
science and industry working as 
a team to build a better post-war 
world.” 

The NAM Research Advisory 
Group, made up of 26 scientists 
and leaders in _ industrial _ re- 
search, emphasized that the 
booklet, “‘Testimony to the Fu- 
ture” was intended only as a 
random sampling of new pro- 
ducts and processes and did not 
purport to be an exhaustive sur- 


vey. More than 200 replies to the | 


NAM _ questionnaire were re- 
ceived from industries running 
through the alphabet—from avia- 
tion «to: zinc—embracing some of 
the largest corporation in the 
world as well as many companies 
with fewer than 400 employes. 


Proposes Post-War 
Military Training 


Representative May (Dem.., 
Ky.), Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, an- 
nounced on Aug. 31 that he would 
press for immediate enactment of 
a universal postwar’ military 
training law designed to train 1,- 
000,000 men a year for active 
military service. 

This was reported in a Wash- 
ington dispatch by United Press 
staff correspondent Tony Smith, 
which further stated: 

“In addition to one year of 
compulsory military training for 
all youths between 17 and 21 
years, Mr. May’s bill will propose 
a one-month refresher course 
each year for the succeeding gen- 
erations of American youths. 

“He said the United States must 
carry a big stick after this war 
and renounce any proposals for 
disarmament. 

“Mr. May also is working on a 
bill to exempt all fathers from 
the draft. It will be introduced 
as soon as Congress returns Sept. 
14. 

“He described his postwar con- 
scription plan as a ‘cheap method’ 
of maintaining a secure peace.” 


Calif. Business Advances 


California business activity in 
July, continuing at a high level, 
was 250.4% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age as compared with a revised 
figure of 249.1%.in June and 
206.7% in July, 1942, according to 
the index and monthly “Business 
Outlook,” published by the Wells 


an | 


then | 
will be added as rapidly as possi- | 





have an interest, as follows: 


box within the United States 
leased to any blocked country or 
| national thereof or containing any 
property in which any blocked 
country or national thereof has 
any interest or which there is 
reasonable cause to believe con- 
tains property in which any 
| blocked country or national there- 





| of has an interest. 

2. (a) Access to any safe de- 
| posit box leased to a_ blocked 
country or national 
cdhtaining property in which any 
blocked country or national there- 
of has an interest, and the deposit 
| therein or removal therefrom of 
any property, is herebly author- 
ized provided all the following 
conditions are complied with: 

(i) Access shall be permitted 
only in the presence of. an au- 
thorized representative of the 
lessor of such box; 
| (ii) In the event that any 
| property in which any blocked 
country or national thereof has 
any interest is to be removed 
| from such box, access shall be per- 
| mitted only in the presence of an 
|authorized representative of a 
| banking institution within the 
| United States, which may be the 
lessor of such box, which (subject 
| to any applicable rules, regula- 
| tions, and orders of the Office of 
ithe Alien Property Custodian) 
| shall receive such property into 
its custody immediately upon re- 
moval from such box and which 
shall hold the same in a blocked 
account under an _ appropriate 
designation indicating the inter- 
ests therein of blocked countries 
or nationals thereof; 


(iii) In the event that there is 
to be removed from any such box 
any property in which a deSsig- 
nated enemy country or a nation- 
al of a designated enemy country 
has an interest, access shall not be 
permitted except in the presence 
of, or with the consent of, a duly 
| authorized agent or representative 
of the Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian; 


(iv) Access to any safe deposit 
box leased to a designated enemy 
or a national of a designated en- 
emy country shall not be permit- 
ted except in the presence of, or 
with the consent of, a duly au- 
thorized agent or representative 
of the Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 


The above conditions (i) 
through (iv) shall not apply to 
access granted to a representa- 
tive of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian pursuant to 
any rule, regulation or order of 
-such Office. 


(b) The lessee or other persons 
granted access to any safe de- 
posit box under this general rul- 
ing (except an agent or represen- 
tative of the Office of the Alien 
‘Property Custodian) shall furnish 
to the lessor a certificate in tri- 
plicate that he has filed or will 
promptly file a report on Form 
TFR-300 with respect to such box, 
if leased to a national of a foreign 
country, and with respect to all 
property contained in the box to 
which access is had in which any 
foreign country or national there- 
of has an interest. The lesser shall 
deliver two copies of such certifi- 
cate to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the District in which the box is 
located: The certificate is re- 
quired only on the first access to 
the box and need not be furnished 
if a certificate had been filed pur- 
‘sant to General License No. 12 
| prior to the revocation thereof. In 
case a report on Form TFR-300 
has not been made before Aug. 20, 
1943, a report is hereby required 
to be filed on Series L in accord- 








I 
| 


imagination,” he said, “they are| Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co.,|ance with the provisions of Pub- 


extremely cautions as prophets’ 


San Francisco. 


lic Circular No. 4C, excluding Sec- 


thereof or | 


relating to safe deposit boxes leased to nationals of blocked coun- 
tries or containing property in which nationals of blocked countries 


1. Except as hereinafter authorized or as specifically licensed 
or authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, no person shall be 
granted access to any safe deposit »- 





tion II-D thereof, which shall be 
| inapplicable, but any reports re- 
| quired under Public Circular No. 


| 


|4 and not already rendered, shall 
_also be filed. When no other date 
|is applicable the effective date of 
| reporting for Series L shall be the 
| date of access. If none of the en- 
| tries specified by Section IV-5-(c) 
| is applicable, the phrase. ‘‘General 
| Ruling No. 16, access to box on 
| 194,” shall be entered in Part A. 


3. As used in this general rul- 
ing, the term “designated enemy 
country” and the term “national 
of a designated enemy country” 
shall have the meaning prescribed 
in Executive Order No. 9193 of 
July 6, 1942. 


NYSE Members Asked 
For All-Out Effort 
‘In 3rd War Loan Drive 


Emil Schram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Aug. 25 called on members and 
member firms to give their fullest 
cooperation in behalf of the Third 
War Loan, to begin Sept. 9. Point- 
ing out in his letter that the total 
sales of war bonds by members 
and member firms of the Stock 
Exchange during the Second War 
Loan drive in April approximated 
$500,000,000, Mr. Schram went on 
to say: 

“This impressive figure, which 
has just been computed by the 
War Finance Committee, is an 
eloquent measure of the splendid 
patriotic service of our commun- 
ity in,one of the most vital 
phases of the war effort. It is a 
respectful tribute to 13 of our as- 
sociates who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in this war to 
date and to 5,300 other of our rep- 
resentatives who are serving inthe 
armed forces. You are to be con- 
gratulated and, on behalf of the 








| New York Stock Exchange, I wish 


to express grateful appreciation. 

“We have been requested by the 
War Finance Committee to con- 
tribute in the same outstanding 
manner to the success of the Third 
War Loan. The Committee also 
asks that our members and mem- 
ber firms again advertise the 
features of the securities to be of- 
fered and the facilities which this 
industry provides for the selec- 
tion of issues best suited to in- 
vestors’ individual requirements. 

“For your. consideration in this 
respect, appropriate advertise- 
ments, adaptable to group use by 
our firms, are being prepared by 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, and 
Doremus & Co., of New York City. 
These advertising firms have of- 
fices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
Samples of the advertising will be 
submitted to you shortly, together 


with a schedule of costs, and other 
details. 


“In preparation for such a cam- 
paign and as a means of coordi- 
nating and simplifying firms’ ad- 
vertising and other War Bond ac- 
tivities, it is suggested that, in » 
each city where there are member 
firm offices, a Stock Exchange 
Committee, if one does not already 
exist, be formed to discuss its ad- 
vertising program with the State 
War Finance Committee. 

“The success of the Third War 
Loan is essential to the winning of 
the war and the preservation of 
our way of life. Our industry, I 
know, will give its fullest coopera- 
tion to that end, as it has in the 
past.” 
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Kettering Savs Industry Will Do Utmost 


To Provide 


Every manufacturer and every industry in the country is going | 


to do everything possible to get 


Post-War Employmen 


into civilian production after the 


close of the war and thereby provide employment, Charles F. Ketter- 


ing, Vice-President of General Motors in charge of research, declared | 


on Aug. 22 in a radio address presented by the World Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation of Boston, in collaboration with the Carnegie 


Endowment for _ International 
Peace. “It is just as important 
1o industry to have people em- 
ployed as it is to the people them- 
selves,” Mr. Kettering assured 
his listeners. 

“Once the war is over, how long 
do you think 


again to peacetime production for 
civilian needs?” Mr. Kettering 
was asked on the “Beyond Vic- 
tory” program, a series that is be- 
ing short-waved throughout the 
world and broadcast each week 
over 160 stations in the United 
States. He replied: 
on when and how the war is going 


to close. I think that if it’s evi-'| 
dent five or six months in advance | 
of the close of the war that it’s| 
going to close, then you'll have’! 
time to readjust, and the military | 
people can advise you when to| 


it 
you 


start reconverting. But if 
should stop very suddenly, 
won’t have that advantage.” 

‘“‘We have two kinds of people 
who talk about a_ post-war 
world,” Mr. Kettering declared. 
“There are those who look into 
a crystal ball and see a world en- 
tirely different from what we now 
have, and those who look down 
into the great cold places where 
worlds go when they are finished. 
I don't believe either one of them 
is right. I don’t believe we will 
have a new world, or a much dif- 
ferent world, and I don’t believe 
that our present world is going all 
to pot. The main factor we will 
all have to deal with after the war 
is the rate in which human beings 
can be trained to change. 

“About the time of the begin- 
ning of the railroads, a~ man re- 
sig.1ed from our Patent Office be- 
cause he thought all the great in- 
ventions were made. Yet, when 
we look back and see what has 


happened in the last 50 years, we) 
are surprised. We have the tele-| 


phone, the radio, the petroleum 
industry, the automobile and the 
many other things, including the 


airplane—all of them unthought, 
of even 50 years ago. Now nobody | 


could perceive 50 years ago that 


these were going to develop, so| 
we still have to have some kind} 


of faith that new things will de- 
velop as we go along, and not say 
that the world is finished. 
“Before the war, people used 
to think that we had reached the 


saturation point in invention. We 
were so far behind, however, 
that I am ashamed of our engi- 
neers and scientists. 


cesses in those days—excesses of | 
men, money and materials. The 
only thing we were shy of, how- | 
of | 


ever, was projects. And, 
course, the war has now given us 
so many projects that we have 
taken up all of these excesses and 
many more, besides. 

. “Whatever we do we will have 
to do against great resistance, be- 
cause people don’t like to change 
their minds. This will come from 
the people who know. so much 
about the difficulties of doing any- 
thing that they are going to be 
afraid of the new thing because 
they think it won’t work. But 
when you get down to finding out 
what you know and what you 
don’t know, there is so much more 
on the don’t-know side that we 
hesitate to call it to people’s at- 
tention. The real difference be- 
tween those who do things and 
those who don’t is that the ones 
who do things try, and fail, and 
try again.” 


it’s going to take'| 
American industry to change back | 


“It depends | 


We had ex- | 








» - 
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Business Outlook 


(Continued from first page) 
eral industrial activity seems fa- 
vorable. 

Employment 


President Roosevelt has already 
announced the Administration’s 
plans for the care and employment 
of returning service men. These 
are in rough form now and must 
finally be approved by Congress. 
|However, the intent is plain. 
| Through jobs, subsidies, or schools, 
these men will have an oppor- 
tunity to reorient themselves to 
'civilian life and work. Employ- 
ment has now reached a peak of 
62,400,000 persons. This is 6,500,- 
'000 more than the nation’s peace- 
time labor force. 

Employment of able-bodied men 
in one form or another should 
continue for some years. It is ob- 
vious that a temporary slump may 
occur immediately after the War; 
but following this short post-war 
readjustment period, some kind of 
employment should be available 
for all men who want to work. 
Considering foreign competition 
in manufacturing after the War, 
we simply. cannot afford to main- 
tain an unemployed male group 
of any size. What will happen to 
the women I do not know. 


Agriculture 


What with victory gardens and 
chicken raising, more people than 
ever before are getting a taste of 
farm problems if in only the sim- 
plest of terms. Many city and 
suburban folks have raised too 
many vegetables this Summer. 
Hence, they have become ac- 
quainted with surpluses. Those 
with chickens in the backyard are 
having a little difficulty in get- 
'ting feed. Grain is both high and 
searce. Thus, those amateurs ac- 
quire a knowledge of scarcities. 
‘Incidentally, on farms alone, 
| chicken production is up 16% over 
|a year ago. 

We shall have continued need 
|for sometime for all that can be 
| produced from the soil. This goes 
for poultry, beef, produce and 
grain. Total food production for 
1943 will be only about 4%% 
above the record high for 1942. 
‘Output of livestock and allied 
|products is high, but these are 
‘being offset by smaller crop 
yields. The Administration has 
underway a definite program to 
increase food production next 
year. We are harvesting 54,000,- 
7 0 acres of wheat this year. Next 
ytar Washington wants to see 68,- 


0/)0,000 acres under cultivation. 


Retail Trade 


Retail trade has been excellent. 
The last six months of the year 
/may show a decline in volume 
/compared with a year ago. This 
could amount to as much as 20%. 
|Considering the over-all picture, 
'it is nothing for retailers to worry 
about. In terms of dollar volume; 
retail trade has been advancing 
for the -past three years. There 
is such a backlog of funds in the 
pockets of individuals that as new 
and additional consumers’ - goods 


retailers should have a favorable 
outlook. 


As examples of what people are 
waiting to buy, I believe there is 
an immediate market for the fol- 
lowing: Automobiles, 5,000,000. 
The company manufacturing one 
low-priced car alone is said to 
| have production plans for half this 
number in the first year after 
Germany collapses: Refrigerators, 
1,725,000. Washing - machines, 
| 1,275,000. Stoves, 1,450,000. Ra- 
dios, 1,350.000. Sewing machines, 
530,000. Electric irons, 1,000,000. 





become available most efficient 


|Household furniture, 2,150,000 
pieces or sets. Rugs and carpets, 
1,625,000 items. And, of course, 
‘there are vacuum cleaners, kitch- 
en utensils, linoleums and thou- 
sands of other products. 
Conclusion 

Yes, I am bullish on the busi- 
|}ness outlook and bullish on the 
| stock market. But in both situa- 
| tions watchfulness is the keynote. 
|I recognize the evils of further 
linflation. I still recommend that 
| saving — saving or character, of 
health, of money—is the best in- 
| surance for individuals. The soli- 
darity of family life with children 
and grandchildren should play the 
most important part in our na- 
tional economy. True, both now 
and in the post-war era, we shall 
undoubtedly build up for another 
collapse. But of this possibility 
I will have something to say 
later on. 


From Washingto 
(Continued from first page) 
write about the “State Depart- 
ment feud” could never get their 

teeth in anything. 

As I said before, their relation- 
ship, whatever it was, was no bet- 
ter or no worse than it has been 
for a.good five years, at least. 

What happened at this late date, 
in a crucial stage of world rela- 
tions, was that that master in- 
triguer, Bill Bullitt, went after 
Sumner. Apparently he wants full 
credit for it, too. He worked up 
the case, so to speak, convinced 
Hull that it was the time once*and 
for all, to get rid of Sumner and 
on this case Hull went to the 
President. 

Bill is another of the President’s 
close socialite friends, and History 
is plenty indebted to him. Before 
Pearl Harbor and since Bill has 
been pleading to audiences that 
we not let Hitler “harm yonder 
Liberty Bell,’ while his hands 
either actually or figuratively 
caressed it protectively. With 
others he has bemoaned the fact 
that we struck down the policies 
of Woodrow Wilson and permitted 
this second holocaust to happen. 
But Bill is given credit for doing 
as much as any one man to scuttle 
the League of Nations. It was he, 
in concert with Lansing, who went 
before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee after the last war 
and gave the anti-league forces 
the ammunition they wanted as to 
what went on at the peace con- 
ference. 

Of a wealthy, aristocratic 
Philadelphia background, Bill 
was generally considered a bull 
in the china shop as a journalist 
and as a diplomat. After the 
league went down, he retired from 
the public eye and married the 
widow of John Reed, whose ashes 
are buried in the Kremlin walls. 

Mr. Roosevelt brought him back 
and sent him to Europe as a per- 
sonal roving emissary before he 
was inaugurated in 1933. News- 
Yapers, particularly the Hearst 
press, set up an awful howl, and 
Mr. Roosevelt denied Bullitt was 
representing him. It turned out 
he was. 

After being our first Ambassador 
to the Soviets, Bill was sent to 
Paris where he was when the war 
broke out. The Polish Ambassador 
in Washington at the time said 
Bullitt had promised that country 
U. S. aid if attacked. Bullitt has 
denied this. But history will show 
that in those turbulent days of ’39 
_and early ’40 Bill was not a calm- 
ing influence, that he was up to 
his neck in intrigue. Clare Booth 
wrote in her “Paris in the Spring” 
that he dominated the French 
government. 

Illustrative of what Hull thought 
of his diplomatic poise and judici- 
ousness in those turbulent days 
was his answer to a friend who 
dropped into the State Depart- 
ment and asked: 

“What is Bill Bullitt doing these 
days?” 

“| . $!% XX,” Hull exploded. 
‘“He’s over there with a machine 
gun in his lap.” 

















The News 
Behind 
The News 


(Continued from first page) 


i the specifications as to what kind 
|of freedom the Moscow Commit- 
; tee wants—our democratic free- 
| dom or what the Russians call 
| freedom, whether a Russian de- 
|mocracy of socialism, or demo- 
| cratic freedom of enterprise. 

It does say the committee wants 
“emancipation of all strata of 
German people” (presumably not 
just peasants and unionists, but 
also middle classes), it wants “‘op- 
portunity for Germany to express 
its will.” 

But nothing as specific as a free 
two party election, or even a 
nearly unanimous Russian elec- 
tion. 

The only anti-democratic phrase 
in the document is an expression 
against a return to the Weimar 
Republican regime (a single par- 
liament system, with a responsi- 
ble Prime Minister, which devel- 
oped some defects when tried 
after the last war). 





Now this proposal is made to 
us, not as an authentic or official 
proposition, but as a front-paged 
idea in the sponsored Moscow 
newspaper Pravda, it offers noth- 
ing that can be cooperated with 
or even rejected. It only has a 
propaganda standing. Some say 
the Russians put it out to con- 
fuse the Germans, but it naturally 
also confuses us. 

Yet our liberals are running 
around now shouting with in- 
creasing ferocity that our State 
Department should have cooper- 
ated more with Sialin, and they 
should cooperate more now. How 
are you going to cooperate with a 
propaganda shadow? 

They point to the vacant chair 
Stalin should have occupied in 
Quebec. But how many vacant 
chairs are there in Moscow which 
we do not occupy? 

They publicly flail Americans 
for daring to criticize Russia, but 
they never say anything about 
Russia criticizing us for second 
front or lend-lease failures. 


Their thinking is only one- 
sided. They blame on us Stalin’s 
recall of an Ambassador, but if 
Roosevelt recalls a man from 
Moscow, it is also our fault. 

“Appeasement” is a dirty word 
to liberals since Munich, and 
justly so. They hate its policy 
knowing it never solves anything. 
But what they are advocating is 
nothing but appeasement of Stalin. 

Their line of agitation is only 
confusing a situation which al- 
ready is confused enough, in view 
of the opposite meanings of such 
words as “democracy,” “republic” 
and “freedom” in Mgscow and 
Washington. 

(Distributed by King Features Syndicate, 


Inc., reproduction in whole or in part 
strictly prohibited). 





New Edition Of 
American Bank Reporter 


The July, 1943 issue of the 
“American Bank Reporter,’ pub- 
lished by the Charles Steurer 
Press, Inc., New York City, has 
recently been made available. The 
publication contains an alphabet- 
ical list of all banks in the United 
States and Canada, including Na- 
tional, State, savings and private 
banks, arranged in States, show- 
ing the names of officers, the cor- 
respondents in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Boston or other 
large cities, with charter number 
of each National bank, capital, 
loans, deposits, undivided profits, 
surplus. and securities and cash 
on hand and due from banks. Also 
included in the new edition are 
the principal loan, trust and in- 
vestment companies, a reliable at- 
torney list and a selected list of 
banking institutions in the princi- 
pal cities of foreign countries. 

















Britain’s Financial 
Victory - 


_ (Continued from first page) 
tional debt has not quite doubled 
in four years, and the cost of in- 
terest on the debt and of manage- 
ment has increased by under 
50%. In 1938-39 the cost of the 
national debt was 2.66% of the 
net nominal total; currently it is 
only 1.8%. 

But what matters most is how 
the burden of war has been borne 
in real terms—in terms of pro- 
duction increased, consumption 
curtailed, and investment dimin- 
ished. Two-thirds of the real bur- 
den of the war is being currently 
met by harder work and lower 
consumption of contemporary 
Britons, and about one-third is 
being derived from our inherited 
capital or left for the future to 
make up. 

All this has been secured finan- 
cially without appreciable infla- 
tion. That is a triumph, and the 
reason is twofold—first and fore- 
most, the high proportion of ex- 
penditure raised from taxes, and 
secondly, effective and compre- 
hensive rationing and price con- 
trol. 

In four years of the 1914-18 
war, wholesale prices went up by 
125%. This time they have risen 
by no more than 70%. Last time 
the official cost of living index 
rose nearly 100% in four years. 
This time the increase is less than 
30%. Prices have risen; wages 
rates have risen (33%) and earn- 
ings, because of longer hours and 
higher productivity, have risen 
still more. But there has been no 
“vicious spiral,” no inflation in a 
runaway sense—in spite of a mod- 
icum of borrowing from banks 
that in wartime finance seems 
technically inevitable. 


Study Neighborhood 
Building Plan Incident 
To Wagner Bill 


Official planning agencies of a 
number of cities and States 
throughout the nation are study- 
ing application of the proposed 
neighborhood development plan to 
their communities, reports reach- 
ing the Urban Land Institute indi- 
cate. The plan, which provides 
for the redevelopment of Ameri- 
can cities and the halting of urban 
blight and deterioration, was re- 
cently incorporated in a bill in- 
troduced in the United States Sen- 
ate by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem., N. Y.). It calls for re- 
building of blighted areas by pri- 
vate enterprise and by public im- 
provement conforming to official 
city plans. After blighted areas 
have been demolished, the land 
would be sold or leased for rede- 
velopment by private enterprise 
in accordance with municipal reg- 
ulations. Under the proposal, 
sponsored by the Urban Land In- 
stitute, attractive neighborhoods 
with superior environment would 
be built in place of the former 
deteriorated or slum areas. Urban 
blight would be halted, and prop- 
erty values restored. Good hous- 
ing would be created in close-in 
areas, tapering off the necessity 
of constant suburban expansion 
of cities. 

“The wide-spread interest in the 
Wagner neighborhood develop- 
ment bill indicates that a large 
number of our cities are in con- 
siderable need of this type of re- 
development,” Charles T. Stewart, 
Director of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute said. He added: “The plan 
offers an opportunity for public 
and private enterprise to join to- 
gether to work on the enormous 
problem of municipal deteriora- 
tion. The linking of public spon- 
sorship and private incentive cre- 
ates a powerful combination for 
attacking America’s No. 1 munic- 
ipal problem. The plan incorpo- 
rated in the Wagner Bill offers a 
promising opportunity to Amer- 
ican cities to halt the physical and 
financial attrition that is wearing 
them out at an alarming rate.” 
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President. Sees Right Of Self-Determixation 
Again Becoming Living Realily 





|ton on special missions concern- 
ing American-British financial re- | 
lations in September, 1937, and in| 
July and December, 1940. | 


War Time Experience Of Builders Drawing Them 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- From Small Scale Operations: Mullenix 


: A : Eviden é yarti x i » of ilders 

Issues Statement Commemorating Anniversary Of rong eae peered ora o ate fry had least Sartially a the Rats ‘eaves then divas Pose eadiiases 

Atlantic Charter | Frederick. “I we ‘the death pot oe character of their operations is seen by Charles A. Mul- 

“As the forces of liberation march on the right of self-determina- | Sir Frederick as a deep personal presage gtr snag BL al ot4 ate Rexckvartet tf caine 
tion is becoming once more a living reality,” said President Roosevelt | loss,’ Mr. Morgenthau said. _Ob- to prove of the greatest value in post-war residential comsiruetion 

in a statement issued by him on Aug. 14—the second anniversary of serving that since 1940 Sir Fred- Maur saclinn® lee ania that ae tatee: é ‘ ons ; 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter. Besides reaffirming his belief erick had been the British Treas- as 1941 Pm ated Etat Sop of al] 
in the Charter to effect world freed»m the President at the seme time | ury representative in Washington, | haakidaee’ enamtoucted autiar ani 
signalized the eighth anniversary of the enactment of the Social Secretary Morgenthau recalled |b ouse a year and that the average 
Security Law by citing it as an-* tie EY. that during these difficult years| or all Siiidn addin. diem Stk 
other of the principles ‘con which when cur own American Social | Sir Frederick worked in close houste avenue, A. veut previously 
we base our hopes for a better fu- | Security Act became law. and harmonious cooperation with (aren lone r+ ete ae ah haga al 
ture for the world.” Stating that | law him and with other officials of the| oti ne program, he says, has 





industry—can no longer fail to 
see the advantages of larger oper- 
tions than he has ever attempted 
before. This angle of post-war 
building will be reviewed at a 
special conference on post-war 


“That humenitarian made | . 
ye construction sponsored by the 


that law “meade a real beginning Treasury staff. 
toward the abolition of want in 
this country,” the President de- 
clared that “in all fairness * * 
we should extend these benefits to 
farmers, farm laborers, small 
business men and others working 
for themselves or in occupations 
specifically excluded by law.” The 
President’s statement issued at the 
White House follows: 

“Today, on the second anni- 
versary of the signing of the At- 
lantic Charter, I would cite par- 
ticularly two of its purposes and 
principles on which we base our 
hopes for a better future for the 
world. 

“First, respect for the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will 
live. When the Atlantic Charter 
was first signed, there were 
those who said that this was im- 
possible of achievement. And yet, 
today, as the forces of liberation 
march on, the right of self-deter- 
mination is becoming once more 
a living reality. 

“Second, world-wide collabora- 
tion with the object of security 
for all; of improved labor stand- 
ards, 


social security. 
“It happens that today is also 
the anniversary of the day in 1935 


|a real beginning toward the aboli- 


‘curity for their old age and for 
'their families in case of death. 
Several million are already en- 
joying benefits. 

“However, in all fairness and in 


all equity we should extend these | 


senefits to farmers, farm laborers, 
small business men and others 
working for themselves or in oc- 
cupations specifically excluded by 
law. We should extend social se- 
curity to provide protection 
ugainst the serious economic haz- 
ard of ill health. 

“We are now fighting a great 
war. We fight on the side of the 
United Nations, each and every 
one of whom subscribed to the 
purposes and principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

“Today, we stand upon the 
threshhold of major developments 
in this war. We are determined 
that we shall gain total victory 
over our enemies, and we recog- 
nize the fact that our enemies 
are not only Germany, Italy and 
Japan: they are all the forces of 





economic adjustment and} 


oppression, intolerance, insecurity 
ond injustice which have impeded 


| the forward emarch of civiliza- 


tion.” 








Laker Department Reports On Factory 
Workers’ Hours And Earnings In June 


Due to expansion in employment, total hours worked per week 
in June in all manufacturing were more than 5,000,000 greater than 
in May, Secretary of Labor Perkins reported Aug. 16. The increase 
in employment was more than sufficient to offset a decline of one- 
tenth of an hour in the work week, due in part to vacations, which 
brought the available hours per week to 45.2. 





“Each of four durable groups® 


which had a shorter work-week 
in June than May reported longer 
total hours,’ Secretary Perkins 
said. “The increases in total hours 
for these groups that had lowe: 
average hours in June than May 
were as follows: Transportation, 
1,364,000; machinery, 183,000; non- 
ferrous, 176,000; and _ electrical 
machinery, 118,000.” 

Secretary Perkins further stated 

“In the non-durable groups 
however, the opposite situation 
prevailed. The three groups which 
had a shorter work-week in June 
than in May, also had drops in 
employment. The combined effect 
Was a reduction in total hours of 
1% for the textile mill products 
group, 2% for leather, and a little 
more than 2% for apparel. June 
is always a slack month for the 
industries comprising these 
groups. 

“The effect of the general coal 
strike from June 1-5 is reflected 
in the 22.2% drop in average 
hours per week in the anthracite 
industry and in the 20.4% drop in 
the bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry between May and June. 
The workweek in each of the min- 
ing industries averaged only 
slightly more than 28 hours. 


“Hourlv earnings in all manu- 
facturing industries averaged 95.9 
cents, an increase of more than 
13% above the level of a year ago, 
and reflected t-e shift in employ- 
ment to tre h ¢her-paying war in- 
dvstries as wel! as wage-rate in- 
crecses ard overt’me premiums. 

“Increases in hourly earnings 
over the month were reported by 
eight of the rine dvrable-goods 
groups. Earnings in the non-fer- 
revs metols grovv declined from 
1€1.4 cents to 101.0 cents primar- 


ily because of a 142-cent decline 
in the smelting and refining in- 
dustry. This industry, which ac- 
‘counts for 11% of the employment 
n the group, experienced a large 
nerease in lower-paid employ- 
ment over the month. 

“With the exception of the mis- 
‘ellaneous group, all of the non- 
jurable groups had higher hourly 
sarnings than in May. Increases 
ranged from % of 1% in the paper 
and allied products group to 2.3% 
in the tobacco group. In spite of 
the increase of more than 1% 
cents per hour, earnings in the 
tobacco group were only 64.5 
cents, lower than in any other 
group. 

“Weekly earnings in all manu- 
facturing industries averaged 
$43.35 in June, 1943, as compared 
with $43.22 in May. Weekly earn- 
ings in the durable-goods group 
were 17% above June of last year 
while the earnings in the non- 
durable group were 21% higher 
than a year ago. Wage earners in 
the durable-goods group earned 
an average of $49.37 per week 
while those in the non-durable 
group averaged $34.41.” 


Sir Fred’k Phillips Dies 

Sir Frederick Phillips, Joint 
Second Secretary of the British 
Treasury and head of two British 
Treasury missions to Washington, 
died Aug. 14 in London. He was 
58 years old. 

Sir Frederick had been associ- 
ated with the Treasury since 1907. 
He was Chairman of the Financial 
Committee of the League of Na- 











tions for a time. 
Sir Frederick visited Washing- 


| tion of want in this country. More 
than 60 million workers with their | 
* | own contributions are building se- 





“His long experience and excel- 
lent judgment were of great help 
in the solution of many of the dif- 


|ficult war-time problems of fi- 


nance,’ Mr. Morgenthau said. “His 
death will deprive Britain and the 
United Nations of an able advisor. 
“Sir Frederick will be remem- 
bered by his colleagues and in- 
numerable friends in the United 
States as a man who represented 
the best traditions of the British 
Treasury and the British Civil 
Service.” 


Both the Washington “Post” and 
the London “Times” carried edi- 
torials in tribute to the memory 
of Sir Frederick. 


SS 


ABA Forms Group To 
Study Postal Savings 


A Committee on the Postal Sav- 
ings System whose function will 
be tHe study of the system has 
been formed by the American 
Bankers Association, it is an- 
nounced by W. L. Hemingway, 
ABA President, who is President 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., St. Louis. The com- 
mittee consists of the following 
five bankers: 


Eugene Abegg, President, IIli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Rockford, Iil., Chairman; William 
H. Fawcett, Vice-President, First 
National Bank, Pittsburg; Arthur 
W. Sands, President, Western 
State Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; P. C. 
Cullom, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, Farmers Bank, Frankfort, 
Ind., and Samuel N. Pickard, Pres- 
ident, The National Manufacturers 
Bank, Neenah, Wis. 


Property Gwners Are 
Warned Of Post-War 
Danger Of High Taxes 


The few property owners who 
realize that their real estate taxes 
are responsible for 65 to 75% of 
the cost of their local government 
and the much larger number who 
do not, were warned on Aug. 28 
that they face an economic shock 
in the post-war pericd unless they 
act now and do something about 
the archaic tax assessment meth- 
ods which help keep taxes high. 


The warning came from Charles 
A. Mullenix, President of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, who declared that any- 
one with the slightest vision can 
see that real estate cannot con- 
tinue to carry this heavy local tax 
burden after the war when Fed- 
eral taxes are sure to continue 
high. Mr. Mullenix added: 


“The crisis is approaching. 
Property owners, despite some 
commendable activity on their 
part, still remain a complacent 
group. They aren’t going to be 
complacent in the post-war period 
because they will realize all too 
well then how much of the cost of 
local government they have been 
paying for.” 

This and other tax problems 
will be under review at the Asso- 





ciation’s 30th annual business 
meeting and Conference on Post- 


| War Planning in Chicago, Sept. 23 


to 25. Conferences on post-war 
mortgage planning, post-war city 





planning and post-war construc- 
tion are scheduled. 





‘15, according to Bureau of Labor 


been a great stimulus in showing 
builders how they can utilize their 
earnings and experience in a large | 
number of units with little addi- 
tional effort. He points out that} 
with plenty of financing assured | 
for the post-war period, the build- | 
ing industry undoubtedly faces an | 
almost revolutionary change in| 
that the builder—still the most | 
important cog in the construction | 


Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at their 30th annual busi- 
ness meeting and Conference on 
Post-war Planning in Chicago, 
September 23, 24 and 25. Principal 
speakers will be Howard Meyers, 


editor, “Architectural Forum,” 


;and Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, noted 


scientist and authority on new 
developments in chemistry. 





Industrial Production Reached New High Level 
In July, Federal Reserve Board Reports 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on Aug. 25 that industrial production advanced to a new 
high level in July following a slight decline in June, both of the 


changes reflecting chiefly fluctuations in coal production. 


Maximum 


food prices were reduced recently with a consequent slight decline 
in cost of living in July. Retail sales continued in large volume. 





The Board’s summary of gen-® 


eral business and financial con- 
ditions further says: 


Industrial production 


“Industrial activity increased | 
in July, reflecting a large rise in 
mineral production. Output at) 
coal mines advanced sharply from 
ihe reduced level in June, pro-'| 
duction of crude petroleum in-| 
creased, and iron ore shipments | 
reached the highest monthly rate | 
on record. | 

“In manufacturing industries, | 
output of most durable products | 
and chemicals continued to in-! 
crease in July, reflecting chiefly | 
a further rise in production of | 
munitions. At meat packing) 
plants and cigarette factories pro- | 
duction was also larger in July. 
Output of leather and _ textile 
products had shown small de-| 
creases in June and further de-| 
clines occurred in July. Activity | 
in most other non-durable goods | 
industries showed little change | 
from June to July. 

“The decline in the value of | 
construction contracts awarded | 
continued during July, according | 
to reports of the F. W. Dodge | 
Corp. Most of the decline is ac-| 
counted for by a drop in awards | 
for publicly-financed industrial | 
facilities and for public works and | 
utilities. 

Distribution 

“Value of retail sales declined | 
less than seasonally in July ‘and | 
continued substantially larger | 
than a year ago. During the first 
six months of this year sales had 
averaged about 12% larger than 
in the corresponding period of 
1942 and in July the increase was 
somewhat greater. The higher 
level of sales this year as com- 
pared with last year reflects for 
the most part price increases. In 
the first half of August sales at 
department stores increased by 
about the usual seasonal amount. 


“Freight carloadings rose sharp- 
ly in July and were maintained at 
a high level during the first half 
of August. Total loadings were 
10% higher than the previous 
month owing to the largest 
volume of coal transported in 
many years and shipments of 
grain and livestock showed a con- 
siderable increase over June. 


Commodity prices 


“The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices showed little 
change in July and the early part 
of August. 

“The cost of living declined 
somewhat from June 15 to July 





Statistics data. 
clined by 2% 


Food prices de- 
as a result of re- 


| ductions in maximum prices for 


meats and seasonal declines in 
prices of fresh vegetables from 
earlier high levels. 


Agriculture 
“General crop prospects im- 
proved somewhat during July ac- 
cording to Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Forecasts for the 
corn and wheat crops were raised 
6%. Production expected for 
corn and other feed grains, how- 
ever, is 10% less than last year 
and for wheat is 15% less than the 
large crop of 1942. Milk produc- 
tion in July was as large as the 
same period a year ago, while 
output of most other livestock 

products was greater. 


Bank credit 


“The average level of excess re- 
serves of all member banks, which 
nad been about $1,500,000,000 in 
mid-July, declined to $1,200,000,- 
000 in the latter part of the month 
and continued at that level dur- 
ing the first two weeks of August. 
There was some further decrease 


|of-excess reserves at reserve city 


banks, but most of the decline oc- 
curred at country banks, where 
there had previously been little 


| change. Two factors were princi- 


pally responsible for the decline 
in excess reserves: an increase 
in deposits subject to reserve re- 
quirements, as funds expended by 
the Treasury from war loan ac- 
counts returned to the banks in 
other accounts; and a growth of 
over $500,000.000 in money in 
circulation. During the _ four 
weeks ending Aug. 18 additional 
reserve funds were supplied to 
member banks by an increase of 
$580.000,000 in Reserve Bank 
holdings of Government securi- 
ties, principally Treasury bills 
bought with option to repur-. 
chase. 

“During the four weeks ending 
Aug. 11, member banks in 101 
leading cities increased their 
holdings of Government securities 
other than Treasury bills by al-. 
most $800,000,000. Of this amount, 
$570,000,000 represented allot- 


ments to banks of new certifi- 
cates of indebtedness issued in 
early August. Bill holdings de- 
clined as member banks made 
sales to adjust their reserve po- 
sitions.’ Commercial loans in- 
creased somewhat over the four 
week period, but other loans de- 
clined.” 
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National Chamber Appoints Group To Study 
Post-War Plan For International Transport 


A special committee of authorities in the field of international 
transportation has been appointed by the United States Chamber of 


Commerce to study the problems in converting the country’s world- | 
wide transport networks into permanent systems, it is announced by | 
| can 


Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber. 
This committee was delegated to bring forth an early report to 
be used as a basis for considera-* aa ~s 
tion of measures that will be! 
needed. The group includes rep-| 
resentatives of steamship lines, | 
shipbuilders, international and 
domestic air lines, aircraft manu- 
facturers, exporters, importers | } 
and others interested in interna-| weight tons of ocean-going cargo 
tional trade, under the chairman-| vessels, which is more than the 
ship of William K. Jackson, of the | total of the British merchant mar- 
United Fruit Co., of Boston. In| ine. 
describing the objectives of the! 
inquiry, Mr. Johnston was quoted, | ou 
in Washington advices of Aug. 7| Liberty type. 


world will in the future be more 
than ever essential to our national 
well-being. 

“By the end of this year or early 
in 1944 the United States should 


our ships will be the slow-going 
These probably, 


have more than 30,000,000 dead- | 


“However, a large majority of | 


| $1,300,000,000 of 


to the New York “Times,” as say- 
ing: 


“This committee, bringing to) 


bear the viewpoints of the using 
public as well as suppliers of in- 
ternational sea and air transport, 
can render real assistance to the 
administrative branches of. the 
Government which exercise super- 
visory authority in these fields 
and to Congress, which has the 
all-important task of finally ap- 
proving the national policies to 
be adopted. 

“The disposition and use to be 
made of the shipping which our 
Government will have in its pos- 
session at the end of this war will 
have far-reaching effects upon the 
future of our merchant marine 
and international relations. 

“A newer but somewhat similar 
problem lies before us in the field 
of aviation. To serve war necessi- 
ties we now have a far-flung sys- 
tem of international air services 
reaching to virtually every part 
of the non-Axis world. Many 
thousands of war-built cargo 
planes and transports are engaged 
in these services. 

“We have also constructed a 
great number of air bases, partly 
on the soil of other nations. What 
is to be done with all these? And 
under what conditions is interna- 
tional air transport to operate? 

“Adequate communications by 
sea and air with all parts of the 


for the most part, will be held in 
reserve, but we shall have a 
nucleus of three to four million 
tons of modern, high-class, com- 
petitive cargo vessels and a varied 
assortment of older ships. 

“Anyone who has used our air- 
lines, which span the continent in 
all directions, or who has seen 
what air transportation has ac- 
complished in connecting up the 
countries of the Americas will 
readily agree as to the great 
future that lies before world-wide 
aviation. 

“The United States, with its 
technical and other resources, 
measured by our production of 
more than 100,000 planes a year, 
will naturally take a leading part 
in its development. 

“It is of course essential that 
what we do shall be consistent 
with the rights and interests of 
other countries, but we do want 
to have our proper part in inter- 
national transport. 

“From a broader viewpoint, I 
feel it to be of primary importance 
that the policies adopted in this 
very significant field be such as 
will promote the fullest develop- 
ment of competitive enterprise 
within and among all peoples. 

“Free flow and progressive de- 
velopment of international trans- 
port by whatever means will be 
a most potent factor in its devel- 
opment.” 








Half Production Credit Ass’ns Lost Money 
In 1942 And Required Govt. Subsidy, Says ABA 


Data on the operations of the Production Credit Associations 


which the American Bankers Association has developed and used in 
its fight against socialized and subsidized credit has been broken 
down on a state-by-state basis and sent to the Association’s mem- 
bers throughout the country for their use in their own areas. to 


help the banks to fight this competition on their home grounds, it 


was made known by the Associa- 
tion on Aug. 18, which further re- 
ports: 

“A separate study has been pre- 
pared for each State. It lists the 
PCAs in the State together with 
the dollar volume of loans each 
one had outstanding on July 1, 
1942. It shows the loan interest 
rate advertised, the average ef- 
fective rate to the borrower, the 
rate the PCA would have had to 
charge if it paid its operation ex- 
penses out of earnings and the 
rate it would have had to charge 
if it paid interest on its Govern- 
ment subscribed capital in addi- 
tion to earning its expenses; the 
ratio of Government capital to to- 
tal capital and reserves, and the 
tctal subsidies received by the 
PCAs during the year. The data is 
based on the published reports 
of the PCAs. 

“The analysis for the entire na- 
tion shows that nearly half of the 
PCAs in the country lost money 
in 1942 and could not have con- 
tinued in operation without Gov- 


ernment subsidy. It further shows | 


that if operating on their own feet 
the average PCA would have to 
charge a higher rate than the cur- 
rent effective rate and a still 
higher rate if in addition, they 
were to pay a moderate interest 
charge for the use of their Gov- 
ernment capital.” 

It is likewise indicated by the 
Association that the situation, as 


|it exists in the various states, is 
' given in the studies sent to the 
banks by the ABA. While the 
data contained has already been 
used by the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, it 
has been sent to the banks in line 
with the policy of the Association 
to provide its members’ with 
material they can use at home in 
meeting the competition of sub- 
sidized agencies. Last month, 
A. L. M. Wiggitis, Chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, urged all mem- 
bers of the ABA to contact their 
representatives while at home 
during the recess of Congress and 
discuss the problem of Govern- 
ment subsidized credit agencies 
with them. It is expected that 
the data sent on PCA operations 
will help them. 


WPB Changes 


The appointment of William B. 
Murphy as Deputy Vice-Chairman 
for production of the War Produs- 
tion Board has been annourced 
by Hiland G. Batcheller, Cpera- 
tions Vice-Chairman. Mr. Murphy 
has been Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Facilities Committee since 
the committee was formed last 
May. 
| Mr. Batcheller also announces 
| the resignation of Hugh Hughes 
as Director of the WPB Commodi- 
ties Bureau. 














Imports Is Praised 

The successful way in ‘which 
industry and Government are 
working together on the war-time 
import job is a record of which we 
all be proud, according to 
Morris S. Rosenthal, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic 
Warfare. 

In a recent address before the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Mr. Rosenthal 
stated that the “import team is 
winning on one of the most im- 
portant of all war fronts.” He re- 


_vealed that total dollar imports | 
| into the United States during the | 
| past fiscal year amounted to about | 
$2,750,000,000, of which more than | 


half was imported privately, while 
these imports 
came under the jurisdiction of the 
OEW through its so-called “public 
purchase” programs. However, in 
the latter instance, Mr. Rosenthal 
explained that OEW utilized the 
cooperative services of the private 
importers, with the exception of 
only $117,000,000 worth of im- 
ports. This is definite evidence of 
the extent to which importers still 
participate in imports, in spite of 
the war, he added. 

In giving the reasons that 
underlie the institution of “‘pub- 
lic purchases” programs, Mr. Ros- 
enthal asserted that the shortage 
of shipping space is probably the 
most basic factor. He also listed: 
stockpiling of raw materials in 
some foreign areas; increased 
freight rates, war risk insurance 
and cost of goods; the financial 
risk involved in development 
abroad of producing property; 
buying foreign commodities to 
protect a friendly nation’s econ- 
omy and buying goods in competi- 
tion with the foreign powers. 


Mr. Rosenthal described the 
four general import operation 
types as “wash sale” arrangement. 
“straight import” program, de- 
velopment program, and preclu- 
sive buying program. 

As to the most frequently ex- 
pressed fear of importers, relating 
to the disposition of Government 
stockpiles when the war is over 
Mr. Rosenthal said that OEW 
is just as anxious as import- 
ers to see that this problem 
“is handled in a sensible and 
practical way.’ “But,” he said, 
“it is not a problem that we can 
solve today;. it is not a matter 
which now falls within the prov- 
ince of the OEW.”’ He added: 


“The Congress will determine 
the general plan and the mechan- 
ism for the disposition of stock- 
piles, both raw and manufactured. 
All I can do today is to say that 
those in charge of purchasing and 
stockpiling are fully aware of the 
problems of liquidation. And I 
can also assure you that those who 
do finally direct this liquidation 
will want to work with you, to se- 
cure your advice and assistance, 
and to do the job in the ways 
which will be for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned—especially 
the legitimate interests of Amer- 
ican foreign trade.” 


Milwaukee ‘Journal’ Limits 


Saturday Issue to 8 Pages; 
Drops Display Ads 


Associated Press advices from 
Milwaukee stated that the Mil- 
waukee “Journal” announced on 
Aug. 13 that because of govern- 
mental regulations restricting the 
use of news-print, it would re- 
duce its Saturday edition to eight 
pages. The advices added: 


“The Saturday paper will be 
known as the ‘Victory edition.’ It 
will contain no display advertis- 
ing, only 17 columns of classified, 
and a limited amount of theatre 
and church advertisements. 

“The green sheet, four-page fea- 
ture section, will be dropped from 
the edition. A few of the comics, 


usually found in the green sheet, | 


will be carried inside.” 


‘Teamwork In War-Time Federal Revenue Collections Drop In 35 Sources 


Despite Over-All Rise Cf $9.3 Billion 


The Treasury Department reported on July 26 that despite an 
over-all increase of $9,324,000,000 during the fiscal year 1942, collec- 
tions fell off in 35 of the government’s 86 sources of internal revenue, 

Total receipts in the twelve-month period ended June 30 were 
$22,371,386,496, compared with $13,047,868,517 for 1941-42. 

The following explanation was contained in Associated Press 
Washington accounts: amma te enlists pail 

“The sharpest drop occurred in| than $2,847,000 to $5,681,525 and 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, with | !evies on matches gained nearly as 
eighteen of 24 categories account- | much to hit $9,372,261. 
ing for a $267,153,155 decline un- “Gift taxes fell $59,252,304 from 
der the $771,902,258 received in previous $92,217,383 total 
ga OM gs Rata eesti tile which, however, reflected a rush 

a 2r “ as axes of yivi y “} € in<- 

fell $80,801,324 below the 9906. ~} ciasne Stee als te. ce 
987,150 taken in during the fiscal|  ,, Re: “* 

The biggest revenue increase 


rear 1942; levi anu- | ; : 

eon Bog dcapned lands thin toe _resulted from higher income and 
000,000 to only $1,424,230 and | Gxcess pron levies, more than 
td Ro age ae o> |Goubling the previous year’s 
axes on tires and tubes were off $8,006,883,543 to reach $16,298,- 


from $64,811,000 to $18,345,386— 


all war casualties. 

“On the other hand, photo- | 
graphic apparatus and _ optical 
equipment manufacture yielded 
$4,980,886 more than. the $6,476,- 


888,091. 


“Receipts from _ liquor 
were up $375,129,749. 

“Revenue from theatre admis- 
sions gained $39,418,454, and taxes - 


taxes 








427 in the previous year, while|on club dues and initiation fees 
luggage tax receipts were up more’ fell $272,008.” 


Schoo! Savings Committee To Hold Conference 
Sept. 15 At ABA War Service Meeting | 


A Conference on School Savings and Schools at War will be 

be held by the Committee on School Savings of the Savings 
Division, American Bankers Association, at the Association’s War 
Service Meeting in New York City, September 13-15, it was an- 
nounced at ABA headquarters in New York. The School Savings 
and Schools at War Conference will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, September 15, following» 
the adjourncent of the War | Dr. Homer W. Anderson, Associ- 
Service Meeting’s third general, ate Field Director, Education Sec- 
session. The conference will be| tion, War Finance Division, VU. S. 
called to order by Fred F. Law-|'Treasury Department. 
rence, Chairman, Committee on An Open Forum will be held, 
School Savings, Savings Division,| with the folowing as leaders: 
ABA and Treasurer, Maine Sav-|James A. Sweeney, Secretary, 
ings Bank, Portland, Maine, who} Paterson Savings Institution, Pat- 
will address the conference on! erson, N. J.; James W. Gray, Sec- 
—— Savina |S pograret ,and| retary, Rochester Savings Bank, 
Schools a ar— eview oO e'n ; 
School Year 1942-43.” An address‘ \rotrenn a ¥.5) OAG gD 
“Preserving the Edueational Val-| . teson, Treasurer, Sayings Bank 
ues of the Schools at War Pro-|°! New London, New London, 
gram” will also be delivered by’ Conn. 














Ganadian Industrial Activity Shows 
First Decline Since Last Winter 


Registering a decline for the first time since last winter the in- 
dex of industrial activity, prepared by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, fell from 211 at mid-June to 205 at mid-July 
(1937100), while the percentage of factory capacity utilized fell - 
from 128 to 125 according to S. M. Wedd, General Manager of the 


Bank. Seasonal influences accounted in part for this decline, 
accentuated in some civilian in- ® 











dustries by vacations and reduced | 
working staff, especially for the | 
textile trades. The lower activity | 
of many iron and steel plants was | 
due mainly to further labor dis- | 
putes and changes in production | 
schedules. 

The only. groups to record a rise | 
were foods and wood products, the 
former mainly because of greater 
activity in canning factories and | 
cereal mills, and the latter owing 
to a speeding up of some wood- 
working plants engaged on war 
orders. 


Agricultural Conditions 


The agricultural outlook, ac- 
cording to the Bank’s report, has 
improved across Canada except in 
those areas of Alberta and Saska- 
tchewan, about 20% of the total 
prairie crop area, where insuf- 
ficient rainfall and high tempera- 
tures have taken a quite heavy 
toll of the crops. 

The wheat acreage of the Prairie 
Provinces, reduced this year from 
20,653,000 to 16,729,000 acres, is 
the lowest since the end of the 
last war, but this reduction was 
more than made up in total culti- 
vation by an increase of 4,907,900 
acres in the area sown to oats, 


barley and flaxseed. Nearly ideal 
weather conditions in Manitoba 
have produced heavy stands of all 
grains and harvesting should be 
general about the middle of 





August. 


A. Rathbone Dies 
Albert Rathbone, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury during the 
First World War and a member of 
the New York Bar for 53 years, 


died on Aug. 20 at his summer 
home at Wilson Point, South Nor- 


walk, Conn. He was 75 years old. 
Mr. Rathbone, senior member 
of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & 


| Drye, 70 Broadway, had devoted 


most of his law practice time to 
corporate work, including rail- 
road and industrial reorganiza- 
tions. He had been legal advisor 
of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Co. and of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration for many years. 

Mr. Rathbone entered the 
Treasury Department in January, 
1918, to work on loans to foreign 
governments, and nine months 
later was named Assistant Secre- 
tary, in charge of the Foreign 
Loan Bureau. In the New York 
“Herald Tribune” it also stated: 

“At the request of President 
Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Rathbone 
went to Europe as financial ad- 
visor to the Peace Mission in Oc- 
tober, 1919, and took up his duties 
in Paris. He acted as a repre- 
sentative of the United States on 
the organization committee of the 
Reparations Commission, and later 
as anéi official delegate on 
the commission. In June, 1920, he 
returned to the United States, re~ 
signed his Treasury post and be- 
a senior member of his law 
irm. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals—War Needs Of Copper And WMC Revises List Of | Stee! Operations Continue At Peak—Closer 
Zinc Remain Large—Lead Consumption Higher 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- ee Aug. 17 issued a revised list of | 


tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 


for the duration of the war. 


“Ek, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 26 
stated: “Though some manufacturers of war materials have experi- | 
enced a moderate reduction in their operating rate, for good reasons, | 
others are still expanding output, with the result that total consump- | 
with lend-lease requirements, re-| 


tion of copper and zinc, together 
mains close to the peak. Stockpile 
lication, but it is understood in 
the trade that the reserve of both 
copper and zinc has increased 
moderately this year, whereas the 
emergency supply in the lead has 
been reduced. Consumption of 
lead so far this year has been 
higher than in 1942. WPB sus- 
pended allocation of metallic cal- 
cium, indicating that supplies are 
ample. Segregation of beryllium- 
copper scrap has been ordered to 
conserve supplies.” The publica- 
tion further went on to say in 
part: 
Copper 

With September allocations vir- 
tually out of the way, the market 
for copper last week presented a 
quiet appearance. The labor sit- 
uation at the mines is expected to 
improve, and the production curve 
. for the last quarter should point 
upward, operators believe. 


Demand for berlyllium-copper 
in connection with the war effort 
is increasing. During the last 
week, WPB ordered the segrega- 
tion of all berlyllium-copper scrap 
to add to the available supply. 


Copper production in Rhodesia 
during the first half of 1943. ‘thas 
been officially reported” at 124,- 


figures are not available for pub- 





*> 


| the list: 


|trate from last year’s production. | 


|'mined at some properties has de- 


‘clined. The export tax on ship- | 
rustproofing of metal 


'ments of tin concentrates was re- 
|'duced about 10% last April, fol- 


|lowing a revision in the dollar | 


exchange rate. 


The United States has been ob- | 


taining larger tonnages of tin from 


the Belgian Congo. Output in that | ¢ ‘ 
industrial 
‘ment, for container linings and 


area has increased steadily in re- 
cent years, and shipping condi- 


trates produced 


servers here believe. Little 


70c a pound, and the trade won- 
ders whether the plan has been 
abandoned. 

Price developments in tin here 


'were lacking. Straits quality tin 


for shipment, cents a pound, was 
as follows: 

August 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
Aug. 23 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 24 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 25 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Oct. 
19 
20 


21 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


52.000 


52.000 





876 long tons, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, published by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, states. This is | 
at the rate of 249,752 long tons a/| 
year. During 1939, Rhodesia pro- | 
duced 212,589 long tons of copper. 


Lead 


In view .of the heavy buying 
that occurred earlier in the month, 
the current low rate of activity 
carries no weight marketwise. In | 
fact, actual consumption of lead | 
so far this year shows a gain over 
the same period last year. 


Zinc 


Interest in zinc centers in a) 
move by the Metals Reserve Co. to 
attach the renegotiation clause on 
contracts for High Grade. When 
the general subject of the renego- 
tiation was agreed upon, the stra- 
tegic raw materials were not in- 
‘cluded among the items pur- 
chased by the Government’s buy- 
ing agencies. Producers of zinc 
see’ no reason why this matter 
should come into the picture at 
this late date. Supplies of High 
Grade at present are more plen- 
tiful than the ordinary grades of 
zinc, but this condition is not ex- 
pected to continue for long. Under 
the WPB supply program, ordi- 
nary zinc has been set aside for 
conversion into High Grade. Total 
supply and distribution of zinc in 
recent months has just about 
balanced. 

Calcium 


WPB on Aug. 18 suspended the 
allocation order regulating distri- 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125c. a pound. 


Quicksilver 


obtaining all of the quicksilver 
| needed without difficulty, indicat- 


The grade of ore now being | 


tions have improved. This should | 
/more than offset a decline in im- | 
ports of tin contained in concen- | of gums and saps. 
in Bolivia, ob-| 
is | 
being said about raising the price | 
of Bolivian tin’ to the basis of | 


52.000 | 
52.000 | 


52.000 | 


| bleaching, 


ing that the supply situation is | 


comfortable. The price situation 


remains unchanged, quotations in| 


New York ranging from $196 to 
$198 per flask of 76 Ib. 


Silver 


234ed. an ounce. The New York 


at 443%4c. and 35c., respectively. 


Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 


pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


OW! Advisory Board 
Of Magazine Editors 


The appointment of a committee 
of nine magazine editors to advise 
the Office of War Information on 
magazine problems was an- 
nounced on Aug. 24 by Palmer 
Hoyt, Director of the OWI Do- 
mestic Branch. In _ Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
Aug. 24 Mr. Hoyt was quoted as 
saying: 











bution of metallic calcium (Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-303). 
Last April the metal was placed 
under allocation because it ap- 
peared that a shortage would de- 
velop. Supply and demand now 
are well in balance. Domestic pro- 
duction has increased steadily, re- 
sulting in an ample supply. Most 
of the domestic requirements 
prior to the war originated in 
Europe. ' 
Tin 

Though exports of tin concen- 
trates from Bolivia were slightly 
larger during the first four months 
of 1943 than in the same period 
last year, the improvement is not 
expected to continue over the re- 
mainder of the current year, ac- 
cording to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Larger exports resulted 


“We feel that the advice of 
magazine editors, whose job it is 
to look ahead to the newsworthy 
and important events for inter- 
pretation and elucidation in their 
magazines, will be of great assist- 
ance to the domestic branch.” 
The same advices stated that the 
committee comprises William L. 
Chenery, publisher of “Collier’s;” 
Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, Editor 
of “Vogue;” George T. Delacorte, 
Jr., publisher, Dell Publishing Co.; 
Mrs. Beatrice Gould, co-Editor of 
“The Ladies Home Journal”; 
Ben Hibbs, Editor of “The Satur- 
day Evening Post;” Frank McDon- 
ough, Editor of “Better Homes and 
Gardens;” Wheeler McMillen, Ed- 
itor of “The Farm Journal;” De 
Witt Wallace, Editor of ‘“‘Reader’s 
Digest,” and Otis Wiese, Editor of 





from an accumulation of concen- 


“McCalls.” 


Official for foreign silver and the | 


Treasur rices were unchanged | 
pe 4 | paper stock and paperboard; ab- 


| sorbent for impregnation, asphalt 
| laminating, blueprint, box board, | 
| butcher 


were unchanged from those ap- | 





| 
| 


During the last week the Lon- | 


don market for silver continued at | 
/converted products—pulp (made 





Essential Activities 


The War Manpower Commission | 


|essential activities, including the) 
| amendments that have been made 


from time to time. 

The former list of essential in- | 
dustries and activities appeared | 
in these columns April 22, page| 
1497. Following are additions to 


Grist milling; ice harvesting; | 
ice manufacturing; pulpwood cut- | 
ting; tin mining; mining, process- 
ing, or quarrying of gypsum; 
aluminum coating, polishing; and 
products; | 
sheradizing, retinning of cans and} 
utensils. 

Manufacture of paints and pro- 
tective coatings for military, naval | 
and marine materials, ships and 
equipment, for agricultural and | 
material and equip-| 


electrical insulation; protective) 
coatings for textiles; distillation | 


Military and rationed boot and) 
shoe manufacture; leather gar- | 
ment manufacture; snowshoe 
manufacture. 

Production of textiles including 
the processing, manufacturing, 
dyeing, printing, and) 
other finishing of textile cordage, 
fabrics (excluding fancy fabrics 
such as brocades, chiffons, dam- 
asks, laces, velvet, etc.), fibers, 
nets, rope, twine, yarns made of or 
using any of the following mate- 
rials: animal hair .(other than 
wool) such as bristles, alpaca, etc.; 
asbestos, cotton, fibrous glass, flax, 
hemp, heniquen, jute, kapok, 
manila, nylon, rayon, rubber, silk, 
sisal, shearlings, waste (proc- 
essed), wool, other synthetic fila- 


k 'ments or fibers. 
Consumers claim that they are) 


Production of chemical lime, 
gypsum board and mineral wool 
(for insulation). 

Manufacture of portable and 
pre-fabricated building; manu- 
facture of woodbase hardboard; 
maintenance and repair of rail- 
road equipment, buildings, right- 


|of-way and rolling stock. 


Production 
pulp, paper, 


of the following 
paperboard and 


from pulpwood and other sub- 
stances); the following types of | 


papers, untreated and/| 
treated, cable and electrical insu- 
lation, carbonizing, chart and 
map (Government), condenser) 
tissue, containerboard, drafting, | 
filter, fruit and vegetable wrap-_| 
ping tissue, gasket, glassine, 
grease-proof, gumming, mandrel 
winding stock, pattern tissue, 
photographic and _ other sensi-. 
tized, rope and jute, safety base, 
stock, sanitary (sanitary napkins | 
stock), toweling stock, napkin) 
stock, toilet tissue stock, hospital | 
(wadding stock), shipping sacks) 
stock, tabulating card _ stock, 
tracing, twisting and _ spinning, 
vegetable parchment, waxing, wet 
machine board, wrapping ma- 
chine finished and machine 
glazed; the following converted 
products from paper and paper- 
board: ammunition and _ shell 
cases, carbon, envelopes used for 
shipping and preserving essential 
products, fiber drums, gummed 
paper tape, hospital wadding, 
laminated waterproof and heavy 
crepe, liquid tight containers and 
closures, mandrel wound, mesh 
cloth and fabrics, napkins, paper- 
board boxes and shipping con- 
tainers, sanitary napkins, ship- 
ping sacks, toilet tissue, towels, 
twine, waxed, waxed laminated 
and resin impregnated papers for 
food, munitions, and industrial 
wrapping. 

Manufacture of electrical sound | 
equipment, vinylite transcrip- 
tions and telautograph machines. 

Motion picture film processing; 
newsreel work; development of 
sensitized film; land cable serv- 


| may 





ice; sewerage system employes; 
tree trimming for power and com- 


Control Of Distribution Assumed By WPB 


“New distress clouds may be 


forming on the horizon, but pro- 


duction of raw materials and military equipment continues at a very 


high level despite all present problems,” 
its issue of today (Sept. 2), further adding: 


the “Iron Age” states in 
“Munitions output has 


soared surprisingly in the face of the critical manpower problem. 
pears to be nearing on the 


‘Nevertheless, the showdown which ap 
mine labor front and the®— 


coal 
possibility that the wartime steel 
distribution system before long 
require tuning again are 
among the shadows which some 
observers believe worthy of 
closest attention. 

“Because of the sparks which 
have been created lately between 


John L. Lewis and the Govern-| 


ment, apprehension is greater 


| over the possibility of new outlaw 


stoppages at the mines prior to 
the Lewis-established Oct. 31 
deadline. 

“The ever tightening situation 
in steel caused by constantly ris- 


ing demand for plates has been) 


accentuated by 
Commission orders, which in the 


case of at least one mill are so)! 


great that no other consumers can 
be served. Meanwhile, several 
other important programs 
quiring flat rolled steel are being 


pushed — an extensive program | 


for “Blitz” containers; another for 
landing mats; a third for Navy 
pontoons, and still another for 
bulldozers and other rehabilita- 
tion equipment. Mill schedules 
have been filling up rapidly into 
1944, 


“To meet increased demand for 


plates brought on by the stepped) 
1943, | 


up Maritime program for 
WPB will direct the rolling of 
50,000 more tons of plates a month 
in the fourth quarter than were 
rolled in the previous three 
months. In third quarter, the 
Steel Division estimates that 3,- 
217,000 tons of plate will be pro- 
duced. The new directive will 
result in the rolling of about 3,- 


420,000 tons of plate in the fourth | 


quarter. As expected now, Mari- 


time will receive fourth quarter | 
October, | 


allotments as. follows: 
543,000 tons; November and De- 
cember, 550,000 tons each. During 
the third quarter Maritime was 
elloted 500,000 tons a month. 
“Seemingly, an unrelenting 
drive upon inventories is neces- 


sary, with frequent audits of al-| 
order | 


lotmernts and_ unfilled 
books, pius constant efforts to ad- 
just programs to actualities. 
action of WPB in taking over the 
job of filling holes in mill sched- 
ules caused by cancellations has 
taken away what little flexibility 
of operation remained with the 
mills and gives the war agency 
practically complete control over 
the operation of steel mills.” 


The American Iron and Steel | 


Institute on Aug. 30 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 93.9% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 30 (unchanged from one 
week ago), compared with 97.7% 
one month ago and 97.6% one 
year ago. The operating rate for 
the week beginning Aug. 30 is 
equivalent to 1,732,500 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,702,200 tons one month 





munications lines; water well 
drilling; repair of sewing ma- 
chines, watches and welding 
equipment. 

Building alteration, mainte- 
nance and repair work; optical 
laboratory work; mortuary; health 
and welfare work in church ac- 
tivities; accident and fire preven- 
tion services; structural pest con- 
trol services; United States Mari- 
time service training program 
employment; armed forces con- 
tract flying, factory aviation 
schools; work for co-belligerent 
allies; Federal Reserve banks and 
their branches, but does not in- 
clude services rendered by mem- 
ber banks. 


new Maritime | 


re- | 


The | 


ago, and 1,669,600 tons one year 
ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
| kets, on Aug. 30 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Closer control of steelmaking 
is being assumed by the War Pro- 
duction Board, which has required 
|mills to report gaps in rolling 
schedules resulting from cancella- 
tions and deferments and WPB 
will fill the open capacity by 
assigning tonnage, instead of mills 
making the revision. 

“Fewer deferments and can- 
|cellations are appearing and re- 
vised schedules are subjected to 
|less adjustment. Some bar ton- 
nage has been reinstated but 10,- 
000 tons of plates for a shipyard 
have been removed from one mill 
Railroads are getting 
steel, including’ shapes, 
plates and sheets. An upturn in 
shapes has filled October sched- 
ules for some mills. Some pro- 
ducers have closed on plates for 
January, with Maritime Commis- 
sion requirements for November 
yet to come. Ships account for ap- 
, proximately 57% of plates now 
being rolled and demand in other 
directions for miscellaneous fabri- 
cation is expanding. 

“Overall bookings with most 
producers in August are slightly 
below July, although there are 
exceptions. Many consumers ‘have 
ordered ahead to the limit of their 
allotments under CMP regula- 
lations and some fourth quarter 
‘allotments are yet to come 
(through. Holders of late certifi- 
cates have difficulty placing or- 
ders for fourth quarter delivery 
on sheets and carbon and alloy 
bars, althoughh hot-rolled alloy 
bars are available in November. 
This easy situation in the latter, 
in contrast to other bars, is partly 
due to increased capacity, specifi- 
cation changes to high carbon, 
|mManganese and bessemer grades 
and resulting decline in demand. 


“Easing in the steel plate situa- 
|tion is precluded by the heavy 
1944 shipbuilding program and 
other important requirements. 
| Much plate tonnage remains to be 
| placed for the domestic freight 
‘car program and a large Navy 
| tonnage is to be allotted for va- 
|rious ships, includiing aircraft 
carriers. Bookings are practically 
'solid into January and impending 
Maritime Commission allotments 
‘indicate early covering of first 
quarter production. 


“Cancellations and deferments 
of sheet bookings have made 
possible improvement in cold- 
rolled sheet deliveries. Producers 
sold well into March have been 
able to move tonnage forward to 
January and February and urgent 
orders have been placed in fourth 
quarter schedules. Revision has 
also improved some hot-rolled de- 
livery promises. 

“Trend toward electrolytic tin. 
plate continues and while produc-. 
tion this year has been concen-- 
trated largely into second half it 
probably will be four times as, 
great as last year.and is estimated 
at about 400,000 tons. Some au-. 
thorities believe production of. 
hot-dipped tin plate next year. 
will not be greater than 350,000 
tons, about 10% to 15% of normal 
plate production.” 


Treasury To Redeem Notes. 


Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Daniel W. Bell announced on 
Aug. 20 that $279,473,800 of 1% 
notes maturing Sept. 15 would be’ 
paid off in cash on that date. The’ 
securities were issued June 15, 


1940. ‘ 


| schedule. 
/more 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Btiuminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Aug. 21, 1943 is estimated at 11,920,000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 12,030,000 tons in the preceding week. Output for the 
corresponding week of 1942 amounted to 11,062,000 tons. For the 
present year to Aug. 21, soft coal production was 1.4% in excess of 
that for the same period in 1942. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production | 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 21, 1943 was l1,- | 


253,000 tons, a decrease of 74,000 tons (5.6%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding 
week of 1942, however, there was an increase of 67,000 tons or 5.6%. 
The calendar year 1943 to date shows a decrease of 0.2% when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1942. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of by-product coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. Zi; 
1943 showed an increase of 4,300 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Aug. 14, 1943. The quantity of coke from bee- 
hive ovens increased 2,900 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 


(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 
—_————Week Ended———_—_—_ 
Aug.21, tAug. 14, Aug. 22 

1943 1943 1942 
11,920 12,030 11,062 
1,987 2,005 1,844 


—January 1 to Date 
tAug. 21, Aug. 22, Aug. 21 
1943 1942 1937 
373,132 367,869 279,621 
1,885 1,872 1,424 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 
Total, incl. mine fuel_ 
Daily average 
*Crude petroleum- 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 6,757 6.791 6,362 211,781 202,136 183,938 
*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 Bit.u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 1775.) +Revised. t Subject to current adjustment. 


LSTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
—Week Ended——— 
$Aug. 21, {Aug.14, Aug. 22, 
Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,253,000 1,327,000 1,186,000 
+#Commercial production_1,203,000 1,274,000 1,139,000 
By-product coke— 
United States total 
Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 167,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, 1 
operations. +Excludes washery coal. {Comparable data not available. 
vision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


—_—Week Ended—-__—__ 
Aug. 7, Aug. 15, Aug. 16 Aug. 14, 
1943 1942 1941 1937 
374 375 336 257 

5 5 5 3 
83 86 58 
141 137 82 
1 1 tf 
1,431 1,113 700 
506 470 261 
39 40 44 
141 163 100 
919 947 694 
298 233 126 
36 37 27 
3 4 6 


— Cal. Year to Date-————— 
Aug. 21, Aug. 22, Aug. 24, 
1943 1942 1929 

38,721,000 38,794,000 44,445,000 

37,172,000 37,242,000 41,245,000 


1,235,200 1,230,900 1,213,800 40,365,700 39,575,900 t 


164,900 157,200 4,985,300 5,289,000 4,474,700 


and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
$Subject to re- 


Aug. 
avge. 
11923 


397 


State— 


83 
108 
1 
1,091 
444 
40 
141 
967 
210 
33 
11 


81 
173 

Georgia and North Carolina_-_ ee 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas and Missovri 

Kentucky—Eastern 

Kentucky—Western 

Maryland 


1,363 
440 
100 
145 
765 
217 

a4 
21 


89 
39 


44 
29 


55 

22 
? and South Dakota 
(lignite) 

Ohio 

‘Pennsylvania (bituminous) —_ 

Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous and hg- 


23 
634 
2,862 
156 


19 
416 
2,077 
87 


32 
659 
2,917 


134 


2 7 21 
109 90 52 
417 409 269 

21 31 30 

2,239 1,729 

1,006 523 
158 83 

1 1 


Virginia 

Washington 

*West Virginia—Southern___. 
*West Virginia—Northern_-__. 
Wyoming 

tOther Western States 


834 
122 
tt 














12,030 
1,327 


11,800 
1,302 


11,374 
1,261 


11,062 
1,218 


7,738 
634 


11,538 


§Pennsylvania anthracite____ 1,926 











Total all coal 13,102 12,635 12,280 8,372 13,464 


; *Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State; including 
‘the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
-California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
,Mshed. records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western 
States.” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Commodily Index Advanced 0.1% 
During Week Ended Aug. 21, Says Labor Dept. 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Aug. 26 that fol- 
lowing their decline of mid-August, prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables and for hogs rose sharply in primary markets during 
‘the week ended Aug. 21. The advance brought the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics all-commodity index up 0.1% to 102.8% of the 1926 average. 

The Department’s announcement further explained: 

“Farm products and foods. Average prices for both farm prod- 
-ucts and foods rose 0.7% during the week. 

“Substantially higher prices were reported for hogs, for barley, 
‘and for apples, potg<oes, and onions. Quotations were lower for cows 
‘and sheep, for thé principal small grains—oats, rye, and wheat, and 
for cotton, wool, and citrus fruits. Notwithstanding the increase of 
this week, farm products prices are 0.8% lower than at this time 
last month. 

; “An increase of 4% in prices for fruits and vegetables accounted 
for the generally higher average prices for foods. Reduced prices 
‘were reported for flour and eggs. 

“Industrial commodities. Except for a fractional advance in 
-_prices for turpentine, industrial commodity markets were steady 
-during the week and the indexes for all groups remained unchanged 
‘at mid-August levels.” 

The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price control, 





materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
| however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
|justment and revision as required by later and more complete re- 
| ports. 


The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
| groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for July 24, 1943, and 
| Aug. 22, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
|}ago, and a year ago: 

(1926==100) 

Percentages: changes to 

Aug. 21, 1942 from— 
8-14 7-24 8-22 
1943 1943 1942 
+01 —0.1 3.9 


8-21 
1943 
*102.8 


8-14 
1943 
*102.7 


8-7 
1943 
*103.0 


7-24 
1943 
*102.9 


8-22 
1942 
98.9 


Commodity groups— 


+ 


| All commodities 
| 





*123.8 
105.8 
118.4 
96.9 
81.7 


*122.9 
105.1 
118.4 

96.9 
81.7 

*103.8 
112.1 
100.2 
104.2 

92.4 

7132.3 

92.6 


*125.0 
106.6 
118.4 

96.9 
81.6 

*103.8 
111.9 
100.1 
104.2 

92.2 

*113.5 

92.7 


#990 3 


*124.8 
107.0 
118.4 

96.9 
81.8 

*103.8 
110.6 
100.1 
104.4 

92.1 
*113.3 
92.7 
*99.8 


106.4 
100.8 
118.9 
96.5 
79.6 
103.9 
110.3 
96.2 
104.1 
88.6 
191.0 
92.6 
99.1 


| Farm products 

‘Foods - bs at 

Hides and leather products 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials —- ; 

Chemicals and allied products 

Housefurnishing goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials - ciao 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other 
farm products % 

All commodities other than 
farm products and foods 


*Preliminary. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Again Advances 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Aug. 30, continued 
to rise last week as farm products and food prices reflected an up- 
ward trend. In the week ended August 28 this index advanced to 
135.3 from 135.1 in the preceding week. It was 134.6 a month ago, 
and 129.0 a year ago, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
Association’s report went on to say: 

The increase in the general level was due to higher prices for 
grains, livestock, and foods. The foods group showed a fractional 
increase due to advances in potatoes and cottonseed oil. A marked 
rise in grain, livestock and cotton quotations caused a definite in- 
crease in the farm products group. The decline in hogs and calves 
was not sufficient to offset the rise in cattle, lambs and sheep. The 
textiles group is again moving into higher ground due to another rise 
in cotton. All other groups with the exception of fats and oils re- 
mained unchanged from the preceding week. 


During the week 12 price series in the index advanced and 3 
declined; in the preceding week there were 11 advances and 4 de- 
clines; and in the second preceding week there were 6 advances and 
8 declines. 





WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertiiizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 


% 
fach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Year 
Ago 
Aug. 29 

1942 


130.0 
141.3 
158.4 
139.6 
174.9 
111.4 
140.9 
118.8 
126.8 
146.9 
104.4 
151.4 
120.7 
117.8 
115.3 
104.1 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Aug. 28, Aug. 21, July 31, 
1943 1943 1943 


138.6 138.5 137.7 
145.7 145.6 145.1 
161.3 160.7 159.0 
155.6 154.9 153.1 
194.0 192.7 198.1 
147.9 146.8 144.0 
151.6 151.2 147.8 
122.8 122.8 122.8 
131.0 131.0 130.1 
150.3 150.1 150.9 
104.4 104.4 104.4 
152.5 152.5 152.6 
126.6 126.6 126.6 
117.7 117.7 117.7 
119.8 119.8 119.8 
104.1 104.1 104.1 


135.3 135.1 134.6 129.0 
28, 1943, 105.4; Aug. 21, 105.2; and Aug. 


Group 


25.3 
Fats and Oils 
Cottonseed Oil 
Farm Products 
Cotton 
Grains 
Livestock 
Fuels 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Textiles 
Metals 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers 
Farm machinery 


£0 bo G0 bo me et bo 00 bo 


100.0 All groups combined 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were Aug. 
29, 1942, 100.5. 








Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 28, 1943, 
Shows 18.79/, Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Ediston Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 28, 1943, 
was approximately 4,322,195,000 kwh., compared with 3,639,961,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 18.7%. The, 
output for the week ended Aug. 21, 1943, was 16.1% in excess of the 
similiar period of 1942. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 


Aug. 14 

5.8 
18.3 
16.3 
17.1 
19.1 
20.5 
19.1 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


Aug. 28 

7.1 
19.9 
16.4 
13.0 
23.0 
17.6 
22.9 


Total United States 18.7 16.1 17.3 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 


Aug. 21 
5.1 


15.9 
14.0 
14.5 
20.5 
17.7 
18.5 


1941 


3,076,323 
3,101,291 
3,091,672 
3,156,825 
2,903,727 
3,178.054 
3,199,105 
3,220,526 
3,263,082 
3,233,242 


1929 


1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711.625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 
1,729,667 


1943 
over 1942 
+16.4 


Week Ended— 1943 


3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4.098.401 


1942 
3,372,374 
3,463,528 
3,433,711 
3,457,024 

3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 
3,637,070 


1932 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,993 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 


4 
- 
an 
-~] 





1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 


3,654,795 
3,673,717 
3,639,961 


3,238,160 
3,230,750 
3,261,149 


1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 


++e4et4¢He44t++ 
ee ed ee od 
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Sept. 15 Tax Forms 
Aid In Filing Returns 


Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Guy T. Helvering, remind- 
ing taxpayers of the income tax 
declaration due Sept. 15, pointed 
out on Aug. 26 that they would be 
greatly assisted in computing the 
tax due by the table on the re- 
verse of the forms recently dis- 
tributed. Some 15,000,000 people 
must file the declaration and 
make a payment. Commissioner 
Helvering added: 


“To make the job as simple as 
possible, the Bureau has sent tax- 
payers a compact and intelligible 
work sheet for their personal use 
in figuring out approximately 
what their income tax is to be for 
the year. They do not have to 
make any calculations about de- 
ductions for donations, 10% 
earned income credit, etc., since 
these items are automatically fig- 
ured and included in the table on 
the reverse of the work sheet. 


“After the taxpayer’s income 
and other figures are set forth, 
the total tax for the year can’ be 
determined at a glance from the 
table, whether the taxable income 
is $10 or $10,000. Taxpayers with 
larger incomes than the latter fig- 
ure should use’ the alternative 
work sheet.” a 


The Treasury Department ad- 
vices also said: 


“The purpose of the Sept. 15 
declaration is to extend the bene- 
fit and conveniences of the pay- 
as-you-go tax plan to all taxpay- 
ers, whether their tax be large or 
small. While a very large num- 
ber of taxpayers—around 36,000,- 
000—are substantially abreast of 
their tax bills because the tax has 
been withheld by employers from 
their wages and salaries, there are 
— 15,000,000 persons who are 
not. 


“Those in this latter group are 
not currently paid up either be- 
cause the withholdings are not 
large “< or they are not sub- 
ject to withholding. Professional 
men and owners of their own bus- 
inesses, ministers, men and women 
in the armed services, and certain 
other groups are examples of 
those whose taxes have not been 
withheld. 


“To make such taxpayers cur- 
rent, the law requires them, on 
or before Sept. 15, to make a 
declaration which estimates how 
much their total 1943 income and 
Victory tax will be, and after de- 
ducting what they have already 
paid by earlier payments in March 
and June, together with the- 
amounts withheld and to be with- 
held in 1943, to make a payment 
of half of the balance remaining. 
The other half becomes due» by 
Dec. 15. At that point the tax- 
payer is fully paid up in his taxes 
on his entire 1943 income, al- 
though minor adjustments may 
need to be made when actual 
year-end figures are available 
for a final reckoning on March 15. 

“Commissioner Helvering ex- 
plained that only about one tax- 
payer in three is required to file 
the Sept. 15 declaration. Gen- 
erally speaking, he said single 
persons earning up to $2,700 a 
year, or married persons earning 
up to $3,500 a year, are relieved 
from this duty if their wages are 
subject to withholding and they 
do not have $100 or more income 
from sources other than wages 
or salary. 


“People with wages above these 
amounts, or whose wages are not 
withheld, or who have more than 
$100 income annually from other 
sources, are required to file the 
declaration and make a payment. 
Commissioner Helvering said that 
the easiest way to give these 
groups the benefits of being cur- 
rent in their income tax pay- 
ments as they earn, was through 
the method of filing estimates of 
income and taxes. 
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July Building Permit Valuations Down 9° 
From June, Secretary Perkins Reports 


The dollar valuation of building construction work started in 
July in all urban areas of the United States was 9% less than in 
June, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported on Aug. 28. “The 
decrease of 27% in the value of Federal awards was partially offset 
by a 5% increase in the value of private building construction work 
started,” she said. “Both new residential building, and additions, 
alterations and repairs to existing structures rose approximately 5% 
while the valuation of new non-residential buildings started in July 
was 28% less than in June,” said Secretary Perkins who further 


stated: 


of total building construction started in urban areas represents a 
decline of 68%. All classes of construction shared in the decr ease, 
with new non-residential building registering a decline of 86% and 
new residential building and additions, alterations and repairs show- 
ing decreases of 16 and 13%, respectively. 

__._—___—_ Percentage change from————-——-—- 
June 1943 to July 1943 July 1942 to July 1943 
Oth, than Oth. than 
Federal Federal 
+ 4.7 —18.6 
5 its 
+ 21.6 —56.0 


Federal 
—85.6 
—24.4 
—88.9 


T otal 
—67.7 
—15.7 
—86.0 


Federal 
—27.2 
+ 36.8 
—37.6 


Total 


Class of construction— 
8.5 


All building construction __- -- 
New residential -~- + 3-2 
New non-residential ae _ —28.0 


dditions, alterations and re- i 
oe ics tasn cates MRT, fe + 8.1 —52.0 —12.7 + 6.2 


The Labor Department’s announcement further stated: 

“Permits were issued or Federal construction contracts were 
awarded for 14,500 new family dwelling units in urban areas during 
July 1943. This was a 2% increase over the previous month and 
13% less than a year ago. Twenty-four percent of the total for July 
1943, or 3,420 units, were in Federal housing projects for war work- 
ers. This represents an increase of 22% above June 1943 and a 
10% decline from July 1942. The number of privately financed 
units in July 1943 was 3% less than a month ago and 14% less than 
in July 1942. ; 

‘During the first seven months of 1943, permits were issued or 
Federal construction contracts were awarded for buildings in urban 
areas valued at $743,000,000 or only two-fifths of the total for the 
first 7 months of 1942. The major part of this decline resulted from 
a 75% drop in the valuation of non-residential construction, due to 
the completion of the bulk of the industrial and military program. 
The value of residential construction started in this period of 1943 
was slightly less than half of the volume for the same months of last 
year, while the valuation of additions, alterations and repairs was 
approximately two-thirds of the corresponding 1942 total. Federal 
construction work was responsible for 52% of the total for the first 
7 months of 1943 as compared to 60% in 1942. 


Valuation 


—89.0 








Federal 
First 7 Months 
1943 1942 
(In thousands % 
of dollars) change 
383,954 1,187,280 —67.7 
133 ,634 198,245 


Total 
————First 7 Months 
1943 1942 
(In thousands % 
of dollars) change 
742,592 1,974,342 —62.4 
335,955 628,919 —46.6 





Class of construction— 
All construction--__ 
New residential_ 
New non-residen- 
ES SS ia ea 
Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs 119,264 189,297 —37.0 9,970 23,580 
“The figures on building construction cover the entire urban area 
of the United States, which, by Census definition, includes all in- 
corporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and by 
special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. The 
volume of privately financed construction is estimated from the 
building permit data received from a large majority of all urban 
places and these estimates are combined with data on building con- 
struction contracts awarded as furnismed by Federal and State 
agencies. All figures for the current month are preliminary. . Up- 
ward revisions in Federally financed non-residential construction 
may be expected due to late notifications of contracts awarded. 


“Principal centers of various types of building construction for 
which permits were issued or contracts were awarded in July 1943, 
except projects which have been excluded because of their confiden- 
tial nature were: Bridgeport, Conn., 44 one-family dwellings to cost 
$205,800; Bristol, Conn., 124 one-family dwellings to cost $575,900; 
Hartford, Conn., 7 apartments providing 88 units to cost $243,200; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1 school to cost $500,000; Trenton, N. J., 94 one- 
family dwellings to cost $282,000; Watertown, N. Y., 56 one-family 
dwellings to cost $308,000; Allentown, Pa., 68 one-family dwellings 
to cost $215,400; Chester, Pa., 72 one-family dwellings to cost $269,500; 
Chicago, Ill., 163 one-family dwellings to cost $681,800 and 50 units 
in two-family dwellings to cost $195,000 and 27 apartments providing 
115 units to cost $341,500; Park Ridge, Ill., 54 one-family dwellings 
to cost $291,600; Rock Island, Ill., 42 one-family dwellings to cost 
$201,600; Dearborn, Mich., 281 one-family dwellings to cost $1,129,000; 
Detroit, Mich., 170 one-family dwellings to cost $891,560, 68 units in 
two-family dwellings to cost $310,541 and two apartments providing 
96 units to cost $240,000; East Detroit, Mich., 52 one-family dwellings 
to cost $258,300; Flint, Mich., 63 one-family dwellings to cost $287,- 
450; Garden City, Mich., 131 one-family dwellings to cost $579,000; 
Plymouth, Mich., 41 one-family dwellings to cost $201,600; Wayne, 
Mich., 108 one-family dwellings to cost $409,800; Wyandotte, Mich., 
88 one-family dwellings to cost $354,750; Akron, Ohio, 109 one-family 
dwellings to cost $480,920; Cleveland, Ohio, 69 one-family dwellings 
to cost $342,000; Burlington. Iowa, public works and utilities one 
building to cost $265,000; Wilmington, Del., 82 one-family dwellings 
to cost $328,000; Washington, D. C., 71 apartments providing 893 
units to cost $1,978,500; Jacksonville, Fla., 190 one-family dwellings 
to to cost $600,445; Atlanta, Ga., 120 units in two-family dwellings to 
cost $250,000; Baltimore, Md., 118 units in two-family dwellings to 
cost $265,500; Mobile, Ala., 1 school building to cost $198,500; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 154 one-family dwellings to cost $774.850: Dallas, 
Texas, 166 units in two-family dwellings to cost $300,900; Houston, 
Texas, 104 one-family dwellings to cost $242,250: San Antonio, 
Texas, 108 units in two-family dwellings to cost $216,000; Provo, 
Utah, 277 one-family dwellings to cost $1,032,150; Tooele, Utah, 103 
one-family dwellings to cost $405,000; Los Angeles, Calif., 196 one- 
family dwellings to cost $582.175; San Francisco. Calif., 206 one- 
family dwellings to cost $621,300; San Diego, Calif., 76 one-family 
dwellings to cost $277,400; Portland, Ore., 93 one-family dwellings to 
cost $452,100 and 23 apartments providing 130 units to cost $637,500; 
Seattle, Wash., 226 one-family dwellings to cost $1,051,390; Spokane, 
Wash., 79 one-family dwellings to cost $296.595. 

“In addition, contracts were awarded during July, 1943 for the 


287,373 1,156,125 —75.1 240,350 965,454 


“When compared with July 1942 the current month’s valuation | 


following Federally financed housing projects containing the in- 
dicated number of housekeeping units; Brunswick, Me., $88,800: for 
40 units; Battle Creek, Mich., $227,472 for 100 units; Midland, Mich., 
| $598,000 for 250 units; Dayton, Ohio, $1,612,250 for 580 units; Pratt, 
| Kans., $275,855 for 120 units; Brunswick, Ga., $2,869,999 for 1,600 
units; Macon, Ga., $203,760 for 120 units; Beaufort, S. C., $127,500 for 
60 units; Beeville, Texas, $189,297 for 100 units; Yuma, Ariz., $66,645 
for 30 units; Alameda, Calif., $609,377 for 360 units; Port Townsend, 
| Wash., $122,650 for 60 units. 

| “Federal contracts were also awarded for domitory accommo- 
| dations for 900 persons at Norman, Okla., to cost $581,304; for 30 per- 
| sons at Yuma, Ariz., to cost $22,215; for 1,080 persons at Oakland, 
| Calif., to cost $511,458; for 50 persons at Oroville, Calif., to cost 
| $28,124; for 70 persons at Roseville, Calif., to cost $40,156: for 130 
persons at Santa Maria, Calif., to cost $91,708; for 250 persons at 
Seattle, Wash., to cost $148,600.” 








Federai Reserve July Business indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Aug. 25 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory em- 
ployment and payrolls, etc. At the same time, the Board made avail- 
able its customary summary of business conditions. The indexes for 
July, together with comparisons for a month and a year ago, follow: 

BUSINESS INDEXES 


1935-39 average —100 for industrial production and freight-car loadings; 
1939100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average — 100 for all other series 


Adjusted for 
—Seasonal Variation— 
July June July 
1943 1943 1942 
202 178 


Without 
—Seasonal Adjustment— 
July June July 
1943 1943 1942 
+207 203 180 


Industrial production— 
Total 


1217 
1304 
7147 
1137 


217 
302 
147 
118 


188 
249 
138 
126 


+219 
1306 
1148 
1142 


218 
304 
148 
122 


189 
251 
139 
131 


Nondurable 

Minerals 
Construction contracts, value— 

Total 

Residential ; 

PB genes” > RSE a Cee one Fe. 
Factory employment— 

Total 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Factory payrolls— 

Total wines ‘ 

Durable goods é "i ipso * 

Nondurable goods : eel oe ? 
Freight-car loadings — Pata t 146 
Department store sales, value 123 121 +102 
Department store stocks, value T38 141 ° t93 126 


*Data not yet available. +tPreliminary or eStimated. fData in process of revision. 


Note—Production, carloadings, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
averages. To convert durable manufactures, non-durable manufactures and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply dur- 
able by .379, non-durable by .469, and minerals by .152. 

Construction contract indexes based on three-month moving averages, centered at 
second month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 


+44 
+36 
50 


45 
32 
55 


205 
74 
313 


+48 
136 
158 


53 
36 
67 


232 
75 
360 


1169.5 
7229.3 


169.7 
228.4 
123.5 


153.4 
193.9 
121.4 


7169.5 
1229.3 
1122.3 


168.7 
228.5 
121.6 


153.4 
193.9 
121.4 


317.9 
442.9 
195.8 
132 

124 83 


242.7 
323.9 
163.3 
142 


t 
7148 
* 





figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, 
residential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 

Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 average — 100) 
Adjusted for 
—Seasonal Variation— 
July June July 
1943 1943 1942 
203 201 196 
191 190 192 
223 227 216 
180 177 175 
577 583 506 
T371 368 289 
+622 618 425 
+189 195 188 
+126 124 133 
Lumber 7116 113 130 
Purniture an - 144 137 
Stone, clay, & glass products_. . 138 140 
Cement ° 124 169 bd 
Polished plate glass 50 46 32 50 
Textiles and products 7151 154 154 7151 
Cotton consumption 153 160 166 153 
Rayon deliveries 4182 183 168 +182 
Wool textiles © 160 160 . 
Leather products 112 116 7108 
Tanning 107 119 * 
Cattle hide leathers 122 144 . 
Calf and kip leathers 85 89 * 
Goat and kid leathers 86 79 * 
Shoes __ riage sduail 115 115 
Manufactured food products__ 148 , 143 
Wheat flour 118 106 
Meat packing 163 146 
Other manufactured foods 150 147 
Tobacco products 118 126 
Cigars 96 109 
Cigarettes 142 146 
Manufactured 
snuff 
Paper and products 
Paperboard al 
Newsprint production —___~- is 
Printing and publishing 
Newsprint consumption —_-~ 
Petroleum and coal products_. 
Petroleum reiining 


Without 
—Seasonal Adjustment— 
July June July 
1943 1943 1942 
203 201 196 
191 190 192 
229 227 216 
180 177 175 
577 583 506 
+371 368 289 
+622 618 425 
+188 135 188 
7132 130 140 
7125 123 141 
1145 144 137 
$ 149 151 
136 186 
46 32 
154 154 
160 166 
183 168 
160 160 
110 114 
104 
116 
88 
85 
113 
148 
111 
158 
142 
128 
102 
156 


Manufactures— 


Open hearth and Bessemer 


Machinery 

Transportation equipment __-- 
Non-ferrous metals & products 
Lumber and products 








+110 
z 113 
134 
88 
78 
115 
156 
105 
138 
157 
131 
113 
153 


91 
122 
109 
101 

96 

90 
117 
110 
105 
127 
115 

97 
163 
153 
502 
167 


121 
141 
122 
112 
192 





116 


138 
99 


78 
135 
152 

91 
112 
100 
123 
118 
1093 

138 
120 
126 
157 
152 
323 
227 


89 84 
125 ° 
109 
103 
1065 
103 
118 
111 
105 
127 
117 
105 
163 
153 
502 
174 


80 
134 
152 

92 
111 
101 
122 
117 
109 
138 
120 
119 
157 
152 
323 
222 





89 


Chemicals 

Minerals— 
Fuels 

Bituminous coal 

Anthracite 

Crude petroleum —_______ te 
Metals ‘ 


115 
103 

74 
124 
164 


115 
103 

74 
124 


121 
141 
122 
112 


+129 
+130 
+139 137 155 
Iron ore 256 249 241 
tPreliminary or estimated. *Data not yet available. 
FREIGHT-CAR LOADINGS 

(1935-39 average = 100) 
t 100 
t 178 162 
sa t 172 140 
Livestock ___-_. 110 so 97 86 
Forest products 140 172 150 145 
Ore ‘ ; t t 323 297 
Miscellaneous 144 149 147 145 
Merchandise, l.c.1. 63 57 63 63 


132 
177 
128 

76 
173 
325 
143 

57 





tData in process of revision. 


in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscellaneous by .548. 


Note—‘o convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown | 


‘Americans Of Foreign 
Grigin Recruited For 
‘Third War Loan Drive 


Five thousand Americans of 
foreign origin are to be recruited 
| for a record-breaking Third War 
| Loan drive, Sept. 9 to Oct. 2, ac- 
| cording to J. Austin Daly, chief 
of the Foreign Origins Section of 
| the State War Finance Committee. 
Mr. Daly heads 25 groups of for- 
eign origin. “This will be a ‘Call- 
ing all Americans’ drive,” said Mr, 


} Daly in announcing the new mass 


war bond solicitation “and 
will constitute another demonstra- 
tion of the loyalty and patriotism 
of our American citizens of for- 
eign birth.” He said the foreign 
language press and radio would be 
asked to cooperate by publicizing 
the procedures to be followed by 
the volunteers. 


‘Recruits, he. said, would be 
asked to join for a period of three 
weeks and after a brief training 
period would be assigned the task 
of. carrying the message of the 
Third War Loan to prospective 
buyers of War Bonds in their na- 
tive language. They will be au- 
thorized to issue bond applications 
and to assist prospective purchas- 
ers in filling these out. Their slo- 
gan will be, “Back the Attack 
with War Bonds.” Mr. Daly an- 
nounced further that a_ special 
coupon attached to bond applica- 
tions would enable the Treasury 
Department to give credit to each 
salesman and the nationality 
group to which he or she belongs 
for all sales made during the 
drive. 


—_ 


Data On Series E War 
Bonds For Third War 
Loan Drive 


In connection with the $15,000,- 
000 Third War Loan Drive, which 
will open on Sept. 9, Allan Sproul, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, brings the 
following important matters to 
the attention of all issuing agents 
in the Second Reserve District 
qualified for sale of Series E War 
Savings Bonds: 


1. All sales of Savings Bonds 
made on and after Sept. 1 and 
prior to the close of the Drive will 
be included in the totals for the 
Drive. 


2. A substantially greater num- 
ber of Series E Bonds will be is- 
sued during the month of Septem- 
ber than has been issued in any 
previous month. In anticipation 
of this increase, issuing agents are 
urged to requisition in advance 
an adequate supply of bond stock 
so that they will be prepared to 
make prompt delivery of bonds 
during the Drive. If the max- 
imum amount of bond stock which 
any agent is authorized to have 
on hand is considered insufficient 
to meet the demands anticipated 
during the Drive, we will consider 
a temporary increase in such 
maximum upon receipt of a writ- 
ten request therefor accompanied 
by a statement of the facts indi- 
cating the necessity for the in- 
crease: 


3. For the duration of the Drive 
all issuing agents, except those 
issuing bonds exclusively to per- 
sons enrolled in payroll allotment 
plans, are requested to report and 
remit for sales not less frequently 
than twice each week. Agents is- 
suing bonds exclusively to per- 
sons under payroll allotment plans 
should report sales as frequently 
as possible. More frequent re- 
porting by all agents will facili- 
tate our work and will enable us 
to furnish accurate and up-to-date 


sales reports to the State War Fi- 
nance Committees which will dis- 
seminate such information among 
the County Chairman throughout 
the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. | 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
111.25 
111.07 
111.25 
111.25 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.07 
110.70 
110.70 
110.52 
110.52 
110.34 
110.34 
110.15 
109.97 
109.79 
109.79 
109.60 
109.24 
108.70 
111.44 
"107.44 
107.62 
106.04 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Aug. 31 
30 
28 
27 < 
26 
25 
24 ein 
OF cess 
Gi 
20 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
120.29 
120.29 
120.34 
120.34 
120.31 
120.29 
120.28 
120.22 
120.20 
120.20 
120.20 
120.24 
120.24 
120.29 
120.29 
120.29 
120.32 
120.40 
120.38 
120.27 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.18 
120.51 
120.46 
120.73 
120.75 
120.41 
120.15 
119.99 
119.92 
119.82 
119.44 
119.27 
119.03 
118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


Corporate by Ratings* 

Aa A Baa 
116.80 111.44 98.88 
116.61 111.44 98.88 
116.80 111.62 98.88 
116.80 111.44 98.88 
116.61 111.44 98.88 
116.61 111.44 98.88 
116.61 111.44 98.88 
116.61 111.44 98.88 
116.80 111.62 99.04 
116.80 111.44 99.04 
116.80 111.44 99.04 
116.80 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
116.80 111.62 99.04 
116.80 111.62 99.04 
116.80 111.81 99.04 
117.00 111.81 99.94 
116.80 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
117.00 111.44 99.04 
117.00 111.44 99.20 
117.00 111.44 99.04 
117.00 111.44 99.04 
117.00 111.62 99.04 
116.80 111.44 99.20 
116.80 111.44 99.20 
116.61 111.25 98.88 
116.22 111.25 98.25 
116.22 111.07 98.09 
116.02 111.07 97.94 
116.02 111.07 97.94 
115.82 111.07 97.78 
115.82 110.88 97.78 
115.82 110.70 97.47 
115.63 110.70 97.47 
115.43 110.52 97.16 
115.43 110.34 97.00 
115.43 110.52 96.23 
115.43 110.15 95.47 
115.04 109.79 94.56 
117.00 111.81 99.36 
113.89 108.88 92.35 
114.27 108.88  $%2.64 
112.75 107.09 90.63 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R PU Tndns 
103.30 117.00 
103.13 117.20 
103.13 117.20 
103.13 117.20 
103.13 117.20 
103.13 117.20 
102.96 117.20 
103.13 117.00 
103.30 117.00 
103.30 117.00 
103.47 117.00 
103.30 117.20 
103.3¢ 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.36 117.20 
103.30 117.00 
103.30 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.13 117.40 
103.13 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.30 117.40 
103.13 117.20 
103.13 117.20 
103.30 117.20 
103.30 117.00 
103.13 117.26 
102.80 117,00 
102.46 116.61 
102.46 116.61 
102.30 116.41 
102.30 116.41 
102.30 116.02 
102.30 115.82 
101.97 115.82 
101.80 115.82 
101.47 115.82 
101.31 115.63 
100.65 115.63 
100.00 115.43 
99.04 115.43 
103.47 117.40 
97.16 114.46 
97.47 114.€6 
95.32 112.75 


Aaa 

119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
11y.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
118.80 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.20 
118.20 
118.00 
118.00 
118.00 
117.80 
117.60 
117.60 
119.41 
116.80 
117.20 
115.43 


115.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
114.08 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.03 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
113.70 
113.70 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.56 
114.27 
111.81 
112.19 
109.60 


May 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Feo 
Jan. 
High 
Low 
High 
Low 
1 Year ago 
Aug. 31, 1942_ 
2 Years ago 
Aug. 30, 1941_ 


117.84 106.92 116.80 113.31 108.16 92.06 96.54 111.62 114.08 


119.14 107.80 112.00 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 


(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 
3.10 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.11 
3.11 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.09 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.09 
3.10 
3.10 
3.09 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.13 
3.13 
3.14 
3.14 
3.15 
3.15 
3.16 
3.17 
3.18 


3.18 
3.19 
3.21 
3.24 


3.31 
3.09 
3.39 
3.30 


118.40 114.85 108.88 91.77 97.16 115.24 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 


v. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.81 
1.82 
1.80 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.87 
1.87 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.93 
1.98 
2.08 
2.06 
2.06 
2.08 
1.79 


2.14 
1.93 


¢ 
3 


rporate by Groups 


P.U. Indus. 


2.96 2.80 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.79 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.78 
2.79 
2.79 
2.78 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
2.79 
2.80 
2.82 
2.82 
2.83 
2.83 
2.85 
2.86 
2.86 
2.86 
2.86 


2.87 
2.87 
2.88 
2.88 


2.93 
2.78 
3.02 
2.92 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aaa Aa 

2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 


Baa 
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Apr. 
Mar. 
Peo 

Jan. 


High 1943 
Low 1943_---- 


High 1942 
Low 1942 


1 Year ago 
Aug. 31, 1942. 


2 Years ago 2 
Aug. 30, 1941- 1.92 3.29 2.73 3.23 4.29 3.93 3.06 2.89 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. ‘They merely serve to 
filustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


¢The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
fm the issue of Jan. 14, 1943. page 202. 


Urban Living Costs Down 0.8% From Mid-June 
To Mid-July Due To Lower Retail Food Prices 


With meat prices cut back by the OPA and vegetables seasonally 
lower, the cost of living for city workers dropped 0.8% from mid- 
June to mid-July—its first substantial decline since Pearl Harbor, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported on Aug. 12. “Retail 
food prices as a group—representing about two-fifths of total living 
costs—declined by 2.0%,” she said. “Clothing costs rose 0.5%. Other 
costs, including housefurnishings, utility rates and services, were 
stable or increased moderately.” ‘ 

Secretary Perkins further explained: 


WWW WWWNHNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNYNNNNNNNNNNN! 


oo 
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2.03 3.34 2.95 








“Until this summer, the rise in living costs had been almost un- 


interrupted since Germany invaded Poland. .The--only” previous 
monthly declines were during the three month period immediately 
after the outbreak of war, following a Speculative fise in food costs, 
and a small decline of 0.2% from May to June of this year. The 


| Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of living on July 15 was 
| at 123.8% of its 1935-39 average, about 5% above September 1942 and 


23% above January 1941, base date of the Little Steel Formula. 


“The substantial declines for most meats in July resulted from 
reductions in maximum prices ordered by the OPA. They included 
an 84%% drop for beef and veal, 8% for pork, and 4% for lamb. 
Prices for chickens, which were not affected by the OPA cutback, 
were down fractionally—0.5%. There were continued reports of acute 
shortages of beef and poultry in many areas. Fresh fish prices rose 
4% from mid-June to mid-July, but were subject to an OPA regula- 
tion on July 22, establishing maximum retail prices below the July 
15 level. On the average, prices of meat, including fish, were down 
3.9%. 

“Victory garden produce and larger commercial supplies helped 
to accelerate the normal summer decline in vegetable prices which 
in almost all cases was greater than usual from June to July. Cab- 
bage was down 35%, beets 27%, white potatoes 15%, lettuce 11%, 
sweetpotatoes 5% and onions 2%. Prices of spinach on the other 
hand, rose 42%, with supplies extremely scarce in some cities. 
Despite the many summer reductions, fresh vegetable prices as a 
group were still about 40% above a year ago. 


“Aside from spinach and fresh fish, the oniy important price 
increases among foods were seasonal advances of 5% for eggs, a 
greater than seasonal increase of 10% for oranges, and smaller ad- 
vances for dried fruits and vegetables and some cereals. 


“Clothing prices in July were on the average aboui 0.5% above 
June, mainly because of a fairly widespread substitution of higher 
priced lines of women’s percale house dresses, men’s business shirts. 
and chambray work shirts. 


“Miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.2%, with medical ex- 
penses and beauty and barber shop and laundry services somewhat 
higher than in June. The higher costs for laundry services were the 
result of local adjustments in maximum charges by the OPA, in most 
cases because of higher labor costs.” 


NOTE: Effective with this report, the detailed tables on cost of 
living and retail costs of food will be combined in one report. 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES 


Indexes, 1935-39=——100* 

Fuel 

elec- House- 
tricity furniskh- 
and ice ings 

97.5 100.6 
100.8 100.1 
104.9 122.2 
106.3 122.8 
106.2 123.6 
107.7 125.4 
107.7 125.4 


All 
items 
$8.6 
100.8 
116.0 
117.0 
117.8 
124.8 


Cloth- 
ing 
100.3 
100.7 
126.2 
125.3 
125.8 


Mis- 
cellaneous 

100.4 
101.9 
110.9 
111.1 
111.4 
115.7 
115.9 


Food 
93.5 
$7.8 

121.6 
124.6 
126.6 
141.9 127.9 108.0 

139.0 128.6 Tt 


PERCENT OF CHANGE 


Rent 
104.3 
105.0 
109.9 
108.0 
108.0 


Fuel 

elec- House- 
tricity furnish- 
and ice ings 


Cloth- 
ing 


Mis- 


Date— cellaneous 


June 15, 1843 to 
July 15, 

Sept. 15, 
July 15, a 

July 15, 1942 to 
July 15, 1943___- 

May 15, 1942 to 
July 15, 

Jan. 15, 1941 to 
July 15, 1s 

Aug. 15, 1939 to 
July 15, 1943 + 48.7 + 28.2 +3.5 + 10.5 + 24.7 +15.4 


*These indexes are based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage-earn- 
ers and lower-salaried workers in large cities. tRents surveyed at quarterly dates, 
March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. tChanges through June 15, 1943. 


Civil 


Food Rentt 


—2.0 +0.5 t +0.2 


+9.8 +2.2 +1.4 +1.5 + 4.0 


+11.6 +2.6 +1.3 +2.1 +4.3 


+ 14.3 +1.9 —1.7 +2.7 +2.6 +45 


+ 42.1 + 27.7 +2.9 +6.8 + 25.3 +13.7 





Engineering Censtruction 
$40,638,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction in continental U. S. totals $40,- 
638,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by military combat engineers, American contracts outside the coun- 
try, and shipbuilding is 2% lower than in the preceding week and is 
81% lower than in the corresponding 1942 week as reported by 
“Engineering News-Record” on Aug. 26, which continued as follows: 


Private work, however, is up 51% compared with a week ago, 
and 49% above a year ago. Public construction is 14% below last 
week, and is down 86% compared with last year, as both state and 
municipal work and Federal volume are lower. 


The current week’s volume brings 1943 construction to $2,224,- 
088,000, an average of $65,414,000 for each of the 34 weeks. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 67% lower than the $6,- 
919,897,000 for the 35-week period in 1942. Private construction, 
$283,282,000 is 33% lower than in the period last year, and public 
construction, $1,940,806,000, is down 69% when adjusted for the dif- 
ference in the number of weeks. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Aug. 27, 42 

Total U. S. Construction ~__$217,798,000 
Private Construction 7,424,000 
Public Construction 210,374,000 
State and Municipal __-_ 8,371,000 4,758,000 2,870,000 
Federal 202,003,000 29,570,000 26,703,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in industrial buildings, commercial building and large-scale private 
housing, and unclassified construction. Gains over the 1942 week are 
in industrial and commercial buildings. Subtotals for the week in 
each class of construction are: waterworks, $445,000; sewerage, $133,- 
000; bridges, $61,000; industrial buildings, $2,848,000; commercial 
building and large-scale private housing, $7,797,000; public buildings, 
$14,186,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,410,000; streets and roads, 
$3,086,000; and unclassified construction, $10,672,090. 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $1,- 
371,000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings the 34-week 1943 total to $2,926,- 
726,000, a volume 68% below the $9,518,744,000 reported for the 35- 


Aug. 19, 43 
$41,648,000 
7,320,000 
34,328,000 


Aug. 26, ’43 
$40,638,000 
11,065,000 
29,573,000 


-week period in 1942. 


'N. Y. Factory Payrolls 
Decline In July 


For the first time since Pearl 
Harbor there was a general de- 
cline in payrolls in war plants in 
New York State, the State Depart- 
ment of Labor reported on Aug. 
14. Employment in war plants 
changed very little during the past 
month while average weekly 
earnings for the metals and 
machinery group declined 1.4%. 


Payrolls in most of the consum- 
ers’ goods industries were lower, 
with food preducts the one out- 
standing exception. Canneries 
had their usual large increases in 
employment and payrolls for July 
and the apparel group continued 
its downward seasonal movement. 

The Division of Statistics and 
Information, which is responsible 
for the collection, tabulation and 
analysis of these data, reports 
that its index of factory employ- 
ment for July was 159.2, a de- 
crease of 0.1% from June and ‘an 
increase of 11.9% since July’ a 
year ago. The payroll index was 
282.5, which represents a decline 
of 1.8% from June and an increase 
of 28.3% over last July. These 
indices are based on the average 
of 1935-1939 as 100. Average week- 
ly earnings were $44.25 this month ~ 
compared with $44.72 in June and 
$38.35 a year ago. The July data 
are based on preliminary tabula- 
tions covering reports from 2,730 
manufacturing firms throughout 
the State. 


The Department’s 
ment further said: 


“Canning factories hired large 
numbers of additional workers 
this month, showing a percentage 
increase of 47.9 in employment 
and of 54.9 in payrolls. Meat 
packers, ice cream manufacturers 
and bakers reported increased ac- 
tivity, also, breweries and soft 
drink factories. Flour, cereal and 
candy manufacturing dropped 
off. The net increase for the food 
industry amounted to 7.1% in em- 
ployment and 5% in payrolls. 

“In the chemical group, which 
showed the second largest em- 
ployment increase for the month, 
practically all of the individual 
industries had employment and 
payroll gains. Increased activity 
was reported by manufacturers of 
paints, industrial chemicals, drugs 
and insecticides, while employ- 
ment dropped in plants making 
linseed oil and fertilizers. Lum- 
ber and rubber were the only 
other non-durable goods indus- 
tries to show both employment 
and payroll advances this month. 


“Seasonal fluctuations in the 
various branches of the clothing 
industry followed the usual pat- 
tern for this month. Employment 
and payroll decreases were re- 
ported in the men’s clothing, 
women’s dress and underwear in- 
dustries, as well as in fur goods 
and embroideries. Women’s suits, 
coats and skirt houses continued 
activity as they swung into their 
fall season and milliners in- 
creased production sharply. 

“In the textile group, employ- 
ment fell off in carpet factories, 
cotton mills and rayon and silk 
mills. Shoe manufacturing con- 
tinued its downward trend.” 


Mocdy’s Daily 
Commedily Index 


Tuesday, Aug. 24 245.4 
Wednesday, Aug. 25___...-.__...... 245.6 
Touorsday, AUS. 96.6 6d nnn nen Bee 
Friday, Aug. 27 246.9 
Saturday, Aug. 28__--_ ~~. 246.8 
Monday, Aug. 30___- 247.1 
Tuesday, Aug. 31 246.5 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 17_____._._.... 244.6 
Month ago. July 31-.-._-_._..._.. 243.3 
Vear ae; Aes Gee ss 230.9 
1942 High, Dec. 239.9 
Low, Jan. 2__ 220.0 
1943 High, April 1__. 249.8 
Low, Jan. 
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| 300,000 by the middle of next year, 


‘Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week Trading On New York Exchanges aceording to the Board. In addi- 
The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 27 | tion, at least 1,600,000 net adai- 


Ended Aug. 2i, 1943, Declined 21,050 Barrels. figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | onal workers ‘must be found for 


y ithe munitions industries, even 
: : ati he dail er-| New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and | after allowance for a 10% increase 
age - adiger ae agea ere tac tha week ended Aug. 31, 1008 waa the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of ait | S<er Sewanee : 


: : :  . | in output per man hour in 1943, 
4.218.350 barrels, a decrease of 21,050 barrels from the preceding | ™embers of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 14, continuing | further gains in 1944, and an in- 


rrels less than the daily average figure recom- | @ Series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- lerease in the work week from 
aniel tee: the Petroleum Administration for War toe the month of | Sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these | 46.9 hoursto_48 hours. 
August, 1943. The current figure, however, is 246,650 barrels per figures. | “Phe Board’s figures show 
day in excess of that produced in the week ended Aug. 22, 1942. cisan et a Pre Hosgy ew ater on atti eae atin tek that in June fully 7,500,000 new 
‘ except odd-lot dealer > ; sgh fy URC wea 2" “ ‘ 
output for the four weeks ended Aug. 21, 1943, averaged 4,198,400 bar- | 1SxCED” Ott 0. “i Aled 1,056,495 shares, which amount was 17.12% ee ee ene Ber parece 
rels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: lof the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,086,210 shares. This | (om prising iad. gates lalee 
Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in-| compares with member trading during the week ended Aug. 7 of inca Wan tate) inenhan: ak ence 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- | 1.643,331 shares, or 16.06% of total trading of 5,117,930 shares. On or in uniform was. at that time 
mately 4,046,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,134,000|the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 


more than 10,000,000 greater than 
barrels of gasoline; 1,243,000 barrels of kerosene; 4,137,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,411,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Aug. 21, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 72,815,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,898,000 barrels of kerosene; 


ended Aug. 14 amounted to 202,505 shares, or 14.10% of the total 
volume of that exchange of 717,935 shares; during the Aug. 7 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 336,975 shares was 
16.60% of total trading of 1,014,795. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


37,464,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,724,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


WEEK ENDED AUG. 14, 1943 
Total 
for week 
94,890" 
2,991,320 


3,086,210 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: +Per Cent 
Short sales —_~-- in 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) +Other eniee 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Aug. 21, Previous 
Aug. 1 1943 Week 
358,000 +329,250 — 2,200 
290,000 7308,100 + 1,900 
41,900 ~ 50 


*P. A.W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
August 
247,000 
300,000 


Week 

Ended 

Aug. 22, 
1942 


380,150 
297,000 
3,300 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Aug. 21, 

1943 


331,000 
299,550 
2,000 


Total sales ___ ie REP AR oe We a) 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases _-____-~-~-- PR SEV Eh WHS 
Short sales - a ; 
tOther sales ....—.- : 


Oklahoma 


287,040 
44,280 
252,820 


297,100 


Nebraska 





. Panhandle Texas_-_-- 
North Texas 
West Texas 
East Central Texas_-_ 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas --__ 
Coastal Texas 


98,000 
140,400 
258,400 
129,950 
371,000 
239,050 
474,450 


94,200 
139,700 
255,200 
129,450 
371,000 
236,550 
458,950 


93,900 
137,300 
224,550 

89,250 
360,000 
198,100 
298,200 


1,401,300 


97,050 
240,050 


ye REINER eerie 3:7 ith ages pee ae 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purenmases —~__-- ~~ : ‘ 
Short sales —--~--.- al 
tOther sales —..--~-- 


140,780 
16,900 
109,580 


oR | ERE epee Serer ime eee en 126,480 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases __~_~-- : 
Short sales 


tOther sales —~_-- Bt. 





111,545 
5,840 
87,710 


93,550 


Total Texas 


North Louisiana —_--. 
Coastal Louisiana —_. 


1,817,000 $1,817,937 1,711,250 1,685,050 


83,800 
267,400 





83,350 


268,500 Total sales 

4. Total— 
Total purchases _-. 
Short sales ~~~ 


tOther sales —__ BEM 





Total Louisiana_-_~ 356,300 


75,500 
50,000 
222,800 
14,000 


380,300 
80,052 


351,850 450 351,200 337,100 539,365 


67,020 
450,110 





Arkansas 

Mississippi 

{Illinois 

Indiana 

Eastern— 
Not incl. Til., Ind. 

Ky.) 

Retsweny «250i. 
Michigan 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Colorado 

New Mexico 


Total East of Calif. 


76,250 
50,200 
207,550 
13,300 


76,700 
51,550 
216,150 
13,700 


72,100 
76,550 
274,700 
18,300 


— 4,200 
— 3,650 
+ 450 


RE TE. dd macnn mba edemhihemnd 517,130 17.12 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUG. 14, 1943 





86,500 
25,000 
60,100 
98,000 
23,300 
7,000 
110,000 


3,594,600 
830,000 


75,400 
23,300 
53,100 
102,100 
21,400 
7,050 
105,050 


3,437,050 
781,300 


— 1,100 
+ 300 
— 8,100 
+ 1,100 


76,800 
23,750 
56,900 
101,100 
21,450 
7,150 
104,250 


86,250 
10,900 
63,300 
90,450 
22,900 

6,800 
95,300 


3,418,300 3,236,400 
California —__~~- a — 6,400 780,100 735,300 


Total United States 4,424,600 4,218,350 —21,050 4,198,400 3,971,700 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production would. under such conditions, prove to 
be less than the allowables. The Bureau cf Mines reported the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in May, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 26,- 
600; Kansas, 5,100; Texas, 107,400; Louisiana, 18,400; Arkansas, 3,800; Illinois, 
11,100; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky). 7,300; Kentucky, 2,600; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,100; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,100; California, 45,300. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. Aug. 19, 1943. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
pet fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for;9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 21, 1943 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unréported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 
§Gasoline 
Production 
atRe- {Stocks {Stocks tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels oil 


Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week 
Short sales —_- sa naitnnss cniet Seth hee ya Ik 5,850 
tOther sales —-- = : ‘ : << 712,085 


tPer Cent 


si eth a ee ag 717,935 
Account of 


350 
+ 1,050 


Total sales _- 
B. Round-Lot Transactions 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases ....__.__--. ean 
i ‘ hae dante 
tOther sales - 


for the 


110,000 





— 14,650 


$830,000 





EE (ET Pa a ORE TD 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases —___- aed 
Short sales 
Other saies: ....._-- 


Total ‘sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
en I ig So i eee 
Short sales 8 
tOther sales 


Total sales 


4. Total— 
Total purchases ___-~- 
Short sales 


tOther sales 100,440 





Total sales ea 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales__ aa 
§Customers’ other sales 


105,690 








0 
33,164 








Total purchases 33,164 





Total sales 22,500 


*The term ‘‘members’”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.”’ 


&Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 


Record Employment Of 63,500,000 Increases 
Labor Supply Problem, Says Conference Board 


With agriculture, the armed services, and munitions industries 
all levying upon an already depleted manpower reserve, the labor 
supply situation has become a national problem of first importance, 
according to the National Industrial Conference Board. Under date 
of Aug. 23 the Board stated that during June alone nearly 1,100,000 
persons were drawn into agriculture, the fighting forces and civilian 
production lines. At the end of® 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 


District— 

*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas. 

Appalachiar— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 

Ind., Ill. 

Okla., Kans., Mo 

Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 

California .......... 


Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 21, 1943 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 


basis Aug. 14, 1943_ 4,004 83.0 11,672 72 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 505 





2,444 


130 

47 
824 
416 


8 
139 
817 


2,000 81.8 
85.4 
123.4 
90.5 
17.9 


100.0 
69.1 
86.0 


5,690 


311 
179 
2,646 
1,189 


31 
293 
1,795 


30,354 15,774 15,467 


111 

58 
746 
324 


1,163 
845 
14,056 
6,093 


40 
1,356 
18,908 


849 
153 
5,865 
2,142 


5 
374 
12,302 


392 
139 
3,390 
1,697 


32 
694 
44,913 


Seas gs 
onto BNO ON 


8 
96 
703 


oun 
oa 





ios) 
o> 
- 


4,825 
4,825 


4,046 83.9 12,134 72,815 37,464 


36,574 66,448 


66,724 
86.4 





basis Aug. 22, 1942 3,731 +=-- 11,214 79,125 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. 
barrels; unfinished, 10,175,006 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,243,000 barrels of kerosene, 4,137,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,411,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 21, 1943, which compares with 1,282,000 barrels, 4,147,000 
barrels and 8,158,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1.206.000 barrels 
3,850,000 barrels and 6,875,000 barrels respectively, in the week ended’ Aug. 22, 1942. 


Note—Stocks of kerosene amounted to 9,898,000 barrels at Aug: 21. 194 i 
9,798,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,775,000 barrels a year Gators.” ree ee 


40,899 78,098 
tFinished, 62,640,000 


the month the level of employ- 
ment approached 63,500,000, which 
is well above earlier estimates of 
the total manpower required to 
meet production goals for the 
home and fighting fronts. Yet 
new estimates by manpower au- 
thorities for the coming twelve 
months reveal that an additional 











3,600,000 recruits must be found 
to satisfy the needs of the armed 
forces and the munitions indus- 
tries. 

The Conference Board’s an- 
nouncement further said: 

“The military services must in- 
duct a minimum of 2,000,000 to 
reach a fighting strength of 11,- 


at mid-year, 1941, and almost 7,- 
000,000 above 1942. Only some- 
what more than 3,000,000 had, 
however, found their way into 
non-agricultural civilian employ- 
|ment since 1941 and only about 
1,250,000 since the middle of last 
year. 

“About two-thirds of the 3,600,- 
000 needed by the armed services 
and munitions industries are ex- 
pected to be obtained by transfers 
from less essential industries, but 
the remaining third, or about 1,- 
250,000 must be drawn from the 
non-working population, primar- 
ily women outside the labor force, 
the Board says. 


“Slightly more than half the 
June increase in employment oc- 
curred in agriculture, but the 
number at work on the farms re- 
mained fully 250,000 below 
the corresponding period last year, 
and about 4% lower than the cor- 
responding average for the five 
preceding peacetime years. About 
100,000 new workers were taken 
on in non-farm civilian industries, 
principally in manufacturing. 
About half the gain in manufac- 
turing employment during the 
month was concentrated in the 
war plants producing ships, air- 
planes and other transportation 
equipment. 


Controllers Gonvene 
In New York Sept. 20 


Contract termination and rene- 
gotiation, post-war reserves, Fed- 
eral taxation, social security and 
pension plans, and other topics of 
immediate concern to financial 
management will dominate the 
agenda for the 12th annual meet- 
ing of the Controllers Institute of 
America, to be held Sept. 20-22 in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
A special feature of the gathering 
will be a concurrent series of 12 
industry conferences on the open- 
ing evening. At these sessions, 
controllers from as many different 
lines of business will consider the 
particular problems which affect 
them most. The industries to be 
represented in these group meet- 
ings include: aircraft and auto- 
mobiles; banking, finance and in- 
vestment; electrical products; 
foods; hotels and restaurants; in- 
surance; merchandising; paper; 
publishing; public utilities, and 
radio textiles. 

Another set of group confer- 
ences, arranged by subject rather 
than according to industry, will 
be held on the morning of Sept. 
21. Nine topics will be covered 
in as many meetings, including: 
the controlled materials plan; 
Federal reports and question- 
naires; financial reports for stock- 
holders and employes; manpower 
problems; pension plans; post-war 
reserves; ration accounting, and 
wage and salary stabilization. 

Senator Albert W. Hawkes of 
New Jersey, who is a former Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will 
speak at the annual dinner on the 
evening of Sept. 21. His topic 
will be “Facts, Figures and prom- 
ises.” Noel Hall, Minister of 
Economic Warfare of Great Brit- 
ain, will also address the gather- 
ing. T. C. McCobb, President of 
the Institute, who is controller of 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
will preside as toastmaster, 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week| 
Ended August 21, 1943 Increased 21,763 Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 21, 1943) 
totaled 891,197 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 
Aug. 26. This was an increase above the corresponding week of | 
1942 of 21,763 cars, or 2.5%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1941, of 8,591 cars or 1%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 21, increased | 
4,032 cars, or five tenths of 1% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 389,682 cars, an increase of 
4,695 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 13,031 cars| 
below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
101,113 cars, an increase of 488 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 11,566 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 176,489 cars, a decrease of 538 cars be- 
low the preceding week, but an increase of 15,779 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 56,225 cars, a decrease 
of 1,173 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 6,553 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 21, 
totaled 40,479 cars, a decrease of 1,212 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 5,446 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Live stock loading amounted to 16,273 cars, an increase of 1,285 
above the preceding week, and an increse of 1,542 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, loading of 
live stock for the week of Aug. 21, totaled 12,430 cars, an increase 
of 1,468 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,299 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 


Forest products loading totaled 48,178 cars, a decrease of 907 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,852 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1942. 


Ore loading amounted to 88,709 cars, an increase of 39 cars above 
the preceding week and an increase of 2,682 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1942. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,528 cars, an increase of 143 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 524 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 


All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1942, except the Northwestern but all districts reported 
decreases compared with 1941 except the Centralwestern & South- 
western. 





! 


1943 
3,530,849 
3,055,640 
3,073,426 
3,136,253 
4,149,708 
3,151,146 
4,307,406 

872,077 
887,165 
891,197 


1941 
3,454,409 
2,866,555 
3,066,011 
2,793,630 
4,160,060 
3,510,057 
4,295,457 

878,505 
890,337 
899,788 


26,814,819 


5 weeks of January 

4 weeks of February 

4 weeks of March 

4 weeks of April 

5 weeks of May 

4 weeks of June 

5 weeks of July 
Week of Aug. 7 
Week of Aug. 14 , 
Week of Aug. 21 869,434 


27,837,036 


Total 27,054,867 

The following table isa summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 21, 1943. 
During this period 70 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM 
(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED AUG. 


CONNECTIONS 
21 
Total Loads 


Received from 
Connections 


1943 1942 


1,512 1,292 
246 192 
14,630 13,713 
2,678 1,917 
47 84 
2,436 
13,713 
9,838 


Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1943 1942 


237 321 
901 916 
6,637 5,953 
1,337 1,533 
35 24 
996 972 
6,637 5,953 
7,693 7,501 
189 411 
1,927 1,442 
343 312 
13,728 11,919 
3,692 4,675 
167 191 
2,188 2,168 
8,624 9,020 
2,528 2,276 
5,949 6,176 
2,359 2,227 
56,903 49,210 
10,124 9,337 
1,345 936 
7,543 8,046 
590 377 
7,737 7,905 
5,056 5,695 
950 715 
402 357 
1,118 1,075 
330 379 
5,729 6,161 
5,273 5,719 


160,187 


Eastern District— 


Ann Arbor 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-__ 


1941 


563 
861 
9,090 
1,730 
14 
1,491 
9,090 
9,972 
320 
1,895 
345 
15,583 
4,913 
187 


2,250 
14,630 
12,864 


Grand Trunk Western 
* Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England_______-- CESS 
Lehigh Valley 
Maine Central 
Monongahela 


New York Central Lines 

_N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 
_ New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

~ Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


121549 
5,627 





169,232 232,627 














' Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 





Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 


688 
41,755 
6,559 
273 
1,952 
7,438 
608 
252 
133 
1,128 
1,884 
83,484 
14,175 
21,063 
4,033 


185,425 


45,249 
6,105 
268 
1,827 
7,149 
628 
269 
134 
1,888 
2,174 
88,743 
15,576 
20,794 
4,174 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley 

Long Island 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 
Reading Co 

Union (Pittsburgh) 

Western Maryland 





13,769 








195,758 177,565 171,495 








Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Nerfolk & Western________.--.----- re 
Virginian 


28,170 
21,377 
4,305 


13,280 
6,798 
2,382 


13,707 
6,727 
1,973 











Total_____ ay 55,269 53,852 22,460 22,407 











Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1943 1942 

311 415 
3,073 2,508 
1,129 

10,581 
4,845 
1,529 
2,690 

203 

823 
1,475 

86 
2,910 
499 
4,401 
18,810 
12,530 
« 617 

553 
4,581 
1,341 
1,142 
9,444 
8,123 

22,912 

977 

1,146 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1942 


315 
650 
746 
11,485 
3,532 
392 
1,712 
468 
85 
870 
62 
1,252 
50 
4,383 
26,680 
25,507 
170 
197 
3,295 
959 
267 
429 
9,952 
22,450 
532 
165 


Railroads 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina.______. 
Clinchfield________ 


1943 
278 
600 
774 

11,227 
3,710 
378 
1,738 
335 
102 
1,288 


1941 


442 
890 
874 
10,866 
4,705 
474 
1,903 
280 
187 
457 

35 
1,388 
665 
4,326 
26,529 
24,787 
202 
200 
3,406 
1,072 
479 
404 
10,246 
24,591 
561 
294 


9,011 
4,142 
1,393 
2,495 


Durham & Southern__—_______ 


‘ s 567 
Florida East Coast___.....________ 


1,565 
by ay 
1,116 
475 
4,210 
28,508 
25,181 
186 
250 
3,112 
919 
367 
435 
9,565 
22,369 
as a 533 
120 


2,559 
466 
5,308 
16,731 
11,080 
645 
539 
4,269 
1,499 
1,105 


Georgia & Florida 


[llinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville 


Mississippi Central_________-_- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern_________ 
Piedmont Northern__..........__._.._ 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern System 

Tennessee Central_________ 
Winston-Salem Southbound 


7,909 
22,696 
1,108 
929 





__117,829 117,031 120,262 116,731 109,603 








Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern__. 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & 6. 8: MM: 
Spokane International____ 

Northern Pacific..." 
spokane, Portland & Seattle 


21,537 
2,903 


22,588 
2,491 
21,649 
4,037 
31,213 
1,182 
10,871 
566 
29,633 
452 
1,779 
2,633 
7,804 
11,826 
262 
2,717 


23,103 
3,083 
25,223 
4,440 
24,671 
1,629 
10,439 
540 
27,219 
638 
3,083 
2,415 
8,561 
13,639 
259 
3,204 


14,422 
3,174 
10,966 
4,107 
321 
689 
10,925 
78 
5,978 
1,092 
34 
2,237 
2,938 
5,611 
510 
3,540 


14,254 
3,161 
10,470 
4,504 
398 
912 
10,379 
160 
5,981 
825 

55 
2,248 
3,457 
5,219 
679 
3,133 





151,703 152,151 66,622 «65,835 











Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 23,087 
3,522 
623 
20,294 


12,209 
4,354 
84 
12,138 
957 
12,502 
6,502 
2,265 
6,242 
12 
1,962 
1,917 
550 
150 
859 


12,351 
4,886 
90 
11,480 
838 
11,441 
3,944 
1,970 
5,774 
25 
1,771 
2,082 
379 
83 

735 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland___-_______. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern 


Fort Worth & Denver City 

{llinois Terminal 

pg Ea) eRe aie aaa ee ARE 
Nevada Northern. 


14,897 
1,950 
17,569 
4 


10,885 
1,811 
15,182 


4,420 2,955 





132,347 


131,001 129,310 101,543 89,688 








Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 
Missouri & Arkansas______________-__- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 


425 
5,837 
2,649 

345 
5,582 
3,382 

380 

829 

157 
5,754 

17,931 
86 
8,909 
2,824 
13,330 
4,968 
97 

9 


733 
4,415 
2,894 

312 
4,912 
3,727 

287 

697 

205 
5,896 

17,388 
81 
9,580 
2,726 
11,527 
4,689 
134 

52 


175 
3,781 
2,134 

236 
2,874 
2,535 

372 


246 
3,229 
3,160 
1,135 
2,686 
2,672 
1,692 

416 

358 
5,307 

19,455 

297 
9,924 
7,189 
5,872 
5,914 

41 
25 


155 
2,452 
3,088 
1,125 
2,940 
2,121 
1,121 

217 

348 
5,342 

20,664 

237 
8,397 
5,836 
4,525 
7,101 

28 
27 





73,474 


c 


70,235 59,260 69,618 65,724 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. *Previous week’s figures. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 
Tons 


525,287 
§22,336 
561.571 
548,911 
545,673 


565,291 
586,183 
561,945 
547,301 


580,683 
573,342 
587,181 
572,786 
571,705 


600,338 





Orders 
Received 
Tons 


147,212 
165,871 
177,968 
142,673 
151,308 


168,051 
172,437 
136,166 
133,808 


179,835 
111,912 
151,993 
136,881 
153,646 


177,541 


Production 
Tons 


Percent of Activity 
Period 

1943—-Week Ended 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Jun. 

Jun. 

Jun. 

Jun, 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 


Current Cumulative 
135,924 
153,934 
151,653 
152,960 
150,504 


141,337 
149,675 
142,865 
145,324 


144,232 
100,115 
140,803 
148,852 
150,337 


146,515 
Aug. 143,629 154,747 586,901 
Aug. 133,446 150,012 568,361 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


1,232 | 


190 | 


98 , 


9,234 | 


| 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


| Commission made public on Aug. 
| 27 a summary for the week ended 
, Aug. 21 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 





STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 21, 1943 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of Orders 
Number of Shares 
Dollar Value 2 


Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


Total 
_ for Week 
13,172 
353,520 
13,740,378 


240 
12,567 


12,807 


5,706 
318,133 


sales 
sales_ 
Customers’ total sales 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


sales 
sales 


323,839 
11,044,320 


Customers’ total sales 


Dollar Value 


Round-lot Sales by Dealers-— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales wy 


50 
+Other sales 84,900 


Total sales _. 84,950 


Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers-—-— 
Number of Shares _____-~.- 113,560 


*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt’’ are re- 
ported with “other sales.” tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with “other 
sales.”’ 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended August 21, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association 
lumber shipments of 480 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.8% be- 
low production for the week 
ended Aug. 21, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 2.5% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files in the 
reporting mills amounted to 104% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 41 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ produc- 
tion. , 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.2%; orders 
by 11.4%. 


Compared to the average odue- 





sponding week of 1935-39 produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 21.3% 
greater; shipments were 30.1% 
greater; and orders were 31.5% 
greater. 


Norfolk (Va.) Paper 


Freezes Circulation 

Advices to the effect that the 
“Ledger-Dispatch” of Norfolk 
Va., had announced on Aug. 
13 that it is “compelled to freeze 
its total circulation as of today’s 
level,” was contained in Asso- 
ciated Press accounts from Nor- 
folk on Aug. 13, which further 
stated: 

“The announcement, signed by 
P. S. Huber, publisher, said that 
despite a WPB allowance of extra 
tonnage in recognition of the war- 
expanded demand in this area, 
drastic new measures to conserve 
the consumption of newsprint 
have become unavoidable. 


“In addition, effective tomor- 
row, the ‘Ledger-Dispatch’ will 
prescribe maximum space limita- 
tions for classified advertisements. 
The rationing of display advertis- 
ing space is foreseen as a distinct 
possibility, according to Mr. Hu- 
ber’s statement. 

“Excepted from the circulation 
freezing order are individual mail 
subscriptions for men and women 
in the armed forces.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Harlem Savings Bank, of 
Wew York, has appointed Albert 
M. Lyons an Assistant Secretary 
and Charles E. Ashbee an Assist- 
ant Manager of the 18lst Street 
and Broadway branch. 


A. St. C. Nichol, Assistant Man- 
ager and special agent of Bank 
of Montreal in Chicago, has been 
appointed third agent of Bank of 
Montreal in New York and will 
shortly assume his new duties. 
Mr. Nichol is taking the place of 
A. T. Corner, who is returning to 
Montreal. 

George F. Cary, retired Port- 
land (Me.) banker, died on Aug. 
26 at his home in Mount Dora, 
Fla. He was 76 years old and a 
native of Machias, Me. Mr. Cary 
was President of the Machias Sav- 
ings Bank when he left that town 
in 1912. He subsequently was the 
President of Casco Mercantile 
Trust Co., Portland, and was 
Chairman of the Board of its suc- 
cessor, the Chapman Bank and 
Trust Co., when he retired. 


George Buffington, an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury since 
October, 1941, will join the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland as 
a Vice-President about Sept. 15, 
Sidney B. Congdon, President of 
the bank announced on Aug. 23. 
Mr. Buffington has been in charge 
of the Victory Fund Committees 
throughout the country. He was 
formerly associated with a Chi- 
cago bank and Chicago and 
Cleveland investment firms. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, has completed the 
retirement of the remaining capi- 
tal debentures outstanding, John 
J. Rowe, President, announced in 
a letter sent to stockholders on 
Aug. 23. In reporting this the 
Cincinnati “Enquirer” said: 

“Payment of the remaining 
$750,000 amount retires an orig- 
inal issue of $5,000,000 of deben- 
tures, which were issued in 1934. 
Earlier in the year the bank re- 
tired $150,000. A total of $900,000 
were outstanding at the end of 
last year. 

“Our capital structure as at the 
close of Aug. 31, 1943, will show 
$5,000,000 capital stock, $5,000,000 
surplus, and $1,000,000 undivided 
profits. This has been made pos- 
sible through earnings,” Mr. 
Rowe’s letter explains. 


E. S. Patterson has been elected 
President and Director of the 
First Central Trust Co., Akron, 
Ohio, according to an announce- 
ment by H. B. Hobart, Chairman 
of the institution. 


The Gary State Bank, Gary, 
Ind., a State member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System, has con- 
verted into a National Bank under 
the title of Gary National Bank. 
Plans for this change were noted 
- these columns of Aug. 5, page 

2. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Union National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, held 
August 23, George Hamman, for- 
merly Vice-President and Direc- 
tor, was elected President to suc- 
ceed R. M. Farrar, deceased. 


Promotion of Harry R. Smith, 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
banks and bankers department of 
the Bank of America, National 
Trust & Savings Association, 
(head office, San Francisco) to 
the rank of Vice-President, has 
been announced by L. M. Gian- 
nini, President. D. B. Bevier, As- 
sistant Cashier in the same de- 
partment, has been advanced to 
Assistant Vice-President. 


Total resources of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., London, as of June 30, 1943 
are reported at £698,002,956, com- 
pared with £695,385,809 at the 
end of 1942. The bank’s deposits 
are £653,438,346 against £646,172,- 





{ 


783 at the close of 1942. Cash in 
hand and with Bank of England 
was listed at £71,206,542, com- 
pared with £69,203,956; bills dis- 
counted total £45,594,906, against 
£47,252,710; Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts are £147,500,000, compared 
with £155,000,000; investments, 
£212.891.570, against £193,602,648, 
and loans and advances to cus- 
tomers  £117,345,610, 


with £120,201,230. 


Civil Relief Act 
Delinquencies Down 


Delinquencies on instalment re- 
payments of consumer credit 
loans resulting from the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
during the month of June showed 
a slight decrease as compared with 
the preceding three months of 
1943, according to the monthly 
statistical analysis of consumer 
credit loans prepared by the Con- 
sumer Credit Department of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
The department is under the di- 
rection of Walter B. French, 
Deputy Manager of the Associa- 
tion. 

The analysis, which is being 
sent to the Association’s member- | 
ship, also shows that in the same 
month there was a slight increase 
in delinquencies of all types of 
loans overdue from one to four- 
teen days. From the announce- 
ment by the Association Aug. 25 
we quote: 

“The slight decline in Civil Re- 
lief Act delinquencies was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the rate of 
induction of men into the armed 
forces receded, beginning with the 
month of June, from the peak 
numbers inducted in_ earlier 
months of the year. On the other 
hand, the slight over-all increase 
in June delinquencies 1 to 14 days 
overdue resulted from the fact 
that many borrowers had to meet 
income tax payments which fell 


US Warns Germany On 





due in that month. 

“The analysis shows that of the 
total of consumer credit loans out- 
standing on June 30, 1943, the fol- 
lowing percentages were delin- 


quent: 
Percentage 
Delinquent 
Per Cent Relative to 
of Loans Sept. 30, 
Delinquent 1941——100 
1.486 
1.534 
1.034 
.606 
.328 
.533 
1.146 


No. of Days 
Delinquent 

1- 4 days ____ 
5-14 days 

15-29 days 

30-59 days ______ 
60-89 days ______ 
90 days and over____ 
Matured loans ___-_- 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ 
Act delinquenc.es__ 


-864 


Woman’s Place In War 
And After Will Be 
Discussed By ABA 


A special ladies’ program deal- 
ing with the interests of women 
in the war and the post-war world 
and featuring a panel discussion 
which will present the views of 
four noted American women, has 
been arranged in connection with 
the War Service Meeting of the 
American Bankers Association to 
be held in New York City, Sept. 
13-15. The theme of the panel 
discussion will be “The Place of 
Women in the War and the Post- 
War Era.” The discussion will be 
held Sept. 13, in the Sert Room of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, head- 
quarters for the Association’s 
meeting. 

The four women who will par- 
ticipate in the panel discussion 
are Mrs. O. A. Beech, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, Kan.; Mrs. Linville 
K. Martin, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of 
America; Miss Margaret T. Cor- 
win, Dean, New Jersey College for 
Women, and Miss Edith M. Bar- 





ber, food editor of the New York 
“Sun.” The discussion will be’ 
presided over by Harold J. Mar- 
shall, Secretary of the New York. 





State Bankers Association. 


CrimesAgainsiCivilians 


The United States Government 
on Aug. 29 reaffirmed its resolve 
“to punish the instigators and 
actual perpetrators” of crimes 
against civilians in occupied coun- 


| tries and further declared that 
| these atrocities, committed in the 


name of Germany, would be taken 


compared | into account “against the time of 


the final settlement with Ger- 
many.” 

The statement of policy, issued 
on the basis of new information on 
crimes against the Polish popula- 
tion, follows: 

“Trustworthy information has 
reached the United States regard- 
ing the crimes committed by the 
German invaders against the 
population of Poland. Since the 
autumn of 1942 a belt of territory 
extending from the Province of 
Bialystok southward along the 
line of the River Bug has been 
systematically emptied of its in- 
habitants. In July, 1943, these 
measures were extended to prac- 
tically the whole of the Province 
of Lublin, where hundreds of 
thousands of persons have been 
deported from their homes or ex- 
terminated. 

“These measures are being car- 
ried out with the utmost brutal- 
ity. Many of the victims are 
killed on the spot. The rest are 
segregated. Men from 14 to 50 
are taken away to work for Ger- 
many. 

“Some children are killed on the 
spot, others are separated from 
their parents and either sent to 
Germany to be brought up as 
Germans or sold to German set- 
tlers or dispatched with the 
women and old men to concentra- 
tion camps. 

“The United States Government 
reaffirms its resolve to punish the 
instigators and actual perpetra- 
tors of these crimes. It further 
declares that, so long as such 
atrocities continue to be commit- 
ted by the representatives and in 
the name of Germany, they must 
be taken into account against the 
time of the final settlement with 
Germany. 

“Meanwhile, the war against 
Germany will be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor until the barbar- 
ous Hitlerite tyranny has been 
finally overthrown.” 


National War Fund 
Budget Summarized 


Operations of 600 institutions 
for care of child war victims in 
China and Great Britain and 31 
hospitals in North Africa are some 
of the activities supported by 
member agencies of the National 
War Fund which this Fall will 
conduct a campaign for $125,000,- 
000, it was announced Aug. 26 by 
Emil Schram, New York commit- 
tee chairman. 

Two hundred of the children’s 
institutions are in China, while 
there are 400 in Great Britain, 
Mr. Schram explained. “These,” 
he said, “are only a small per- 
centage of all such participating 
service operations which represent 
the active, responsible, experi- 
enced and most direct means of 
reaching those in need for whom 
funds are sought.” 

A functional summary of the 
budget of the National War Fund, 
Mr. Schram stated, shows that the 
campaign goal to cover the needs 
of its-17 member agencies for the 
14 months ending Oct. 1, 1944 is 
to be distributed as follows: serv- 
ices to our armed forces, which 
includes the USO, $61,226,827; 
War Prisoners’ Aid, $5,884,168; 
services to the merchant marine, 
$4,744,097; refugee relief, which 
embraces aid to those who man- 
aged to escape from occupied 
countries, $8,637,849; aid to civil- 
ians in combat zones, $24,973,626; 
relief 
where there is assurance that sup- 
plies will not fall into enemy 
hands, $5,925,566; administrative 


in occupied countries, ; 


Forced Savings Called 
Un-American By Smith 


Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith in an address on Aug. 25 
to a meeting of 2,400 “bondadiers”’ 
at War Center in New York City, 
condemned the talk of a possible 
compulsory savings scheme to fi- 
nance war activities. 

Saying the feeling against such 
a scheme is purely American, Mr. 
Smith asserted that “we should 
not be compelled to back up our 
country but rather we should do 
so willingly.” 

Mr. Smith’s address highlighted 
the informal opening of the ‘““War 
Center on Victory Square,” 50th 
Street near 6th Avenue, which 
will be used by the Treasury De- 
partment in conducting rallies, 
| meetings and other activities in 
|selling extra War Savings Bonds 
during the Third War Loan drive 
| to begin Sept. 9. 

The “bondadiers” task in help- 
ing to reach the city’s quota of 
$4,168,000,000 will be to get each 
employee of the 30,000 firms in 
New York City to buy an extra 
$100 war bond during the cam- 
paign. 

The Third War Loan, Mr. Smith 
declared, is not an appeal to 
“give” money to the government, 
but the lending of money which 
will be paid back with interest, 
and he told the Treasury repre- 
sentatives, that the people were 
“not being asked to buy anything.” 

Again asserting that no matter 
how large the amount asked, New 
York City, as usual, will not be 
lagging or shirking in its duty, 
Mr. Smith pointed out that any 
possible failure would mean that 
the Hitler propaganda machine 
would be furnished material with 
which to sell the German people 
that the American nation had lost 
its interest in the war. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Chairman 
of the War Finance Committee for 
New York State, presided and in- 
troduced Mr. Smith. J. P. Stev- 
ens, Jr., Director of the Payroll 
Savings Division, outlined to 
“bondadiers” the part they will 
play during the drive and called 
for additional workers to aid in 
the campaign. 


446,000 Fathers 
Face Induction In Fall 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Di- 
rector of Selective Service, in- 
formed local draft boards on Aug. 
23 that about 446,000 fathers 
probably will be inducted into 
military service to meet expected 
Army and Navy calls between 
Oct. 1 and Dec. 31. 

Gen. Hershey reported that an 
estimated 907,000 men would 
have to be inducted in the last 
three months of the year, bring- 
ing the total for the last half of 
1943 to 1,873,000, for which there 
were now only 1,427,000 men 
available unless 446,000 fathers 
make up the deficiency. The 
others making up these quotas 
would consist of an estimated 
783,000 physically qualified now 
in Class 1-A and 644,000 from 
those reclassified from 4-F and 
those becoming 18 years old. 

Gen. Hershey said the only large 
deferred pool remaining from 
which men can be called is the 
group of fathers, numbering 6,- 
559,000. His letter added: 

“The fundamental issue is not 
whether we are to draft fathers 
but whether, in the consideration 
of the war effort, we will call 
those men least valuable to the 
war effort.” 


| and campaign costs, $800,000; and 
ja contingent fund of $12,807,867 
to meet the changing needs grow- 
ing out of the trends of the war. 

In addition to the $125,000,000 
‘National War Fund goal, Mr. 
\Schram said it is expected that 
| another $125,000,000 will be raised 
by local united community cam- 
ipaigns for needs of home front 
agencies for health, welfare and 
recreation, 














Economic Importance 
Of 3rd War Loan Drive 
Subject Of ABA Booklet 


A 16-page booklet portraying 
the economic importance of the 
Treasury’s $15,000,000,000 Third 
War Loan Drive has been pre- 
pared by the Committee on 
Treasury War Borrowing of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
and is now being sent to all banks 
throughout the country. 

Titled “Fifteen Billion to Back 
the Attack,” the booklet is 
prefaced by a Presidential procla- 
mation announcing the Drive, 
which is accompanied by a mes- 
sage from ABA President W. L. 
Hemingway, Presidént of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Co., St. Louis. It contains nine 
charts and diagrams together with 
textural interpolations which an- 
alyze the national debt, portray 
money in circulation, living costs, 
and wages, describe the “infla- 
tionary gap” in the national in- 
come, and highlight the ways in 
which the costs of the war are 
being met. State quotas for gov- 
ernment bond sales in the Third 
War Loan Drive are graphed, and 
the cost of various types of weap- 
ons and war equipment is pic- 
torially illustrated in the booklet. 

In his message urging nation- 
wide participation in the Third 
War Loan Drive, Mr. Hemingway 
declares that the United States is 
participating in four wars at once 
—a war against the Germans, an- 
other against the Japanese, a “war 
to get production of food and 
munitions,” and a “war against 
inflation.” Mr. Hemingway says: 


“We are winning the first three 
wars, slowly perhaps, but surely. 
But we are not winning the fourth, 
the war against inflation. To win 
that war we must sell bonds to 
all the people, not to the banks, 
not just to the corporations and 
the rich. They are not rich 
enough, all of them together, to 
pay for this war. The Treasury 
wants millions of subscribers to 
this Third War Loan Drive as 
well as billions of dollars in order 
that it may guard our country 
against the horror of inflation and 
strike terror into the hearts of our 
enemies by the renewed proof of 
our unity behind our gallant war- 
riors.” 


Five reasons why the public 
should invest as much as possible 
in Government bonds are set forth 
in the booklet. First, war bond 
purchases constitute an opportun- 
ity for all to help provide the 
materials of war for the armed 
forces; second, they enable every- 
one to “share in the sacrifices,” al- . 
though lending money to the 
Government is termed “little 
enough to expect of an American,” 
third, bond purchases help to keep 
prices from rising; fourth, they 
provide a sound investment op- 
portunity for all, and fifth, they 
reduce the threat of inflation and 
the “quicksand economy” which 
it creates, the booklet says. 


Banks Urged To Name 
Sub-Agents For Issue 
Of War Savings Bonds 


Banking institutions are being 
urged to cooperate in the Treas- 
ury Department’s program to 
facilitate the sale of Series E War 
Savings Bonds during the Third 
War Loan Drive, scheduled to. 


start Sept. 9, by appointing se- % 


lected retail establishments to act 
as sub-agents for the sale and is- 
suance of these bonds whenever — 
it appears that there may be a 
need for additional outlets. In a 
letter to qualified banking insti- 
tutions in the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District, Allan 
Sproul, President of the New 
York Reserve Bank, said the ap- 
pointment of such sub-agents by 
a banking institution should in 
most instances reduce the amount 
of work to be done by it during 
the Drive. 








